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@6 AND 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND - STRAIGHT KENTUCKY BOURBON WHISKY + ©I, W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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I. W. Harper has a gift 
for making friends. 


‘Two gifts, actually! ‘They're called I.W. Harper mellow Gold Medal Bourbon and LW, Harper 
Bottled in Bond! Both in crystal-cut decanters and holiday cartons, with our compliments! ‘Tapered, 
year round bottle also available in festive carton. Same Prized L.W. Harper quality in all, of course. 
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If youre giving him 
a watch for Christmas, 
make sure 


it doesn't tick. 


Make sure it hums. 

Then it won’t be a watch 
at all. It'll be an Accutron® 
timepiece. 

We left out of Accutron 
the parts that make a watch 
a watch. Because they’re 
also the parts that make a 
watch run fast or slow. 

The Accutron timepiece 
has no balance wheel, no 
mainspring, no hairspring. 
(Therefore no tick.) 

We've replaced the whole 
works with a tiny, electroni- 
cally-powered tuning fork. 


(That’s what does the hum- 
ming. ) 

The tuning fork splits a 
second into 360 equal parts. 


There isn’t a ticking watch 








around that’s as precise as 
that. The best a ticking 
watch can do is divide a sec- 
ond into 5 or 10 parts. 
Accutron time is so nearly 
perfect that we’re able to 
guarantee monthly accuracy 
to within 60 seconds: 
And many owners say they 
don’t lose that in a year. 
The Accutron timepiece. 
It’s a particularly good 
gift for the man who has 
everything. Including the 
wrong time of day. 


ACCUTRON’ by BULOVA 


Ye goes hm-m-m-m. 


Get away from it all 





(Traveling salesmen are traveling more and more by Long Distance.) 


Even the hardiest of businessmen can weary of 
the delights of traveling. Isn't there another way 
of getting to distant cities, than going there? Well, 
yes, there is. 

More and more, businessmen are turning to the 
telephone to make their presence felt in more 
places in less time. And for less money. They're 
finding that a phone is just a phone until you 
learn how to use it. 





If you can’t 
be home on ‘Send 


maxing fay, Tonics, 


Often it can't be helped. The new job has you several states away 
on moving day. Your wife is alone. That's when you want North 
American. The gentlemen of the moving industry have been trained to 
go to a little extra trouble to make things easier for the ladies. 
They know that moving is a family affair and father is sorely 
missed. They really understand. Understanding is very important to 
our moving up experts. That's why it pays to move up with 
North American. If you haven't called your local North American 
agent yet, doit now. Move up with North American. It costs no more. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 


- wo 
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3. AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


Does your wallet look like you need a raise? 


You look like you’ve lived up to 
all those prophecies in the high 
school yearbook. 

Until you pull out your wallet. 
Even when it’s stuffed with cash 
and credit cards, those torn 
seams look pretty unsuccessful. 


The Convertible by LORD BUX 


Why don’t you give them up 
for the Convertible billfold by 
Lord Buxton? 

The Convertible has a good, 
comfortable feeling in your hand. 
It smells like new shoes. And it 
has a special removable section 


for credit cards and photographs, 

Before you go out and get the 
Convertible, if you really want a 
raise, maybe you should show the 
wallet you have now to your boss. 

The Convertible, from $5.00. 
Matching KeyTainer?from $3.00. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF IMPORTED BY AUSTIN, NICHOLS & COMPANY, N.Y. BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for the taste of Scotch can take 

time. So we say don’t rush. We figure we’re bound to get you eventually. fats 
For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you’ll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 

Glenfiddich and Balvenie...each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 

the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you’re up it’s got to be Grant's. 


® 





Toyota's new Corolla. If one 
look doesnt make you smile, 


check the price. 


‘1666 


One way or another, the Corolla gets carpeting spreads from wall to wall. 


to you. Admit it. There’s something Can you resist quality that gives you 
irresistible about a price of $1666. 
Not to mention the other statistics. 
Like the mileage... about 30 to the 
gallon. The performance...87 mph. 


Or the lube requirements... zero! 


the quietest ride in the low priced field? 
Of course not! Did Toyota deliberately 
design Corolla to beat every other car in 
its class? Of course! And it does. In econ- 





omy, looks, performance and comfort. 


You just can’t ignore a car with winning ways. Like However, some people don’t smile when they look 
curved glass side windows, glove-soft reclining bucket at the Corolla. Even after they've looked at the price. 
seats, and a real heater-defroster. A car whose Nylon To some people... love is a serious business. 


“POE prce White pitewall trek accensor@e, Options, treght ang tenes extra 








And meet the Nation's *3 import, the Toyota Corona. TOYOT. 
A little larger. A little more go. And a little more money. A 


JAPAN'S NO | AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 


Toyora Meter Distrouiers, ine. Morn Oft-ce, 2055 West 1901h St. Torrence Calit POSDI + Castorn Office 7H! Jemmnon Ave, Nemarh NJ OSCE + Une Seutnern Toyote Lid. 1640 Nerth Le Selle St. Chcoge, It 40614 © Ports one servce const to const 
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The Braggi Traveler. A handsome, hefty, jet-brown cowhide 
case packed with the punch of Braggi. Braggi Cologne, a 
warm, smoky scent. Admittedly Establishment, Plus Pre- 
Blade Beard Softener. Shave Lather. After Shave Balm. 
Shower-Shampoo. Sauna Splash. Cologne Deodorant Stick. 
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Skin Conditioning Cream. All echo the distinguished scent 
of Braggi. All in break-proof containers. And all for 
just 30.00. From the complete collection of Braggi-for- 
Christmas, to give one at a time, or by the gift set 
Conceived and created for men by Charles Revson of Revlon, 


SREVLON. INC. 1866 MADE IN U.S.A 
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It was bound to happen. All it took was 
a scotch whisky light and smooth enough to 
drink neat. 


Big T. The dry premium scotch that doesn't 
need water or fizz or fruit to give it support. 


Just a shot glass. 
It could be just your cup of T. 
BIG T the smooth scotch in the black barrel 
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We had just a handful 
of branch offices in 1958. 

Now it’s up to 24. And most 
of them in major cities. 

Did you ever know a firm to 
grow that fast by chance alone? 





We began to break with the past in 1958. 

Brought in a brilliant young management team 

Put the stress on enterprising investments. Modernized our facilitie 
Since then, we've added 20 branch offices 

650 employees and thousands of new customers 

Get in touch with the men at McDonnell & Co 


This kind of growth could be catching. N€Donnell co 





Beverly t 


Alexandria ASDU , o € y Vily L ago Venve 
Toms River - Washington, D.C. - Hon s+ Paris » F.P, Ristine Division Offices: Doylestown « Elizabeth - F 


Philadelphia - Red Bank 


Well tell you all about it. 








VODKA 
WYBOROWA 





FROM POLAND WHERE 
VODKA ORIGINATED 


100 PROOF 
Imported By AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC., N.Y., N.Y 


Business is 
jumping, and your 
right hand girl 
elopes with 


the nips, «pelvic boy? 


White Collar Girls 


for temporary relief 
a, 





White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not just 
a space. No matter what the job, every girl is guaranteed to 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc 





TIME LISTINGS 


TELavister 


dnesday, December 
DOWN % THE SEA IN SHIPS (NBC 10-11 





p.m 3urgess Meredith narrates this spe 
cial about man against the sea. It i 
cludes wind-whipped scenes of schoone 
rounding Cape Horn, the voyage of the rep 
ica of the Mayflower nd tw English 
nen’s crossing of the North Atlantic in 

)-1 l 


Saturday. December I4 
LIBERTY BOWL (ABC 12 noon to 3:15 
Mississipp V.P.1. at Memphi 
WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC $-6:30 








p.m Nino Benvenult Don Fullmer 

15-round World Middleweight Char 
ionship fight. live from San Remo, Italy 

Sund December 15 

THE ETERNAL LIGHT (NBC 2 noon-l 
p.n In the first segment of a program of 

ving the Jewish holiday Hanukkah, Met 
opolitan Opera Soprano Roberta Peters 
ilks wut wusic critics and Commentator 
Martin Bookspan about her travels in Is 
rac Part Hl, entitled “Habima 50 tells 
the story of the 50-year-old Israeli Na 
tional Theater 

A.F.L. DOUBLEHEADER (NBC 1:30 p.m. to 
conclusion). New York Jets Miami Dol 
phin Miami. followed by Oakland Raid 


San Diego Chargers at San Diego 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE GREAT WHITE HOPE, James Earl Jones 
Jack Johnson, the first Negro heavy 








weight champion, roars through the role 
with jungle magnetism and the pride of 
lion, Otherwise the semidocumentary suc 
ceeds only in easing the conscience with 
out facing the tragedy of its story 

KING LEAR. The consummiat kill of 
Lee J. Cobb has elevated Lear's pain into 
i kinship of the spirit. The play is by far 


the | 





st work the Lincoln Center Rep 
ertory Theater has ever offered. It is dis 


tinguishe 1 supporting cast that truly 





| a tribute to the artistry 
of Director Gerald Freedman 

ZORBA. Producer-Director Hal Prince has 
turned out non-Jewish version of Fid 
dler on the Roof, But this time Herschel 
Bernardi merely inhabits the 


upports 


hero's role 





rather than being possesse yy it, and 
Maria Karnilova never quite provides the 
nixture of girlish coquetry and faded car 
nality vit the role of Bouboulina re 
quires, The music sounds as if it is being 
piped in by Muzak; the lyrics are insipid 
the dances a ny old folk 

MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. A_ work 
billed as one play by three authors, Israel 
Horovitz, Terrence McNally and Leonard 
Melfi, is merely an umbrell overing three 
lisparate statements, The pl ike farm 
ers, is Destin the “morning 


Off Broadway 


HUUI, HUU! by Anne Burr is no shining ex 
wright rt. But Pro 





ample of the pli 
jucer-Director Joseph Papp of New York’s 
Shakespeare Festival manages to make it 
bright enough to provide an evening of un 
usual interest. Bat Primus plays an ec 
loner with a father fixation, who 
\ mes E.S.1 
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j------= Découpez ici- 


One in a Series 


SWrciceniinecn 


_ guide to Paris. 







le Voyage par 
Air France 


It's your time of day. The sun's 
gone down, the night bas come to 
life and so have you. Especially in 
Paris, where life after dark is like 
nowhere else on earth. We'll fly you 
here on one of our lively overnight 
flights—and give you plenty to amuse 
you along the way. We'll serve you 
apéritifs to pick up your appetite, 
and a glorious meal to satisfy it. 
We'll show you a movie* and let 
you listen to music while every- 
one else grabs forty winks, And as 
the sun rises, and you drink your 
café au lait and eat your warm 
croissant, you'll arrive in Paris— 
where no one can show you what's 
up better than we can, hour by hour, 
any night of the week, We know 
where you're going. 

Minuit 

Midnight in Paris. Very chic for 
dinner. Many of the city's more in- 
teresting restaurants serve until two 
in the morning. Here are some 

of them: 

Espadon Grill 38, rue Cambon in 
the Ritz Hotel. Cold buffet after 
midnight. 

Haynes 3, rue Clauzel. “Soul” food 
served up by the best-known 
American in Paris, Leroy Haynes, 
La Colombe 4, rue de la Colombe. 
Charming candlelit restaurant on 
the Tle St.-Louis, 

Paprika 14, rue Chauchat. Hungar- 
ian cuisine. 

La Table du Mandarin 8, rue de 
lEchelle. Chinese. 

Les Nes Marquises 15, rue dela Gaité, 
The oysters and the rabbit stew here 
used to delight Edith Piaf. (Open 
until 3, so you can linger over 
coffee.) 


Une beure 

One a.m. Time for the late 

show at the Lido 78, 
Champs-Elysées, and 
the Moulin Rouge on 

» the Place Pigalle, Other 
boites devoted to the 

appreciation of the 
female form, and open 

until all hours, are: 

Black Jack 33, rue Vavin. 

Lucky Strip 4, rue Arséne- 

Houssaye, 

Tabaris Place Pigalle. 


You'll find more conventional enter- 
tainment (up until 2 o'clock) at: 
Bowling de Paris in the Jardin d'Ac- 
climatation, Bois de Boulogne. Ten 
alleys, very smart clientéle. 
Bowling de la Maténe 226, ave. de 
la République. Sixteen alleys and a 
panoramic view of the city. 
Excel-Max 162, quai de Polangis. 
Sixteen alleys and an enthusiastic 
young crowd. 

If you're not the athletic sort but are 
looking for excitement anyway, you 
may find it playing Paris’ latest 
night-time rage: miniature car rac- 
ing. The Complexe Auteuil Loisirs 
Techniques 20, rue Erlanger, boasts— 
along with its very imposing name 
—the largest race course in Europe. 
More modest but every bit as thrill- 
ing is Miniland at 57, rue de Seine 

or 62, rue Mazarine. 


Deux heures 

Dance the night away at the one, 
the only, the original Whiskey a 
go-go 10, rue de Beaujolais, the place 
where it all began. All Paris disco- 
theques stay open until they feel like 
closing, but here you'll be dancing 
where history was made! The Vodka 
7, rue St,-Séverin, caters to a very 
posh Parisian crowd, Le Bal des 
Anglais 6, rue des Anglais, is popular 
with Americans who really know 
bow to dance, You can sway to West 
Indian rhythms at La Cabane Antil- 
laise 23, rue Durantin, or amid the 
elega gant trappings of the Club de de 
Etoile 4, ave, Victor- Hugo. 





Trois heures 
Bars, like discothéques, close in 
Paris when the last customer calls it 


4 nigbt—or a day, as the case may 
be. You'll find wide-awake company 
at Harry's Bar 5, rue Daunou, much 
of it English-speaking (which can 
be a comfort at 3 in the morning). 
Despite its fame, Harry's is still one 
of the most sympathique bars in 
Paris—for Parisians as well as for 
Americans. There's a cave down- 
stairs where a pianist prompts the 
nostalgic musing so appropriate to 
this bour. 


Other lively spas: 

Aux Cing Billards 20, rue Mouffe- 
tard. Practice your French here with 
the local socialists, 

Les Petits Pavés 4, rue Bernard- 
Palissy. Intellectual debates, 
intellectual gossip. 
Rosebud 1 bis, rue 
Delambre, where 
theater and artistic 
folk come for chili and 
grills, (Named after the 
dying words of Citizen Kane.) 
Ascot 66, rue Pierre-Charron, 
A charming bar, with delightful 
piano music, 


Quatre heures 

A terrible hour usually, the hour 
when some insomniacs call it quits 
and others catch their second wind. 
If you decide to give in, pick up 
Some sleeping pills at an all-night 
pharmacy: 

Pharmacie Premiére 24, blod. de 
Sébastopol. 

Proniewski 5, place Blanche. 

Or pick up some cold cuts and beer 
at Gaqneron 26, blod. de Clichy 
(open until 4:30 edery night but 
Monday), go back to your hotel and 
call Mystag 366-80-26. By the time 
you've finished your snack, be may 
be there to bypnotize you into a 
trance-like sleep. ($50 for a two- 
and-a-half hour session.) Waking up 
is your problem. 


Cin heures 

Catch a jam session at the £ Living 
Room 25, rue du Colisée, with some 
of the city’s finest jazz musicians— 
Parisians or, like you, sleepless visi- 
tors. Or see what's happening at La 
Calavados 40, ave. Pierre-ter-de- 
Serbie, where you can have an omelet 


or sandwich while you dig the music. 






Jf you want the food but not the 
jazz, stop in at Chez Proust 68, rue 
des Martyrs, open around the clock 
and unknown even by most people 
who live here. Enjoy a marvelous 
foie gras or an even better cassou- 
let (beans, pork and sausage)—a 
hearty and sleep-inducing way to 
end your day. 


Six heures 
Comes the dawn. Watch it break 
from the steps of Sacré Coeur, look- 
ing south over the city from the top 
of Montmartre. Or looking west from 
the Panthéon as the light catches the 
dome of the Invalides. Wander 
through the Tuileries Gardens as the 
sky turns rosy. Or sit in the Square 
René Viviani beside the Seine, 
and see the sun rise bebind 
the towers of Notre Dame. 
Anywhere in the city is a 
perfect place to welcome the new 
day—except the Eiffel Tower, which 
doesn't open until 10:45—Iong after 
your bedtime, unfortunately. 


_Numéros 


de télépbone 


To join the sleepless crowd in Paris, 
call your travel agent. Or Air 
France: 

New York, 656-6000. 

Boston, 482-4890. 

Chicago, 782-6181. 

Washington, 337-8711, 

Los Angeles, 625-7171. 

San Francisco, 982-7150. 

Miami, 379-6444, 


*Stereo and movies by Inflight Motion 
Pictures available at nominal cost. 





FRANCE 
We know where 
youre going. 





How to lose a lot of 
ugly corporate fat. 


Go on the National Boulevard Bank diet plan. 
It'll streamline your corporate figure by cut- 
ting down the time you spend on endless 
paperwork. Like payrolls. Collecting accounts. 
And paying freight bills. So you save money 
while you lose fat. 

National Boulevard can take over all your 
payroll accounting and preparation. We'll pre- 
pare checks. And we'll give you reports on 
taxes and unemployment insurance. You can 
have the checks issued direct to your employ- 
ees. Or you can have them deposited in their 
checking accounts. 

We'll pay your freight bills. As soon as we get 
a draft from your carrier, we pay it and charge 
your account. Your bills are paid on time and 
you avoid penalties. National Boulevard will col- 
lect your receivables, too. Payments are mailed 

to a private lock box at the post office. We make 
pickups several times a day, credit the pay- 
ments to your account, and furnish 
whatever records you need. 
"i “ ” 









If you're transferring people 
into town, we'll help them find places 

to live. Besides handling mortgages, we'll 
give advice on living conditions, taxes, 
schools, transportation, municipal services. All 
the things people like to know before they 
move in. 

We'll pay your dividends, and act as regis- 
trar or transfer agent for your stock. We'll ad- 
vise you on short term investments and lend 
you working capital. We also offer a number 
of account reconciliation programs. 

That's National Boulevard’s diet plan for 
trimming off corporate fat. 

Get on it. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO «« 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave, Phone 467-4100 + Member FDIC 
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MARTELL...THE LARGEST SELLING COGNAC OF THE WORLD 


Rings 
in the 
Anti que 
manner 


from the Lebolt studio collection 


The head of a beautiful maiden is deli 


cately and precisely hand carved on a gen 





uine shell cameo 14K gold mng S85 
A Victorian bow-knot setting of gold fli 
gree and miniature gold beads enl 








14K gold 


this genuine garnet. In 


A modern version of the 





trio. Three perfectly me 


encompassed by 14K gold tendrils, $135 






An unusual marqui 


unded by 





The classic Cleopatra snake ring with 
| 


coiled body and two genuine ruby ey 


In 14K gold, $88 


LEBOLT & 
COMPANY 


PRECIOUS JEWELS 
STATE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 
Old Orchard River Oaks Mayfair 





Huui 
tress. Two women, charmed by his in- 
nocence, try to change him, but he eludes 
them only to meet final disillusionment 
SWEET EROS and WITNESS. Nudity is the 
theatrical vogue at the moment and in 
the first of these two one-acters. Play 
wright Terrence McNally has his psy 
chopathic hero strip Sally Kirkland to the 
buff and keep her that way. The second 
and better play is a caustic. comic look 
at a U.S. where feelings of impotence 
and venomous frustration translate them 
selves into the assassination of Presidents 


RECORDS 


Music to Trim the Tree By 

Holiday 
style as Christmas trees themselves. The 
baubles may vary from year to yeur, but un 
derneath is the same old evergreen. The 


ullers Huui” in moments of dis- 





albums are as traditional in 





performers who do the decorating rarely 
change either. Whether listeners’ 
favor Buck Owens or Mahalia Jackson, 
Perry Como or the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
this vear as always, they are sure to find 
an album by their favorite 

One variation on this pattern being test 
ed by a few record companies is the sam 
pler album. SOUL CHRISTMAS (Atco) pre- 
pulsating, sometimes profane cel- 
ebrations of the season by the late Otis 
Redding. Joe Tex, Solomon Burke and kin- 
dred swingers: some listeners may feel 
that a groovy Jingle Bells by Booker 1 
& the MGs is worth all the strained gim- 
mickry of the other selections 

THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS (Capitol) is u two 
disk set that brings together such diverse 





tastes 


sents 


pop staples as Bing Crosby, Glen Camp 
bell and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony 
Nat King Cole's classic version of Christ 
ind Marlene Dietrich’s gloriously 
campy Lite Drummer Boy (in German) 
both are as richly seasoned as they are sea 
sonal. On the whole, both albums are for 
listeners who want variety at all costs 


mas Song 





since the cost in musical unevenness is 
high. More successful are three albums 
that balance standardized 
fresh, cohesive treatments 
SWINGL® SINGERS: CHRISTMASTIME (Phil 
ips). Leader-Arranger Ward Swingle’s 
less vocal octet deck 25 traditional tunes 
with sprung rhythms, piquant h 
a melodic lines that sound like c 
laboration of Monteverdi and Miles Day 
The group’s interpretations are 
intriguing than the themes the: 
selves. as in Silent Night or W Tihivee 
Kings. Still, their singing can be appro 
priately straightforward; Lo, H 1 Rose 


Ere Blooming is a harmonte ro fup that 


material with 





word 


rmonic 


sometimes 


more 


ends up back in the old chorale 
RITA FORD’S MUSIC BOXES: THE STORY OF 
CHRISTMAS (Columbia) is not onl onic 
treat for stereo buffs but Iso a@ reve 
lation for 
boxes merely as gewgs 
These 19th century music boxes 
all owned by the Manhattar 
and Dealer Rita Ford re ornate con 
traptions, and the rangements they plity 
complete 


FROM HEAVEN ABOVE 


listeners who think of music 


ws for the coffee 





table 


Collector 


ire surprisingly 


DELLER CONSORT 








(Victrola). On one side of this delightful re 
lease. the ensemble headed by Counterten- 
or Alfred Deller lends its finely shaded 
phrasing and crystalline texture to songs 


like There ls No Rose and The Coventry 
Carol, Interspersed are other old carols, in 
spare, sprightly settings by Composer Carl 
Orff, for girls’ chon 


strings. recorders and 


Louis, the Doorman 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


... where you'll enjoy 
luxurious accommo- 
dations, a choice of 
elegant dining and 
cocktail rooms; 
close to Chi- 
cago’s impor- 

tant business 
offices and 
entertain- 

ment fa- 

cilities. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of 12 to 1000. 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, 
call or write: 

TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 « TELETYPE 222-0110 


se? LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 


INVESTMENT QUIZ 
WHAT IS IT? 


No gift tax . 
Pays up to 10% annual 


.. No capital gain tax 
guaranteed return... Puts you in 
a lower tax bracket . . . Reduces 
Inheritance and Estate Tax in your 
annuity value . . 

Can be purchased completely 
confidentially ... 


ANSWER: Life Income Annu- 


ity Plan from The Oblate Fathers 
Our Lady of the Snows Shrine 
15 S. 59th St., Belleville, Illinois 62223 


IF OVER AGE 50, WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Name 

Address 

City 

State <ip 

Phone 


| am interested 
Semi Annual jal Payments, 
Rate of interest on 
$1000 
Other 


Year of your ! 


$5000 More than $5000 
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Americas fastest 
growing favorite 


GASTON DE 


wr avsor, LAGRANGE COGNAC 


Choice of connoisseurs for generations 


Imported by PARK, BENZIGER & CO., ING. New York, N.Y. 















For times 
when you 
Cant get up 
to change 
records. 


Consider our Lear Jet Stereo 
eight home tape player. It's perfect 
for those times when you're deeply 
involved in something. And the 
music stops. 

A Lear Jet Stereo eight tape 
player keeps the music going. And 
it plays only what you want to 
hear, when you want to hear it... 
for as long as you want to listen. 

You can play popular eight track 


cartridges in our stereo eight tape 
player for cars. Or in our stereo 
eight portables. Or any of the many 
different units we designed for 
home use. 

When you just don’t want to 
fool around with your record 
player, turn on a Lear Jet Stereo 
eight tape unit. 

And feel free to do anything 
else that interests you. 


Lear Jet 


stereo 8 


You only hear 
what you want to hear. 





“See your Lear Jet 
Stereo 8 dealer for 
my step by step golf 
instructions on Lear 
Jet Stereo 8 cartridges 
—plus 2 24-page 
illustrated book.” 
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The paws that refreshes. 


Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated). Mix a Maneater Martini. Grrrr! 94 Proof. 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, IN THE BOTTLE, BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY. N.Y. DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 








Introducing 
gift-wrapped gift-wrapped 
scotch. 





Then we gift-wrapped the wrap. 


We gift-wrapped the scotch. 


Z we. 





It's really two gifts in one. 


First, it's a fifth of fine 8 year 
old scotch whisky. The one many 
scotch drinkers consider the 
world’s best, 

And no wonder. Every drop of 
Martin's is a blend of Scotland's 
finest malt and grain whiskies. 
They're blended at full maturity to 
produce a character that's both 
pleasing to the palate and smooth 
going down, 


DECANTER » FIFTH 





Second, it’s a handsome glass 
decanter, with the look of crystal, 
that will be around long after the 
scotch is gone, 

It's the scotch that tastes as 
good as it looks. Martin's VVO, the 
only scotch gift-wrapped in glass, 
at no extra cost. 


Martin’s VVO Scotch 


Co. mY MY MK 1963 





BRING us 
YOUR 
cold feet, 
YOUR 


pale faces, 
YOUR 


SHIVERING 





{hat you need is our kind of warm. Sun- 
days that cozy up to you and turn 
two blocks of ic nt 
And give you a luscio 
the bargain. 
Exhilarating, invigoratinc 
makes you feel frisky as 
Soothes miserable 















the sniffles. Like thai 

Maybe you also need some . Ten 
Swimming. Horseback r A trip on 
our Aerial Tramway that yOu intoa 





high on a 


asy pace to 


world of Alpine 
mountaintop. A soft 
unjangle you. 

It's only a plane ticket < 


greer 











t. Daily air 


you can 
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Palm Springs 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 


Dept. SUN-44 
Palm Springs, California 92262 





Name 7 - = 





Address- = — 
City___ 
State Zip— 
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percussion. The second side contains four 
baroque Christmas compositions including 


Buxtehude’s lilting Jn Dulci Jubilo, which | 


is more familiar, but hardly more pleasing, 
in various settings by Bach. 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Stanley Kubrick 
charts the history and future of man in 
this dazzling voyage through the cosmos 
of imagination 

THE FIREMEN’S BALL. Director Milos For- 
man (Loves of a Blonde) has fashioned a 
sharp parody-fable from this slight and 


funny anecdote about a group of Czech fire- | 


men who stage a ball to honor their re- 
tiring chief. 

YELLOW SUBMARINE. The Beatles are the 
nominal heroes of this fey animated film 
about a trip to Pepperland aboard a yel- 
low submarine. Viewers may find them- 
paying most of their attention to 
the visual puns and graphic artistry of De- 
signer Heinz Edelmann. 

PRETTY POISON is a little comedy of mur- 
ders that is full of some nice surprises: no- 
tably excellent performances by Tony Pet 
kins and Tuesday Weld, and some telling 
Saltire on the current climate of violence 
by Director Noel Black. 31, and Co-Pro- 
ducer Marshall Backlar, 32 

COOGAN'S BLUFF. Director Don Siegal, 
hymned in the pages of esoteric French 
film magazines, proves that his reputation 
is no Gallic caprice with this tough crime 


selves 


film about an Arizona sheriff (Clint East- 
wood) who goes to New York to ex- 
tradite a prisoner 

BULLITT. Steve McQueen plays it fast 
and supercool as a San Francisco de- 
fective in this modish thriller about cur- 


rent life styles in the criminal underworld 

FUNNY GIRL. A loud, brassy and almost 
anachronistic musical biography of Fanny 
Brice, Barbra Streisand plays the lead in 
a typically brazen manner that will please 
her confirmed fans 

WEEKEND. Jean-Luc Godard excoriates 
the bourgeoisie in this savage satire. w hich 
would be sharper if its Maoist political ha 
rangues Were not so dull 


BOOKS 
For Children at Christmas 
Ages Eight to Twelve 


THE DREAM WATCHER by Barbara Wersba 
(Atheneum, $3.95). Albert is a misfit—he 


reads Thoreau, enjoys gardening. and is al 
Ways worried about his “crummy soul 
As a mini-Holden Caulfield he is as real 
as he can be 

LANGSTON HUGHES by Milton Meltzer 


(Crowell, $4.50) is a good, straightforward 
biography of the late Negro poet, who 
saw, felt, understood and wrote about 
What it was like to be black in America 

COUNT ME GONE by Annabel and Edgar 
Johnson (Simon & Schuster, $3.95). An 18 
year-old boy attempts to discover himself 
by rehashing four wild days that led to 
an automobile crash 

THE DONKEY RUSTLERS by Gerald Durrell 
(Viking, $4.50). A gifted writer turns his at 
tention to a book exclusively for chil 
dren. It is a marvelous spoof of village 
conservatism confronting the “Communist 
menace.” 

THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE by Brian 
Fairfax-Lucy and Philippa Pearce (Lip- 
Pincott, $3.95) concerns four lonely chil- 
dren growing up in aristocratic poverty in 
England before World War 1. It is quietly 
moving to watch them finding happiness 









Campbell does, too! In fact, given 
the proper accent, Campbell's 
Onion Soup speaks French like a 
native. Heat it according to label 
directions, ladle into small earthen- 
ware bowls and top each witha 
toasted slice of French bread large 
enough to cover the soup surface. 
The touch that turns it magnifique 
is a thin layer of Gruyére cheese 
placed over the bread. Then slip 
bowls into 450° oven, just long 
enough to brown the cheese (about 
5 min.). Voila, etc.! La bonne soupe, 
and all that! Redolent of onion, sa- 
vory with cheese! Serve by candle- 
light (naturellement!) and pretend 
you're in Paris. If you've never been 
— who knows, Campbell's Onion 
Soup could save you a trip. 
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Schenley Reserve. 






Elegant to look at in its stunning 
holiday decanter. 

Elegantly gift-wrapped in pebbled white 
carton with tri-color stripes. 
And elegant to taste, because it’s so ultra-smooth. ~S 
Give it to friends and relatives on your list. 

Schenley Reserve. The Elegant Gift. 


B6 PROOF - BLENDED WHISKY + 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « (C)SCHENLEY DISTILLERS O0., NY. 








the It's a dream to up to Shaip 


a pleasure to fall asleep with! 


most An FM/AM clock radio so stunning it should be on a pedestal 
and it is! The fine Telechron Clock features a snooze alarm 


bea utiful sleep switch, luminous hands and even a sweep-second 
time in hand! The sound? The great sound that has made Sharp 
Radios famous all over the world. Extra feature 
your a personal earphone for intimate listening 


| f | Yes, when it comes to radios 
| e = Sharp has a gift! 





Sharp Electronics Corporation, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 


Did you know the world’s largest-selling 
brandy is imported from friendly Italy‘ 


FINE BRANDIES, VERMOUTHS AND CORDIALS SINCE 1884 


EIGHTY PRC 


C4 


FOSCHENLEY | CO-, » NEW YORK 


of sorts among themselves and with their 
only allies, the servants, 

WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT by Vadim Frolov; 
translated by Joseph Barnes (Doubleday 
$3.95). A Russian adolescent with the uni- 
versal problems of youth—girls, school, 
drink and parents—struggles against nar 
row-minded, evasive adults in this more- 
adult-than-usual young peoples’ novels 

MISTER CORBETT’S GHOST by Leon Garfield 
(Pantheon, $3.50) is a weird story about 
spirits in a London apothecary shop, with 
chilling illustrations by Alan E. Cober 

EDGAR ALLAN by John Neufeld (S. G. Phil 
lips, $3.95) a white family in a California 
town adopts a black child, then returns 
him to the adoption agency because the 
white father—a minister—finds he cannot 
stand the pressure and hatred that his 
act of charity has caused. 

THE HOUSE OF DIES DREAR by Virginia 
Hamilton (Macmillan, $4.95), An old 
house, onc 1 Station on the Underground 
Railroad, provides new and exciting mys- 
teries for a modern Negro boy and his fam 
ily. As he discovers its secrets and dan- 
vers, the boy realizes his own link with 
the Negro past 

THE OWL SERVICE by Alan Garner (Walck 
$4). A fey story involves a Welsh legend 
and three adventurous teen-agers In a mys- 
tery-fantasy of jealousy and revenge 

JOURNEY FROM PEPPERMINT STREET by 
Meindert DeJong (Harper & Row, $4.50) 
is a slight. touching account of a small 
Dutch boy’s first trip away from his vil 
lage in the early 1900s. Although the jour- 
ney is only as far as his great-aunt’s 
house, the road is beset by dangers and de 
lights, and even a few “miracles 

ME, CASSIE by Anita MacRae Feagles 
(Dial, $3.95). One of the numerous “with 


it” books this season to deal with “how I 
overcame my problems and became just 
me This mod orks better than most 

THE STONE-FACED BOY by Paula Fox (Brad 
bury Press, $3.95). A moody, sensitive por 
trait of a withdrawn and lonely boy 

Lucy by Catherine Storr (Prentice-Hall, 
$3.95). Lucy wanted to be a boy—or at 
least to be included in the neighborhood 
boys’ game of detective. How she proves 
her worth ir real adventure makes fast 
paced and funny reading 


Best Sellers 











FICTION 
1. A Sm Town in Germany, Le Cz 
(1 la eck) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (3) 
Prese nd Protect, Drury (2) 
4. The H ears, Hawley (4) 





§. Airport, Hailey (5) 

6. Savage Sleep, Brand (9) 

r, Pearson (6) 

y of Two Men, Caldwell (8 
9, The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (7) 

(). Couples, Updike 





NONFICTION 
The Money Game, “Adam Smith’ (1) 
Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 
Krock (3) 
The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (5) 
4. Anti-Memoirs, Malraux (2 
5, The Day Kennedy was Shot, Bishop 
6. Instant Replay, Kramer 
The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (7) 
8. The Beatles, Davies 
9. Lonesome Cities, McKuen (4) 
10. On Reflection, Hayes (8) 
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MOET CHAMPAGNE 
in the uncompromising tradition of Dom Pérignon 


Since 1743, we at Moét et Chandon have made our champagne according to 
the precepts of Dom Pérignon, the monk who discovered the secret of 
making great champagne. In fact, the very vineyards of his monastery are in our 





ve have given his name to our most illustrious 

jary and ever-scarce Dom Peérignon. We have given 
nade in the same great tradition 

come the most celebrated champagne of 


possession. That's 
champagne —the 
our own name, bh 
Dry, dazzling, inspired, Moét has t 
France, and the world. So enjoy a tas 











Or the people who give it. 


de Ne eee 


| There's nothing ordinary about this gin. 
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Imported from England 
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___ Now Continental Bank 
will give your $20,000 investment 


the million dollar treatment. 


Until now, you may have thought professional 
investment advisory services were strictly “million 
dollar” affairs. Until now, that was roughly true. 

But now, Continental Bank offers the services of 
our top professional investment management staff to 
Illinois residents for accounts of $20,000 or more. 
This is the very same staff that manages our many 
million-dollar trust funds. 

These men base their investment decisions on 
exhaustive research. A team of specialists uses sophis- 
ticated computer programming to further define our 
job of investing your money. 

You can select one of two investment portfolio 
options. One is geared to long term capital growth. 
The other is designed for optimum current income 
with reasonable potential market appreciation. 


Continental Capital Investment Service 

We call this investment program the Continental 
Capital Investment Service (C.C.1.S.). Here’s how it 
works: 

First, we'll assist you in opening an account with 
a leading brokerage firm. Our staff will then purchase 
for your portfolio a list of stocks that our analysts 
recommend most highly for C.C.1.S. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. 


Semi-annual Statements 

We will sell and re-invest as indicated by re- 
search, without your having to become involved in the 
intricacies of the market. The brokerage firm will 
notify you of every transaction that has been made, 
and we will give you a semi-annual statement on the 
status of your account. 

Keep in mind, Continental Bank knows a great 
deal about investments. In 111 years we have given 
financial counsel to an impressive list of individuals 
and corporations. And in the process, our financial 
talents have grown enormously. May we put this talent 
to work for you? 

If your investment goals are long term growth or 
for maximum current income, fill in our coupon or 
call us at 312-828-3593 for complete details. 


It’s what you'd expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


Continental Bank 


Continental Bank 

Chicago, Illinois 60690 
Attention Trust Department: 
Please send me information on your new Continental Capital 
Investment Service. Limited to residents of Illinois. 


My investment goal is: [ long term growth 
C) current income 


Name_ 








Telephone number_ _ 


Address. 
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“Black @ White” Scotch. 
Scotch for people who know 
the difference 


The look of a great gift. The gift 
of a great Scotch. “Black & White?’ 
The classic choice in a sculptured showcase. Smooth. Light. 
The Scotch that sets the standard for all others. So your 
gift is always welcomed as warmly as your thought. 


2 My » 
Aa & WHITE” 
\ Scorce WHISKY 
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Inside a bottle of Chant d’Aromes are all the flowers you ever cherished. 





Thats why Doctors recommend: 
Rest in bed. 


2. Drink plenty of fluids. 
3.Take aspirin to reduce 
fever and relieve pain. 
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Temporary Patchwork 


Sir: Re your cover story on the French 
monetary crisis [Nov. 29]: more important, 
perhaps, than an overhauling of the world’s 
monetary system is an overhauling of the 
nationalistic attitudes toward international 
economic policies. Germany refuses to re- 
value the Deutsche Mark, and Germans ap- 
plaud the victory over France. France 
refuses toedevalue the franc, and De Gaulle 
envisions the nation’s return to the head 
of the pack. If forced to devalue, France 
threatens a devaluation of such magnitude 
as to pull down other currencies with the 
franc. The U.S. dogmatically upholds the 
value of the dollar. The world has suf- 
fered three major monetary crises in the 
past year; yet nations still attempt patch- 
work measures that only temporarily ease 
their ills and then only at the expense of 
others. 
Epwarb J. Powers 

Marquette, Mich. 


Sir. Your excellent coverage of the mon- 
etary crisis shows the disastrous effects of 
fear and confusion. Let us hope Mr. Nix- 
on learns the lesson. He must take posi- 
tive steps to build a healthy monetary 
system the first few weeks he is in office. 
If he resorts to more self-defeating gim- 
micks. as the present Administration has, 
we shall likely have the worst recession 
since 1929, 
DouGias A. Mazzorra 

Detroit 


Sir: I have never been exactly what you 
would call an admirer of France's Charles 
de Gaulle, but now that I learn the poor 
man is so out of step with the 20th cen- 
tury as to think that the way to solve 
his country’s financial difficulties is to re- 
duce expenditures below income, | must 
really despair of his ever restoring his be- 
loved country to tts former glory. Hasn't 
the dummy ever even heard of refinancing? 
WiitiaM |. SmirH 
Denver 


Sir: Time has perpetuated one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest fallacies in its Essay “Of 
Truth and Money” by referring to moncy 
as “one reliable means of keeping score 
on the accomplishments of a person, a com- 
pany or a country.” 

By reducing the individual once again, 
as the American language does in its epi- 
thet “a $X-a-year man,” to his income-gen- 
erating abilities, Time has put down the 
contributions of the Platos, Aristotles, 
Kants, Pascals, Salks of this world in 
favor of the measurable but more ques- 


MOVING? 


Please notify us 
4 weeks in advance. 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO TIME check 


tionable contributions of this world’s Onas- 


sises and Gettys. Money does not mirror 
reality; it provides a market value. To 
use it as any indication of intrinsic worth 
is as fallacious as the notion that the ar- 
tistic value of an entertainment is re- 
flected in its box-office returns. 
EvELYN KONRAD 

Manhattan 


Sir: There is an immutable law that says 
extra wealth can only be produced by 
each person exceeding his own needs in 
whatever he produces. Just as a farmer 
must grow more than his family eats in 
order to have something to sell, so must 
the factory worker turn out more value 
every hour than his hourly wage amounts 
to. The solution to the problems of rising 
costs and falling productivity is to put ev- 
eryone back on either piece-work or com- 
mission. This will eliminate featherbedding, 
slowdowns, etc., and at the same time 
raise our productivity nationwide. 

I know the labor unions and the so- 
cialists (both in and out of Government) 
would scream, but it should be pointed 
out to them that the highly paid com- 
mission salesman is actually all that keeps 
the unions employed. If they don’t sell it, 
no one can afford to produce it. 

G. M. MEACHAM 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Bear and the Book 


Sir; Your “Thanksgiving 1968: Mixed 
Blessings” [Nov. 29] commentary upon 
the American scene is far, far too op- 
timistic. The materialistic clamor all about 
us has just about stilled the human spirit, 
and the only way the human spirit can 
now be heard above this deadening din is 
by way of dissent, protest and demon- 
stration—peaceful and violent. 

The crux of the Western human con- 
dition lies in what the great Indian Chief 
Drowning Bear said in a penetratingly re- 
vealing remark about the Bible: “It seems 
to be a very good book. Strange that the 
white people are not better, after having 
had it so long.” 

JoserH A. PRACHAR 
Lombard, II. 


Love Those Elbows 


Sir; Regarding the speculation as to the 
future of Mr. Robert Finch [Nov. 29], 
close adviser to President-elect Nixon: I 
have been a Robert Finch watcher since 
my freshman days at Inglewood High, In- 
glewood, Calif. (43), when I observed 
this talented and qualified senior from 
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afar. The graduating-class book of that 
year is a chronicle of the young Robert 
Finch—everything from president of the 
senior class and letterman in sports to 
star of the senior-class play (Death Takes 
a Holiday). But my most vivid recollection 
is, | am sure, one of his very first quotes 
by the news media (Inglewood High Sen- 
tinel):; “One of the things I most admire 
in a girl is clean elbows.” Evidently I was 
not the only Finch watcher. The fol- 
lowing day I was only one of many girls 
with red, scrubbed and shiny elbows. 
(Mrs.) RENEE TAIx 

Los Angeles 


Mousetrap 


Sir: You have the point of Aesop's mice- 
belling-the-cat fable [Nov. 29] exactly 
backwards, I think. If the fable really of- 
fered “the best put-down of the narrow- 
gauge expert,” as you suggest, the mice 
would have to be narrow-gauge experts 
at something. But what? Certainly not 
cats, bells, belling nor, on the evidence, 
any other form of mouse defense Far 
from being “assembled experts,” the young 
mice are obviously ill-informed brainstorm- 
ers—generalists of the most shallow kind— 
glibly tossing out solutions to a problem 
they don’t begin to understand. The old 
grey mouse—a specialist, no doubt—saves 
them from folly by pointing out the enor- 
mous technical difficulties in their plan. 
As a matter of fact, the addition of one fur- 
ther specialist—a professional cat beller— 
would have made the youthful spitballers 
look pretty good after all. That's gener- 
ally the way. 
RICHARD BOETH 

Manhattan 


Learn, Don’t Burn 


Sir: Cheers to the Pikeville College stu- 
dents (Nov. 29]. Why call it a “protest in re- 
verse” when students seek to gain an 
education? “Dialogue,” “confrontation” 
and “polarization of ideas" can be had on 
the streets and across the back fence. 
Who needs college for that? It’s refreshing 
to see at least some students who would 
rather learn than burn. 
DonaLp W. TREICK 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Sir: The future of American higher ed- 
ucation lies not only in the ivy-covered 
buildings of Cambridge and Berkeley but 
also in the bayous of Louisiana, asphalt jun- 
gles of Harlem, and the mountains of Ap- 
palachia. The challenge of educating the 
impoverished is being met by men like 
Dr. Thomas Johns of Pikeville College. 
The student reaction shows how difficult 
the challenge really is. 
MARVIN L. RUDNICK 

Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Whaling Away 


Sir: Unlike your business reporter, | was 
cheered to learn of Norway's exit from 
the 18th century endeavor of whale hunt- 
ing (Nov. 29]. Will the final exit of this in- 
dustry be the result of responsible action 
by civilized nations or the extinction of 
these remarkable mammals? May a whale 
always be a whale, not margarine, dog 
food and then a memory. 
Wabe C. SHERBROOKE 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Eleven-to-One 


Sir; The other side of the Heidi story 
(Nov, 29}: Small town, two channels, foot- 
ball on both of them. Rotten weather, 
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Automatic Can Opener, 
Knife Sharpener, Opens 
cans fast—all sizes and 
shapes. Knife sharpener 8-Speed, Solid State Push- 
at top. In brushed Button Blender—even 
chrome and new avo- whips cream and crushes 
cado and harvest colors ice. Low silhouette. 
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Hairsetter has gentile heat to set hair in minutes, Automatic Knife has 2 sets of blades: 6%4-in. for dicing, 9-in. for 
holds for hours. She won't have to sleep on slicing. Small, light handle. Stainless steel blades have tungsten 
rollers. Zippered vinyl carrying case carbide edges which stay sharp. Storage rack 





Manicure-Pedicure Set. 5 snap-on 
attachments. Wonderful gift for 
complete nat! care—fingertips to 
toes. Compact travel case. 


General Electric Co., Housewares Div., Bridgeport, Conn 06602 


Progress is our most important product 





Versatile Portable Vacuum Cleaner. 
50% more power than previous model 
Perfect for quick pick-ups—home, car, 
workshop, All attachments 


General Electric’s Popular Clothes 


Brush vacuums and brushes away lint, 
hair, dust. Cordless, rechargeable. G E N ¢ R A 







Perfect gift for good grooming. 









ten children, nine of them running, leap- 
ing, screaming and fighting. Baby can't 
walk, thank God. Father in absolute coma, 
doesn't see, hear anything but football 
game. Mother a pitiful, broken creature, 
swilling beer (small town, no LSD avail- 
able) making dinner; will they ever stop, Sir: Pope Paul. If his decision is “of 
grow up, sit down? Finally, 6:55. Mother God,” then perhaps someone's fifth—or 
sits down with Sunday papers. Children set- ninth or twelfth—child will be the one 
tle down, Cut to Heidi, end of game on tele who leads us into peace and plenty. If it 


their ugly deeds, on the front pages of all 
the major newspapers of the world was 
most welcome. 

EVERTON MARQUES DOS SANTOS, M.D 
Rio de Janeiro 


vision, Father goes completely berserk. — is “of man,” then he is dooming future gen- 

Tough, there are eleven of us, and only erations to famine and frustration. 

one of him In either event, he uniquely qualifies 
JupitH WILKES for your criterion of “the one who, for 


Warrensburg, N.Y good or evil, has had the most influence 
on mankind in 1968.” 

Shell Game (Mrs.) MARILYNN ALCOTT 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: Your reviewer of this season's coffee- 


table books may dig big art books, but Sir: Leonid Brezhnev. By invading Czech 


he obviously doesn’t understand or like  oslovakia, he showed that the Russian plan 
our innocent seashells [The Shell: Five for world domination has not been given 
Hundred Million Years of Inspired De up for peaceful coexistence; showed 


De Gaulle that he needs to study Russian 
history, demonstrated that the purported 
will of Peter the Great still defines Russian 
foreign policy; convinced the world that 
the need for NATO still exists; woke up the 
U.S, and made most of its citizens grateful 
for the election of Nixon 


sien: Nov. 29]. Explain to him that all 
those hundreds of glistening shells that 
he thinks were polished and doctored ac 
tually came out of the sea just as Pho- 
tographer Landshoff shows them 

R, TUCKER ABBOTT 
Academy of Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia 


R. E. Basser 


Tampa, Fla. 
Man of the Year Sir: Woman of the Year, Rose Kennedy 
Sir: Dr. Christiaan Barnard is my choice JOHN F. WaYGAN 
for Man of the Year. In a year not very dif- 
ferent from those that have preceded it— 
with politicians, warriors, assassins, bigots, 
extremists, racists of all colors, policemen 
and the like making the day-in-day-out Dr 
headlines—the presence of Dr. Barnard, 
squeezed in between these people and 


Meet the 
Playmates. 


Maximum warranties 
at mini-prices. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Sir: For his efforts to awaken humanity 
to the awesome problem of overpopulation: 
Alan Guttmacher 

MipGe RIGGs 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y 


Two black-and-white portables from Admiral. We call 
them the Playmates. They're fun to watch. Have plenty 
of style. Are easy to own. Check the Playmate 9 (right, 
above). For prices starting at $75*, you get a clear 9” 
(diag.) picture with easy, room-to-room portability. Plus 
high-styled cabinetry that’s only 12 Ibs. light. Or, the 
Playmate 12 (right, below). It hashes on 12” (diag.) of sharp 
picture and bright sound—from only $85*. The Playmates 
feature Admiral Instant Play and built-in antenna. And 
they're backed by this strong warranty: 





Admiral warrants receiver, to original owner, to be free from defects for 
90 days after date of sale. Picture tube so warranted for one year. Obli- 
gation limited to supplying replacement parts except no labor charge 
made if receiver brought to authorized Admiral Service Station within 90 
days alter sale. For name & address of nearest Authorized Admiral Service 
Station, phone Western Union operator 25, 


Admira 


(<=>) The leader in portable TV 


Mir. suggested retail price 


10 


Sir: Mayor Daley of Chicago, one who 
had the courage to employ his authority 
where so many others have failed. 

S. P. GREEN 
Troy, Mich. 


Sir: Aristotle Onassis. If he were Amer- 
ican, his success story would be considered 
a typical American boy’s dream come 
true. We admire him most of all for get 
ting the Bride of the Year 

AUGUSTIN HARRER 
San Ignacio, Bolivia 


Sir: Yale Chaplain William Sloane Coffin 
a man of unimpeachable conscience and 
motivation, whose Thoreau-like dissent has 
inspired thousands and ennobled all 

Jack R. FRIEDMAN 
New Haven, Conn 


Sir Mark Rudd 
IAN URQUHART 


Montreal 
Sir The American law enforcement of- 
ficer. Provoked, assaulted and criticized in 


virtually every urban area, the police have 
held their thin blue line, providing the 
force that unfortunately has been necessary 
to keep law and order in 1968 

Epwarb D. STAIGER 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: The American Doctor, from the ded- 
icated G.P. of rural areas to the surgeon of 
the battlefield to the impersonal practition 
er of computerized medicine, They keep on 
striving to build a better man—even as the 
same men tear each other down. 

E. MALaRa 


White Plains, N.Y 
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it lasted longer. 


Northwestern Mutual policyowner for over 30 years, Mr. Kelm ha 


can produce a crisis for even the best-run companies. 
our company, we've taken in a silent part- 
ner to protect against this risk. That silent 
partner is life insurance, owned and paid 
for by the company. () Like insurance 
against fire and other common risks, life in- 
surance on a keyman guarantees instantly 





Too often, it seems to me, a business is unprotected 
against one of the greatest risks of all—the death of a key 
decision-maker. His brainpower is a vital asset and his loss 





OAt 


s in force with NML 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





ERWIN E. KELM, President and Director, Cargill, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“To stay successful, a business 
should have a silent partner: 


available funds for the inevitable adjustment period,’ 

[) Northwestern Mutual is setting new records with key- 

man life insurance tailored to every size company. [) A 

big reason: maximum protection for the least money. 
NML’s dividend scale has been increased 
13 times in 16 years. Cash values grow rap- 
idly. NML leads in low net cost. 1 Call 
your NML agent. Ask to see comparative 
costs for a keyman program. Northwestern 
Mutual Life—Milwaukee. 


If you don't get copper plumbing, 


r plumbing 
are tw 


LW 


Clog-free, rust-fre 
and hydronic he 
of the key quality 
built home. 
Plumbing that clogs, rusts or leaks 
is unpleasant, costly and can bea seri- 
ous health hazard. Failure of house- 
hold plumbing can lead to complete 
replacement... and this, as every 
homeowner knows, is expensive. 


Ss of a well- 


Make sure you avoid these prob- 
lems by getting copper plumbing. 
Water flowing through copper tubes in 
your home stays just as pureand clear 
as it was at its source. 

Waste flows smoothly through cop- 
per plumbing b e there are no 
obstructions where it can collect and 
cause clogging. 

The majority of homes—both old 


and new—have copper plumbing. And 
even though chances are good that 
your next home will have it, don't gam- 
ble. Remember, a substitute for cop- 
per is just that—a substitute. If you 
don't get copper plumbing, don’t buy 
the house. Get the plumbing that lasts 
—copper plumbing. 


COUNT ON COPPER 





How to say Merry Christmas in Canadian. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


K. Shapleag 


Te perilous, seemingly impossible 

assignment of exploring the se- 
cret world of the Arab commandos 
for this week's cover story fell prin- 
cipally to Beirut Bureau Chief Ed- 
ward Hughes. Meanwhile Jerusalem 
Stringer Marlin Levin and Rome 
Correspondent John Shaw pursued 
essential details on the Israeli side, 
Summing up the complexity of his 
mission, Hughes reports; 

“In Amman, Jordan's capital, I dis- 
covered that the greatest single dan 
ger was not the risk of an Israeli bul- 
let or the stealthy trips I took with the 
commandos along the Jordan Valley 
It was the risk of spending all my time 
in a hotel room waiting for telephone 
calls that might never come, or under 
street lights at rendezvous 
points. For appointments that might 
never be kept. For the big brains of 
the fedayeen are not down by the riv- 
erside, but in and around Amman. 
To find them ts tricky and tedious. Be- 
cause of their inbred sense of secrecy 
and sheer disorganization, it is night- 
marishly hard to get these people to 
cooperate on a project like ours, All 
we wanted was to know all about their 
secret bases, their secret techniques, 
their secret identities.” 

In making his contacts, Hughes 
had the assistance of Abu Said, a 
stringer who began filing to TIME 
18 years ago. His connections were 
unfailing, but the most vital contact 
for our cover story proved easier 
than seemed likely, Hughes reported 

“TI put the arm on a fedayeen taxi 
driver (and gave him $20), to take 
me to the ‘secret: headquarters’ of 
Abu Ammar |code name of Arafat| 
To my surprise, he did. Four hours 
later, by an olive grove, 1 watched 
the Fatah leader transact business 
with two dozen runners, shake the 
hands of wounded soldiers, and 
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HUGHES IN JORDAN 


ing on military action from the Is- 
raeli side, cabled: 

“This war is hard to find; it flares 
and fades. Some time ago, | watched 
the biggest fight yet, sparked by the 
Fatah from a safe spot in a Muslim 
cemetery near Jericho. Through bin 
oculars, there was a grandstand view 
of Jordanian artillery pounding Is- 
raeli armor, To get around Israeli mil- 
itary censorship, we devised a code 
with a friendly kibbutznik in a stra- 
tegically located collective farm by 
the Jordan, who phoned us tips. 
‘Birds’ were Israeli bombers, ‘eggs’ 
were bombs and so on.” 

Reporter Levin sought additional 
information about our cover subject, 
El Fatah Leader Arafat. 

“In a desolate quarter of Jerusalem, 
I met a schoolteacher cousin of Ara- 
fat, who said she would recollect 
what she could and tell me if 1 
would come to her apartment in a 
few days, but only after dark. Two 
nights later, we met in her house at 
the end of an unlighted stony track 
at the edge of Jerusalem. She spoke 
willingly, but when 1 asked her why 
she insisted on seeing me at night, 
she said only, ‘It is Ramadan and 
we fast during the day; | could not 
serve you coffee before dark.’ ” 

Our story was written by Clell Bry- 
ant, edited by Jason McManus and re- 
searched by Ursula Nadasdy 
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CONSTRUCTION AND REFORM 


Ch the White House, car 
penters banged together sturdy 
planks of high-grade pine to construct 
the inaugural-parade reviewing stand 
With far less noise and motion, the 
man who will take the salute on Jan 
20 was also building, and also using first- 


rate materials. President-elect Richard 
Nixon, having picked most of his 
administrative staff, began to select 


policymakers. 

One of the most important choices 
was sull unofficial at the end of last 
week, but Nixon left little doubt that 
he would appoint California Lieut, Gov- 
ernor Robert Finch as Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Finch, 
43, one of Nixon’s oldest friends and po- 
litical associates, will be no ordinary 
Cabinet member. He will oversee Nix- 
on’'s entire domestic program. Finch may 
also eventually head a new agency. Nix- 
on has tentative plans to ask Congress 
to combine HEW with the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
forming a new Department of Human 
Resources, The purpose of the merger 
would be to unite all urban, welfare, pub- 
lic-health and education programs under 


eovener ) 


a single executive—one with total ac- 
cess to the President 

NSC Resurrection. Nixon can also 
be expected to keep his door and ear 
open to two others named to important 
posts. Paul W. McCracken, 52, an econ- 
omist, a University of Michigan pro- 
fessor of business administration, and a 
member of Dwight Eisenhower's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, will become 
chairman of Nixon's CEA (see BUSINESS). 
Harvard Government Professor Henry 
A. Kissinger, 45, who has served as a 
Government consultant and was a for- 
eign-policy adviser to Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller during the preconvention 
period, will be Nixon's assistant for na- 
tional-security affairs. 

The appointments that were publicly 
announced received virtually unanimous 
praise. But it was Kissinger’s that at- 
tracted the most attention—because of 
the man (see following story), because 
of the sensitive nature of the post, and 
because Nixon labeled Kissinger his in- 
strument for a “complete reorganization 
and restructuring of the entire White 
House security planning machinery.” If 
Kissinger and his new boss have their 
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INAUGURAL REVIEWING STAND ABUILDING OUTSIDE WHITE HOUSE 
First-rate materials for the future as well. 


CAMERAS 


Al SATIERWH ITE 





NIXON & DAUGHTER TRICIA IN PALM SPRINGS 
Mood of unusual calm. 


way, that will mean the resurrection of 
the National Security Council as a ma 
jor organ of government. 

Established in 1947 by the legislation 
that also created the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, the NSC* was designed to integrate 
military, diplomatic and economic pol- 
icies. Harry Truman did little to de- 
velop the NSC, but under Eisenhower 
it became an important force and ac- 
quired two subordinate branches, a plan- 
ning board and an operations-coordi- 
nating board. Critics of the system 
charged that the NSC structure amount- 
ed to an obstructive bureaucracy. The 
Kennedy Administration did away with 
the subsidiary boards and operated on 
a more informal basis, with McGeorge 
Bundy running the White House’s “lit- 
tle State Department.” Lyndon Johnson 
continued the Kennedy practice, first 
with Bundy and then with his suc- 
cessor, Walt Rostow. 

All Relevant Choices. During the 
presidential campaign, Nixon frequently 
criticized the Democrats for handling 
* Chaired by the President and including the 
Vice President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and the director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning. The President's assistant 
for national security and an executive secre- 
tary head the council's staff 





the foreign field on a crisis-to-crisis ba- 
sis without sufficient advance planning. 





Talking of the Eisenhower years, Nix- 
on said that the NSC had been “the con- 
trolling element in our success in keep- 
ing the peace.” He attributed “most of 
our serious reverses abroad since 1960 
to the inability or disinclination of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's successors to make ef- 
fective use of the council.” 

Whatever the system employed, there 
can be no argument that a world pow- 
er must constantly seek to anticipate 
major problems and to be prepared 
with fresh ideas to cope with them. Kis- 
singer said that his major assignment 
would be to “make certain that the plan- 
ning mechanism of the Government 
functions more effectively and presents 
to the President all of the relevant con- 
tingencies and choices.” This implies lib- 
crating Kissinger from much of the 
hour-to-hour drudgery—the monitoring 
of cables from abroad and memoran- 
dums from agencies in Washington— 
that kept Bundy and Rostow tied to 
the “situation room” beneath the White 
House. It also means that greater free- 
dom of action in routine matters will 
be entrusted to the operating depart- 
ments, particularly State. Nixon, said 
Kissinger, “urged me to make sure that 
his staff and his advisers free themselves 
for long-range thinking to prevent cri- 
ses from happening, rather than spend 
all of their energies on managing crises 
that might have been avoided.” 

Under No Gun. Like most proposed 
reforms, Nixon’s looked fine on paper 
Whether in fact they will prove more ef- 
ficacious than the present system is un- 
certain. Much will depend on the qual- 
ity of the brainpower assembled under 
Kissinger, the ability of the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon to function 
more independently than at present 
while still satisfying the President, and 
whether the pace and press of devel 
Opments abroad permit the top echelon 
of Government the luxury of deep 
thought. 

While still President-elect, contem 
plating both foreign and domestic af- 
fairs and the shape of his Administration, 
Nixon is enjoying the exertion of pow- 
er without the pressure of urgent re 
sponsibility, “He’s not under the gun,” 
says one aide, “not in his own mind 
He's going to be damned sure it’s put to 
gether right, and with the right peo 
ple.” The announcement of Cabinet ol 
ficers was due this week, but Nixon 
was not rushing matters. He was not 
even in a hurry to nominate a new 
Chief Justice, although he has frequently 
criticized the Supreme Court’s decisions 
on police practices and criminal law 
Earl Warren's resignation, originally sub- 
mitted to Johnson last June, now will 
not take effect until the end of the cur 
rent court term, probably in six months 
Thus the work of the court will not be 
disrupted 

Nixon's decisions were shaped behind 
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Secretary for Domestic Problems 


S Richard Nixon intimates put it: 
“When there's trouble, the Boss 
wants Bob.” Nixon all but announced 
last week that he had chosen his old 
friend Robert Hutchison Finch for Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. In a jocular speech, Finch, 43, 
remarked, “I've worked with the Presi- 
dent-elect a long time and I can tell 
you there hasn't been much health in 
it, there hasn't been much welfare in it, 
but it's been a damn good education.” 
In the process, he has matured as a con- 
summate politician who is likely to be 
the next President's No. | domestic prob- 
lem solver and technician. 

Help Needed. Few public figures in 
recent times have been so closely linked 
as Finch and Nixon. They first met in 
Washington in 1947 when the President- 
elect was a freshman Congressman and 
Finch was a congressional aide. It was 
the start of a political career for which 
Finch had long prepared. 

He had earned a political science de- 
gree from Occidental College and re- 
ceived a law degree from U.S.C. in 1951 
Shortly thereafter, he entered and lost 
two congressional races. But between 
these beatings, Finch developed a lucra- 
tive law practice and a solid grounding 
in California politics. In 1956 he was 
named chairman of the Republican Cen- 
tral Committee of Los Angeles County 
He did well for two years, but after the 
G.O.P.’s debacle in the 1958 congres- 
sional elections, he needed help. At Nix- 
on’s request, Finch came to Washing- 
ton, where he showed his gratitude by 
running a magnificently organized con- 
vention drive to head off Rockefeller 
in 1960. After Nixon's nomination, 
Finch served as campaign manager. 

Blocked at Home. Finch helped or- 
ganize Nixon’s 1962 gubernatorial cam- 
paign, but even as Nixon lost, Finch 
started to get the political fever again. 
The political winds at the time were 
blowing hard toward Ronald Reagan, 
and a wiser Finch decided to skip the 
big contest and content himself with 
the licutenant-governorship, In a sur- 
prisingly large victory, Finch succeeded 
in outpolling Reagan by about 100,000 
votes. All through this period, Finch re- 
mained close to Nixon, When Nixon de 
cided to run for the presidency in 1968, 
Finch was one of the first to start the 
wheels rolling 

After the election, there was little 
doubt that Finch, if he wished, could be- 
come a member of the Cabinet. The 
question that remained was one of his 
own political ambitions. What he really 
wanted was to return to California and 
succeed the ailing Senator George Mur 
phy in 1970. But Murphy told Finch 
that he intended to run for a second 
term. Blocked at home, Finch decided 
to cast his lot once more with Nixon. 

While the formidable responsibilities 
of HEW are more than enough, the job 
may be made even more onerous if 





Nixon carries out his reported plan to 
combine HEW with the Housing and 
Urban Development Agency to create 
a new Human Resources Agency. 

Thus Finch may be confronting the 
entire spectrum of problems spawned 
by urban blight, racial tension and so- 
cial decay. It will be the new Sec- 
retary’s task to integrate Great Society 
programs already in being with the in- 
novations that Nixon hopes to achieve. 

Facing Finch is a vast bureaucracy 
comprising 107,000 employees and a 
budget of $44 billion. Some of the prob- 
lems and programs are: 
> Welfare. Presently a disastrous $4 bil- 
lion program, surrounded by problems 
and proposals for change (see TIME 
Essay, p. 25) 
> Education. HEW now dispenses about 
a billion dollars a year in various ed- 
ucational programs in the ghetto. HEW 


RODERT ISAACS 


ROBERT FINCH 


also has the responsibility for ensuring 
that desegregation deadlines are met, a 
hot issue in the South and one yet to 
come in the North 
> Poverty. In this area, the new Sec- 
retary will face a rising chorus of lib- 
eral demands for more involvement in 
antipoverty areas 

Finch’s political credentials far out- 
weigh his experience in directing social- 
welfare programs. During his tenure in 
Sacramento, he chaired an intergovern- 
mental relations committee to bring all 
the resources of state government to 
bear on solving minority problems, es- 
pecially jobs and housing. He worked 
with the legislature to broaden the pow- 
er of the state to guarantee bank loans 
to black entrepreneurs, and mobilized 
other state agencies to help black busi- 
ness. But these programs, puny by fed 
eral standards, were slow to bring 
change. As Finch complained, “Nobody 
can move fast enough on this problem.” 
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an extraordinarily effective screen of se 
crecy. Of the few news leaks that oc 
curred, the principal one—Finch’s se- 
lection—came as a result of a crack by 
Nixon himself. At a Los Angeles phil- 
anthropic dinner, Nixon referred to the 
Lieutenant Governor as “Secretary 
Finch.” Then Finch hinted which Cab- 
inct post it would be. Other appointees’ 
names were being quietly relayed to 
the FBI for security clearance. With 
Ramsey Clark's permission, the pipeline 
circumvented the Attorney General's of- 
fice to keep the names safe from Wash 
ington’s gossip merchants. 

Despite such precautions, some of 
Nixon's personnel plans—and problems 
—did seep out. His latest choice for De- 
fense Secretary was Democratic Senator 
Henry Jackson of Washington. A se- 
nior member of both the Senate Armed 
Services and the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committees, Jackson has been a steady 
advocate of developing new weapons 
systems and modern equipment for the 
military. Despite his interest in the field, 
however, Jackson was expected to turn 
down the bid to join a Republican Ad- 
ministration. John Kenneth Galbraith 
declined the Moscow embassy. Hubert 
Humphrey turned down the United Na 
tions ambassadorship. J. Edgar Hoover, 
who will be 74 on New Year's Day 
and has continued, by presidential dis- 
pensation, to serve for four years past 
the normal mandatory retirement age, 
was told by Nixon that he could re 
main as FBI director if he wishes. The 
general assumption is that Hoover will 
so choose 

Jottings. But the overriding charac- 
teristic of the Nixon operation in the 
first postelection month was a mood of 
calm unusual for such periods. Those 
who witnessed the frenetic settling-in 
process of John Kennedy eight years 
ago remember crowds and bustle at 
New York's Hotel Carlyle, rush trips 
to Palm Beach, announcements on the 
doorstep of Kennedy's Georgetown 
home. This is not Nixon's nature. His 
travels are announced in advance. His 
entourage remains relatively small, his 
work habits orderly. On a typical Sat- 
urday, he will work in an easy chair, 
his feet on an ottoman, his eye oc- 
casionally wandering from the yellow 
legal pad on his lap to the college foot- 
ball game on television. 

In the midst of the play-by-play, he 
takes a call from Hubert Humphrey or 
Robert Murphy, his liaison man with 
the Administration on foreign affairs. 
There are other calls—scores of them— 
and a constant round of conferences. 
Nearly 20 separate study groups have 
been set to work preparing recommen 
dations on education, health, crime, fis- 
cal policy, and all the other concerns 
Nixon must soon cope with. The CIA in- 
telligence summary comes in daily, just 
as it does to Lyndon Johnson. Nixon 
makes notes in black ink with an old- 
fashioned fountain pen, and from those 
jottings his Administration was gradually 
taking shape. 
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NEW MAN FOR THE SITUATION ROOM 


IS title is a jawbreaker, his func- 

tions well masked from the gen- 
eral public. Yet when Harvard Political 
Scientist Henry Alfred Kissinger as- 
sumes the role of Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, op- 
erating out of the Situation Room in 
the White House basement, he will au- 
tomatically become one of the most im- 
portant men in the U.S. 

Kissinger’s appointment, the first one 
Nixon has made to a major policymaking 
position, won wide praise from academe. 
Harvard Law Professor Adam Yarmo- 
linsky, who spent six years at the Pen- 
tagon under John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don Johnson, declared: “We'll all sleep 
a little better cach night knowing that 





KISSINGER & JOHNSON 
Absolute is not the word for security. 


Henry is down there.” One who viewed 
Nixon's choice with outright misgiving, 
however, was Nuclear Physicist Ralph 
Lapp, who has often been at odds with 
the nation’s scientific Establishment for 
its overinvolvement with the military, 
He argued that Kissinger is an un- 
reconstructed hard-liner. 

Hard or Soft? Lapp is not the only 
American with that view of Kissinger, 
Herman Kahn, head of the Hudson In- 
stitute “think tank” and long an in- 
fluential consultant to the Pentagon, 
once noted that the creator of the film 
character Dr. Strangelove used “part 
Henry Kissinger, part myself, with a 
touch of Wernher von Braun” for a 
model. In fact, claims Yarmolinsky, “the 
resemblance is entirely superficial. He 
is no war lover, period.” Rather, Kis- 
singer is acknowledged by most of his 
colleagues as a thoroughgoing “realist” 
among the often dogmatic band of think- 
ers Known as “defense intellectuals.” 

When a reporter asked Kissinger last 
week if he would characterize himself 


as a hard- or soft-liner, he replied: “I 
have tried to avoid labels like ‘hard’ or 
‘soft.’ ” Moreover, he has vigorously crit- 
icized those who wear such labels. “Soft- 
liners [and] left-wing critics of American 
foreign policy seem incapable of at- 
tacking U.S. actions without elevating 
our opponent to a pedestal,” he wrote 
in the Brookings Institution's recently 
published Agenda for the Nation, “If 
they discern some stupidity or self-in- 
terest on our side, they assume that the 
other side must be virtuous.” As for 
hard-liners, he continued, they “follow 
the same logic in reverse.” 

Riposte Removed. In his first pub- 
lished book, the widely hailed Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy (1957), 
Kissinger emphasized the dangers of 
overreliance on the concept of massive 
retaliation and called for the adoption 
of a more flexible response—three years 
before General Maxwell Taylor made 
headlines with the same argument. There 
are those, however, who insist that the 
flexible-response approach has, in fact, 
made the U.S. more vulnerable to lim- 
ited, “brush-fire” actions since the threat 
of a nuclear riposte has been all but re- 
moved. Kissinger has also deplored the 
notion that the U.S. should seek to es- 
tablish overwhelming military superiori- 
ty over the Soviet Union on the grounds 
that this would destroy the balance of 
power that is needed in a nuclear world. 
In A World Restored (also 1957), on 
Metternich and post-Napoleonic Europe, 
Kissinger wrote, “The desire of one pow- 
er for absolute security means absolute 
insecurity for all the others.” 

That position places him squarely at 
odds with Nixon’s campaign argument 
that the U.S. should abandon the con- 
cept of nuclear parity. He has disagreed 
with Nixon on other issues. Through 
the campaign, Kissinger served as New 
York Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
principal foreign policy adviser, and on 
more than one occasion implied that 
he regarded Nixon as the least qual- 
ified of all the presidential candidates, 
and even as a dangerous man, But Kis- 
singer, who first met Nixon last year at 
a Christmas party in Clare Boothe Luce’s 
Manhattan apartment, discovered during 
his recent talks with the President-elect 
that they shared a number of views— 
most notably on the need to shore up 
NATO, establish closer relations with 
France and West Germany and keep the 
U.S, militarily strong. 

Born in Fuerth, Germany, in 1923, 
Kissinger came to the U.S. in 1938, 
when his family fled from Hitler, still 
speaks with a noticeable accent. After 
four years as a World War II enlisted 
man, including a year and a half in 
Army counter-intelligence in Europe, he 
received his bachelor’s (summa cum 
laude), master’s and doctoral degrees 
from Harvard. He served as a White 
House consultant during the first 18 
months of the Kennedy Administration, 
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but his influence waned after he ar- 
gued that it was anomalous to send 
16,000 “advisers” to Viet Nam just when 
the decision was being made to neu- 
tralize Laos. Since 1965, he has made 
three trips to Viet Nam for the John 
son Administration. 

First Priority. In the Brookings In- 
stitution study, Kissinger maintained that 
a “comprehensive, bipartisan, high-level 
re-evaluation of all aspects of national 
security” should be one of the first or- 
ders of business for the new Admin- 
istration. The primary requirement is 
for “a definition of the national in- 
terest and national security over the 
next decade.” since in his view the ultra- 
empirical U.S. too often handles de- 
velopments on an ad hoc basis, without 
any clearly defined purpose or overall 
view. In his five books and a raft of mag- 
azine articles, Kissinger has set forth 
his viewpoints on how the U.S. should 
handle some of the major geopolitical is- 
sues of the day 
® FLEXIBLE RESPONSE: “The Romans 
stampeded the first time they confronted 
Hannibal's elephants, not because the el- 
ephants were particularly effective but 
because the Romans had never con- 
sidered a mode for dealing with such a 
contingency,” Kissinger wrote in Nu 
clear Weapons and Foreign Policy. Con- 
sequently, the U.S. needs “a doctrine 
{whose} task will be to prevent us from 
being continually surprised.” Kissinger 
argued that weaponry and_ personnel 
should be set up to cope with any con- 
tingency, so that force could be re- 
sisted without inevitable resort to nu- 
clear weapons (though he envisioned 
the use of tactical nuclear weapons with- 
out incinerating the world). 
® THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE; “The most 
constructive American foreign policy 
since the end of World War II has 
been the development of Atlantic re- 
lationships,” he wrote in The Troubled 
Partnership (1965), Arguing that the Al- 
lies want leadership—not hegemony 
from the U.S., he strongly defended 
De Gaulle for his efforts “to teach his 
people and perhaps his Continent at- 
titudes of independence and self-reli 
ance.” He also paid tribute to the French 
President as a man who, like himself, rec- 
ognizes that peace is not a natural con- 
dition but the result of a carefully main- 
tained balance of power 
@ VIET NAM: Kissinger dates the be- 
ginning of U.S. error to 1961, when 
the number of American advisers was ex- 
panded twentyfold. He argues that a 
U.S.-style political structure cannot be 
superimposed on Viet Nam. He also 
maintains that doing battle with the 
North has only complicated matters. 
Thus, he privately called for a bomb- 
ing halt over the North in early 1967. In 
mid-1968, he was instrumental in prepar- 
ing a peace proposal offered by Nelson 
Rockefeller. It called for a phased troop 
pullback, the end of guerrilla warfare by 
the Viet Cong, internationally supervised 
elections, and finally Saigon-Hanoi_ ne- 
gotiations on reunification. 
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Brainpower 


Believing as he does that too little fed- 
eral money has been put into scientific 
research in recent years, Dr. Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, 67, is sure to be popular among 
his professional colleagues, Named last 
week as Science Adviser to the Nixon 
Administration, the articulate president 
of the California Institute of Technology 
will need all the teaching and admin- 
istrative experience he has gained at 
five universities. His responsibilities will 
include keeping the President abreast 
of scientific developments at home and 
abroad, selling the Administration’s pol- 
icies to the academic community, and in- 
tensifying the nation’s federal and pri- 
vate research effort 

DuBridge enjoys immense respect 
among his fellow scientists, and his ap- 
pointment was viewed by them as an ex- 
cellent one. Though a physicist deeply 
devoted to the intricacies of basic sci- 
ence, DuBridge has built his reputation 
primarily as a thoughtful and creative 
administrator, He is also a social ac- 
tivist in Los Angeles, where he is chair- 
man of the local Urban Coalition. 
Speaking at Notre Dame last year, Dr. 
DuBridge decried the use of university 
facilities for secret research into such 
things as weaponry 

While Nixon was evaluating and an- 
nouneing appointments, his 18 tempo- 
rary task forces were hard at work 
preparing studies on priorities that face 
the new President. The reports are due 
by the end of the year. Among the im- 
pressive list of task-force chiefs: 
® ALAN PIFER, 47, an educator and head 
of the Carnegie Foundation, is preparing 
a report on all areas of education, with 
particular emphasis on methods of fed- 
eral financing. 
® RICHARD C. CORNUELLE, 41, is a 
rare combination of social activist and 
political conservative. Hired by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to 
head up the Center for Independent Ac- 
tion, he has been deeply concerned with 
the role of private enterprise in helping 
the poor. He is putting this experience 
to work as head of the task force on vol- 
untary action. 
® DR. CHARLES TOWNES, 53, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, is the 
inventor of the laser. His area of study 
is to determine what should come after 
the Apollo program, His ideas will be co- 
ordinated with those of DR. HORTON 
GUYFORD STEVER, 52, president of the 
Carnegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh, who will look at the whole field 
of science policy. 

@® CHARLES L. MILLER, 39, head of 
M.LT.’s civil-engineering department, is 
working with 20 other experts on the 
foreseeable tangles in transportation. 

® JOHN T. DUNLOP, 54, a Harvard eco- 
nomics professor, has applied his ac- 
ademic specialty to the problems of the 
workingman. His task force will sug- 
gest improvements in public-health prac- 
tices ranging from Medicaid to drug 
control. 
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Dear Leader 


Those great American institutions, the 
mailing list and the form letter, are usu- 
ally employed to sell goods, advocate 
causes and solicit funds. Now they are 
being used to help populate high ech 
elons of the Nixon Administration, 

As one means of obtaining nomi- 
nations for approximately 2,000 jobs- 
posts above the civil service ranks but 
below the Cabinet and White House staff 
—Nixon talent scouts have sent out 
81,000 requests for suggestions. The re- 
cipients are the 66,000 people listed in 
Who's Who in America and 15,000 oth- 
ers whose names appear on rosters of 
trade and professional associations and 
the like 

“You, as a leader, are in a position 
to know and recommend exceptional in- 
dividuals,” says the letter signed “Sin- 
cerely, Richard M. Nixon.” The as 
sumption that anyone listed in Who's 
Who is necessarily a leader is of course 
fallacious; the reference work contains 
thousands of followers. But the letter 
added to the flattery by requesting that 
the recipient take “time from your 
busy schedule to participate in this all 
important program.” All that has to be 
done is to pass an application form 
along to the nominee for bureaucrat 
and then return it to Washington with 
the sponsor's comments. 

Nearly 2,000 recommendations had 
been received by last week, although 
many of the requests for nominations 
were still in the mails. 

Baltimore City Comptroller Hyman 
A. Pressman was one of those who did 
receive his letter, and is giving “serious 
thought” to individuals he might sug- 
gest. But Pressman announced he was 
“flabbergasted” at being asked. He need 
not have been so surprised, A loyal Dem- 
ocrat, he worked for Hubert Humphrey's 
election. Recently, he received another 
form letter from Nixon—a _ thank-you 
note for service to this year’s Republican 
campaign. 


Learning to Live with Congress 


Lyndon Johnson had trouble enough 
with the 90th Congress, even though 
his own party controlled both houses. 
Richard Nixon, facing a Capitol Hill 
controlled by the opposition, will have 
to be a consummate politician if he is 
to get anything but misery from the 
91st. Wisconsin's Melvin Laird, chair- 
man of the House Republican Con- 
ference, concedes that the next President 
“will have to be the greatest salesman 
of the century” to get his programs 
across. While the real test of his pow- 
ers of persuasion will not come for 
months, Nixon’s moves so far have been 
calculated to make the best of a very 
tough situation. 

His choice of Bryce Harlow as chief 
congressional liaison man was one 
shrewd step. A former congressional 
staff member, White House aide in the 
Eisenhower Administration and lobbyist 
for Procter & Gamble, Harlow is wide- 
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ly known and respected by legislators 
of both parties. But more important 
than any staff appointment to date has 
been Nixon’s determined effort to es- 
tablish rapport with Chairman Wilbur 
Mills of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. With his almost total pow- 
er over taxes, social security policy and 
related issues, Mills will be the single 
most important legislator in determining 
the success or failure of Nixon's do- 
mestic programs 

Small Triumph. Several times since 
the election, Nixon has telephoned 
Mills for “friendly” chats. Last week 
he had the Arkansas Democrat tn for 
an hour’s conversation. If the courtship 
so far has not produced any grand en 
tente, it has at least created a prom- 
ising air of cooperation and potential 
compromise. “We'll try to work out 





NIXON & MILLS AT PIERRE 
No fan of cooked books. 


some degree of compatibility,” said 
the Congressman, “that will make it pos- 
sible for us to legislate.” 

What Mills decided not to say was 
of greater significance. After his meet- 
ing with Nixon, he addressed a meet- 
ing of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. The advance text of his 
speech contained sharp criticism of Nix- 
on's proposals to use tax incentives for 
private enterprise as a principal means 
of curing social and physical blight in 
the slums. Mills dropped this portion 
of his talk. Instead, he said he would con- 
sider specific measures along the lines 
Nixon proposes—if Nixon can persuade 
him that they are the most efficient 
way of handling particular problems 

Mills, naturally, made no commit- 
ments; Nixon has yet to make concrete 
legislative requests. But in view of Mills’ 
previous opposition to the concept of 
using tax breaks instead of direct spend 
ing for social purposes, the fact that he 
announced himself as now open to the 


idea was something of a triumph for 
the incoming Administration. Through- 
out the campaign Nixon had stressed 
his reliance on the private sector in cop- 
ing with domestic problems as the prin 
cipal difference between his approach 
and the Democrats’. Mills himself is no 
big spender. His insistence on economies 
as the price for enacting the income 
tax surcharge last June caused a lengthy 
deadlock with Lyndon Johnson. But 
Mills opposes tax remission as “back- 
door spending,” a bookkeeping gambit 
that can reduce the tax base and make 
the federal budget even more misleading 
than it already is 

No Grand Schemes. One factor that 
helped to mollify Mills was Nixon's ap 
parent agreement thal any tax breaks al 
lowed to private industry—to subsidize 
job training for the unemployed, for in- 
stance—be listed in the bud- 
get as expenditures. Also, 
when Mills preached to Nix 
on on the virtues of an aus- 
tere spending program and the 
vices of cooking the books, 
he found a receptive audience 

Of course, one comfortable 
talk does not necessarily en 
sure protracted harmony be 
tween a Republican President 
and a Democratic Congress 
Mills, for instance, still op- 
poses Nixon's proposal to gear 
increases in social security 
benefits to rises in the cost 
of living. At least three other 
areas of dispute are already 
discernible 
@ DEFENSI SPENDING If 
Nixon insists on a large-scale 
buildup of military strength 
to close what he has called 
the security gap, he will like- 
ly run into heavy opposition, 
particularly tn the Senate. 
@ THE SPACE PROGRAM. Nix 
on has been a vigorous ad- 
vocate of space exploration. 
Congress is likely to pick 
space as a target for retrenchment rath- 
er than expansion, 
© THE INCOME TAX SURCHARGE 
Scheduled to expire June 30, the 10% 
surcharge worth more than $10 billion 
a year, will be crucial in budgetary con- 
siderations. Nixon would like to see tt 
ended, but on the other hand he is 
pledged to check inflation. Mills and 
other fiscal conservatives who initially 
opposed the tax now argue that it may 
be necessary to keep it unless Gov- 
ernment spending is reduced 

Other issues will emerge as Nixon 
presents his detailed proposals and as 
Democratic leaders more liberal than 
Mills seck to produce their own al- 
ternatives. So far, the Democrats have 
unveiled no grand schemes for the 9Ist 
Congress. Their main effort may well 
be to preserve and finance Great So- 
ciety programs. Nixon is now in the proc- 
ess of determining how much he can 
safely demand—and how he can get 
the opposition to meet him halfway. 
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POLITICS 


Re-electing Rooney 

Few men on Capitol Hill generate as 
much fear and frustration as Congress 
man John James Rooney. In the 17 
years that he has chaired the powerful 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for State, Justice, Commerce, the Ju- 
diciary and related agencies, the di 
minutive Democrat from Brooklyn has 
made a career of slashing budget re- 
quests, especially those of the State De- 
partment. It was Rooney who coined 
the famous expression “booze allow- 
ance” for diplomats’ representational al- 
lowance—money allotted for official en 
tertaining. His blistering interrogations 
have left battered and bloodied almost 
two generations of officialdom. Despite 
his tortuous quizzings and penurious dis 
position, Rooney, 65, has his advocates 
in Foggy Bottom. Financially, at least. 
Last week a report on the contributors 
to his 1969 primary campaign showed 
that a slew of senior State Department 
officials have chipped in to re-elect Roo- 
ney. Among them: Angier Biddle Duke, 
Ambassador to Denmark, $100; Perry 
Culley, Consul General in Paris, $300; 
Charles Manning, Consul General in 
Bermuda, $1,000; William Foster, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, $300; Michel Cie- 
plinski, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Administrative Affairs, $500; Frank 
Meyer, Special Assistant for Congres- 
sional Relations, $400. In all, 13 State 
Department officials and the wife of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration, Idar Rimstad, con- 
tributed $4,175 to the Rooney coffers. 

The contributions were perfectly le- 
gal. By making their donations to a cit- 
izen group for Rooney rather than to 
the candidate himself, the donors did 
not violate the Hatch Act provision pro- 
hibiting direct political contributions 
Nonetheless, as the Washington Post ar- 
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Legal but questionable. 
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gued, “The giving of campaign con- 
tributions under such circumstances is 
not far removed from a genteel bribe 
And the taking of them is bound to 
strike some people, starting with us, as 
something very like a political shake- 
down.” Rooney sailed off to Japan for 
one of his regular inspections. In To- 
kyo he will confer with Ambassador 
U. Alexis Johnson and look for lux- 
uries lurking in embassy operations. 

Will the donations soften Rooney's 
penny-pinching predilections? Rimstad 
doesn’t think so. “I don’t think it makes 
any difference one way or the other. 
He will damned well do as he pleases.” 


CHICAGO 


The Blue Curtain 

Daniel Walker is a model of rec- 
titude and respectability. He is a 1945 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy 
and a former editor in chief of the North- 
western University Law Review, who 
later became law clerk to U.S. Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Vinson. Now, at 46, he is 
vice president and general counsel of 
Marcor Inc., the $2.3 billion parent of 
Montgomery Ward and the Container 
Corporation of America, On top of that, 
he is the Mafia-fighting president of Chi- 
cago's crime commission. 

With this background, he was picked 
by the President's Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence to 
head a study of the clashes between 
cops and civilians during the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago last August. No 
one could suspect Walker of pro-hippie 
bias; so his report had all the more im- 
pact last week when it accused the po 
lice themselves of rioting. The report, 
Rights in Conflict (Time, Dec. 6), found 
fault on both sides—but came down 
harder on Chicago's police for losing 
control not only of the crowds, but 
also of themselves. 

Beautiful Cops. At first, Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley had praise for the report. 
“Overall,” said Daley, “it is an excel- 
lent study." He confined his criticism 
to the report's seven-page summary, 
which ticked off incident after incident 
of police near-hysteria and expressed as- 
tonishment that few policemen had been 
disciplined for misbehavior. Taken by it 
self, the summary could “mislead the 
public,” Daley warned. 

Then, at a press conference, Walker 
coldly demanded that Chicago's police 
department “root out and punish” the of 
fending officers. “The blue curtain can 
not be permitted to fall,” he said. Walk- 
er blamed Daley for creating a climate 
of encouragement for police violence 
by ordering cops to “shoot to kill” ar- 
sonists after the city’s ghetto riots last 
April. “When the police acted with re- 
straint in April,” Walker observed, “they 
were condemned, When they acted with 
violence, the city was silent.” 

That was too much for Daley and 
his men in blue. Insisted the mayor 
“If you were to ask me if I support the 
Chicago police department and the Na- 
tional Guard in their actions, the an- 
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DANIEL WALKER 
Demand to root out and punish. 


swer would be an unequivocable [sic] 
yes.” Police Superintendent James Con- 
lisk ventured a brief statement, saying 
that “to speak of ‘a police riot’ is to dis- 
tort the history of those days in Au 
gust. The world knows who the rioters 
were.” Commander Ronald Nash, who 
headed a force of 135 police during 
the convention week's most violent con 
frontation outside the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, said of his men: “They were beau- 
tiful, They conducted themselves as pro 
fessional policemen.” 

Last Word. Walker found instant sup- 
port. “It is an excellent document,” said 
Jay Miller, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union's [linois 
division. Wrote Chicago Daily News 
Columnist Mike Royko: “Those police 
men who did not bash private citizens 
showed great restraint. Not only did 
they restrain themselves from hitting cit 
izens, they also restrained themselves 
from restraining the policemen who hit 
the citizens.” But William Campbell, 
chief judge of the U.S. district court in 
Chicago, suggested that Walker's staff 
had worked hastily, heedless of an in 
vestigation by a grand jury that he had 
appointed. The grand jury’s report is ex 
pected in January, That, said Campbell, 
“will be the one correct, definitive, ob 
jective story.” The Chicago Tribune 
charged that the Walker report had 
been “substantially rewritten” by the Jus- 
tice Department under the direction of 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark. “A 
pure fabrication,” replied Clark. 

Until the grand-jury report appeared, 
at least, it seemed the Chicago police 
would have the last word. After Walk- 
er’s attacks last week, Mayor Daley— 
flanked by smiling policemen—an- 
nounced a $2,000 pay raise for the 
city’s cops next year. Wages of a man 
with 42 months on the force, for ex- 
ample, will jump from $9,000 to $11,000 
annually, The raises, boasted Daley, will 


“make them the highest-paid policemen | 


in the nation.” 
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THE PARIS CONFERENCE 
All Set to Talk 


—But No Place to Sit 

During 74 hours of private talks in 
Paris last week, the U.S. and North 
Viet Nam settled all but two of the pro- 
cedural problems that have delayed the 
beginning of an expanded peace con- 
ference. They agreed, for example, that 
the salon of the Hotel Majestic, where 
the talks on the Viet Nam war have 
been under way since May, is large 
enough, after all, to accommodate the ex 
panded talks. They also decided that 
two doors should be used, one for the 
representatives of Hanoi and of the Na 
tional Liberation Front, the other for del- 
egates from Saigon and the U.S. 

Unfortunately, the two issues left un- 
resolved were probably the most im- 
portant of all. One was a date for the 
first meeting involving all four sides 
(Secretary of State Dean Rusk predicted 
that it would be held some time this 
week). The other was the shape of the ne- 
gotiating table. Hanoi wanted a square 
one, which would give the N.L.F. a 
side to itself. As the Communists see it, 
that arrangement would enhance the 
guerrillas’ claim to independent status, 
The Allies apparently see it the same 
way. They want two rectangular tables, 
with the U.S. and South Viet Nam seat- 
ed at one, and North Viet Nam and 
the N.L.F. at the other, to prevent the 
guerrillas from getting a whole side of 
a table to themselves. It might have 
seemed absurd, but in the past, con 
ferences on grave issues have foundered 
over such trivial “modalities” (see box) 
And as Hanoi Spokesman Xuan Thuy 
noted, “Whether it is important or not, 
it must be resolved. You cannot sit 
down at a conference without a table.” 

Roaring Off. Saigon was having prob- 
lems of a different sort. After the Sen- 
ate met in secret session to approve 
South Viet Nam’s delegation, the acute- 
ly sensitive lower house protested that 
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HEAVEN KNOWS, WE'VE TRIED EVERYTHING ELSE 


approval should have come from a joint 
session. The Supreme Court agreed, and 
not until week’s end did the lower house, 
its pride salved, give its approval. As 
soon as that obstacle was cleared, the del- 
egation motorcade roared off for Tan 
Son Nhut airport to board an Air Viet 
Nam 727 for the flight to Paris, 

Pham Dang Lam, Saigon’s observer 
at the talks up to now and a former For- 
eign Minister (1964-65), will head the 
official group. The other members in- 
clude: Nguyen Xuan Phong, like Lam 
a Southerner and former Minister With- 
out Portfolio under Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky when Ky was Premier 
in 1966; Mrs. Nguyen Thi Vui, niece 
of a Trotskyite killed by other Com- 
munists in 1946 and a successful law- 
yer with a long record of working for 
the poor; Vuong Van Bac, a Northerner, 
a lawyer and a Ky man; and Nguyen 
Ngoc Huy, a professor at Saigon’s Na- 
tional Institute of Administration. 

In addition to the official delegates, 
there will be a seemingly endless stream 
of South Vietnamese visitors backed 
up by a 100 million-piaster bank ac- 
count ($850,000 at official exchange 
rates), a score of Mercedes and Peu- 
geots, and villas and apartments sprin 
kled through the more fashionable fau- 
bourgs. Ky also headed for Paris to 
serve as the unofficial overseer and the 
chief conduit for information between 
Saigon and the delegation. Among oth- 
ers headed for the talks: a dozen Ky 
aides; 27 chauffeurs, servants and 
guards; a team of Chieu Hoi defectors 
headed by former Viet Cong Colonel 
Tam Ha; 47 “observers” who will re- 
port to Nguyen Van Kicu, who is Sai- 
gon’s charge d’affaires in Taipei and 
brother of South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu; 115 representatives 
of such special-interest groups as the 
Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao sects; and del- 
egations from the Senate and the House. 

In the face of that formidable crowd, 
the U.S. delegation was hoping to aug- 
ment its number by a single new man— 
to be named by Richard Nixon. Chief 






U.S. Negotiator Averell Harriman flew 
back to the U.S. for talks with the Presi- 
dent-elect, afterward predicted — that 
Nixon would send an observer. Five 
hours later, Nixon said he would not, 
but planned instead to have his Wash- 
ington foreign-policy observer Robert 
Murphy keep an eye on the talks. Come 
Jan. 20, Harriman expects to be leav- 
ing Paris; the No. 2 man, Cyrus Vance, 
may stay On a month or more. Though 
a Nixon spokesman said “no final de- 
cision” has yet been made on the new 
chief U.S. negotiator, the leading can- 
didate is a familiar figure in the Viet 
Nam picture: former Ambassador to 
Saigon Henry Cabot Lodge. 








Those Maddening 
Modalities 


WO hundred years ago, Jean Jacques 

Rousseau described peace parleys as 
“a species of general diets where one 
deliberates in common as to whether 
the table will be round or square, wheth- 
er the chamber will have more or fewer 
doors, whether such and such a pleni- 
potentiary will have his face or his 
back turned toward the window, wheth- 
er such and such another will take two 
steps more or less while making a visit, 
and upon a thousand other questions 
of equal importance, uselessly debated 
for the past three centuries.” Things 
have scarcely changed since. 

To dignify their often absurd argu- 
ments over such ceremonial questions, 
diplomats talk about “modalities.” The 
word is derived from “modal,” which 
pertains to form as opposed to substance 

-and history is studded with episodes 
where wrangles over form all but pre- 
vented negotiators from ever getting 
down to substance. 

. 

Most maddening of all the modalities 
has been the problem of precedence. It 
took nearly six months to sign the Peace 
of Ryswick in 1697, for example, be- 
cause the representatives of France and 
the Holy Roman Empire never could 
agree about who should walk into the 
conference room first; they finally agreed 
to enter together, and so ended what 
was known as the War of the Grand AI- 
liance. In 1801, Thomas Jefferson adopt- 
ed the rule of “pell-mell” for diplomatic 
meetings—whoever arrived first, entered 
first. That solution has long since been 
dropped by protocol-conscious officials. 
Numerous efforts have been made to reg- 
ulate matters of precedence. The Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815 established 
four classes of diplomatic representatives 
(ambassadors and Papal legates; min- 
isters plenipotentiary; ministers resident; 
chargés d'affaires), Heads of state re- 
mained a problem; at Vienna, the con- 


ference hall had no fewer than five 
doors to cope with the attending 
monarchs. 


The problems persisted. Thus the 1945 














OPINION 


Pondering the Problems 

“This is the American way of doing 
things—to expect to solve all the world’s 
problems in four days,’ complained Su- 
lak Sivaraksa, editor of Bangkok's So- 
cial Science Review. Grumped U.S. 
Economist Carl Kaysen: “Everyone 
wants to talk and no one wants to lis- 
ten.” The occasion for their disgrun- 
tlement was a four-day meeting last 
week in Princeton of some 90 inter- 
national intellectuals assembled for a 
look at “The U.S.—lIts Problems, Im- 
pact and Image in the World.” The con- 
ferees, naturally enough, were dismayed 


Potsdam Conference ground to a halt 
while whole phalanxes of foreign of- 
ficers fretted over who should enter 
first. They finally found a room with 
three doors so that Churchill, Stalin 
and Truman could come in simulta- 
neously. Another near impasse was 
averted at the conference’s end when 
Stalin insisted that he be the first to 
sign, since the British Prime Minister 
and the U.S. President had each been 
first in two previous conferences. Har- 
ry Truman refused to make a fuss about 
it. “You can sign any time you want 
to,” he snorted. “I don’t care.” 

With only two doors accommodating 
four delegations at the Paris peace talks, 
there are certain to be similar hassles un- 
less the U.S. and South Vietnamese of- 
ficials agree to walk in (or sidle in) 
side by side, and the North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong functionaries do the same 

e 

The size and shape of negotiating ta- 
bles is another problem that has con- 
founded many a diplomat. At the 1959 
Geneva Conference of the Big Four, a 
protracted dispute was finally ended 
when the U.S., Russia, Britain and 
France agreed to sit at a round table 
while the East and West Germans sat 
at small, square, separate tables pre- 
cisely six pencil widths from the main 
table. To solve the present impasse in 
Paris, some officials have suggested that 
no formal tables be used—but then the 
negotiators would argue over the size 
and shape of the coffee tables that would 
be needed to accommodate their ash- 
travs, water pitchers and doodling pads 

The Korean armistice talks, which 
have dragged on through 275 sessions, 
have provided some classic examples 
of the use of punctilio to shatter a ri- 
val’s composure. At one of the first meet- 
ings, North Korea’s General Nam II 
provided himself with a particularly high 
chair and seated U.S. Admiral C. Tur- 
ner Joy on a low one. Joy saw to it 
that the chairs were of equal height 
from then on. When the allies set out a 
small United Nations table flag, the 
North Koreans followed suit—only 
theirs was six inches taller. In this case, 
however, Joy “hastened to veto any ten- 
dency toward such competition.” as he 
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by the problems themselves, but per- 
haps even more so by the impossibility 
of getting a roomful of intellectuals to 
agree on what to do about them. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
International Association for Cultural 
Freedom, based in Paris and funded 
largely by the Ford Foundation. At a 
cost of about $80,000, the 1.A.C.F. gave 
the incoming Nixon Administration a 
searching set of speculations about the 
state of the U.S. today and where it is 
heading. France's Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, journalist and author of the 
bestselling The American Challenge, 
voiced a note of urgency in opening 
the conference. “America, as the lead- 





wrote in his book, How Communists Ne- 
gotiate, “thereby perhaps averting con- 
struction of the two tallest flagpoles on 
earth.” The meetings have now turned 
into what one participant calls “the bat- 
tle of the bladder.” They often run for 
eight hours, and if any of the senior 
members leaves the table before the ses- 
sion is formally closed, the other side in- 
terprets it as a deliberate walkout. The 
THE BETTMANN ANCHIVE 
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NAPOLEON GOING TO TILSIT IN 1807 


talks are also spiced with undiplomatic 
language. When U.S. Army Major Gen- 
eral Richard Ciccolella was the senior 
United Nations member last year, he reg- 
ularly prefaced his remarks to North Ko- 
rean Major General Pak Chun Kuk 
with the phrase: “Pak, you bastard.” 
Pak, in turn, snapped at Ciccolella when 
the American’s attention strayed during 
an involved explanation of a document: 
“Look at the goddamn chart.” 

Probably the nastiest problems of all 
are posed when heads of state get to- 
gether. In 1475, England’s Edward 1V 
and France’s Louis XI met in the mid- 
dle of a bridge spanning the Somme 
near Amiens, with a thick oaken lattice 





ing industrial power, is the crucial bat- 
tlefield,” he said. “The crisis you are 
living through we will have to face in 
the future.” Some of the matters 
discussed: 

© THE RACES. The nation’s racial prob- 
lems “are now hampering its clear vi- 
sion in dealing with the rest of the 
world,” contended Writer Harold Cruse 
(The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual). 
Black Power, said Cruse, is a necessary 
step on the way to eventual integration: 
the Negro must develop his own iden- 
tity before he can successfully join U.S. 
society as an equal. Cruse described 
Black Power as “a belated attempt to 
get an economic and political share of 


separating them, to settle a war in Pic- 
ardy. The three feuding princes of Laos 
—Souphanouvong, Souvanna Phouma 
and Boun Oum, similarly met in the mid- 
dle of a bridge over the Nam Lik 
River in 1961 to launch the talks that 
eventually led to the country’s tenuous 
neutralization. When Napoleon and Al- 
exander I of Russia met in 1807 to 
carve up Europe in the Treaty of Til- 
sit, the site for preliminary talks was 
an elaborate barge anchored in the Riv- 
er Memel in Prussia. The precedence 
problem was solved by having the two 
monarchs set out simultaneously for the 
barge from the river banks; Napoleon, 
naturally, provided himself with the fast- 
er boat and arrived first. 
e 

That historic confrontation will have 
an echo next week when Thailand's 
King Bhumibol Adulyadej and Laos’ 
King Savang Vatthana meet. The two 
monarchs will throw ceremonial switch- 
es opening a power line from Thai- 
land’s Ubolratana Dam to the Nam 
Ngum Dam in Laos. But the meeting 
presented some nearly insuperable prob- 
lems. The middle of the Mekong River, 
boundary between the two countries, 
was chosen as a meeting place. The Lao- 
tians took over a river-borne gin mill 
called the Ruen Phae (Floating House) 
and refitted it 4 la Napoleon, with gold 
cloth, a red carpet, flags and, of course, 
thrones of equal height. But how should 
the thrones be placed? “It was improp- 
er to seat the two side by side since 
one of them would be on the left, the less- 
er position,” explained a Thai official. 
“They also could not face each other 
at the border since that is the usual 
stance for a peace treaty after hostil- 
ities.” For a while, it was thought that 
the kings would have to sit at 45-de- 
gree angles to one another. Finally, pro- 
tocol experts from both countries de- 
cided that it would not be so bad, after 
all, to have them facing one another. 

That the ever-so-sensitive negotiators 
in Paris can solve the modalities of 
their conference with such aplomb, how- 
ever, may be too much to hope. So 
far, nobody has suggested meeting 
aboard one of the bateaux mouches 
that ply the Seine—but who knows? 
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the American pie,” but insisted that it 
is uniquely American and unrelated to 
European theories of class struggle. Al- 
though most participants denounced the 
idea of black separatism—John Oakes, 
editor of the New York Times editorial 
page, called it “impractical, unreal and 
immoral"—CORE Director Roy Innis 
unflinchingly defended it 

® UNIVERSITIES. Sociologist Daniel Bell 
argued that today “the source of power 
comes from theoretical knowledge—- 
and, as this is the case, the university 
will replace the corporation as the main 
source of innovation and direction, The 
university is the gatekeeper of society.” 
If that is true, said Poland’s Jan Kott, 
a professor of comparative literature, 
the U.S. university is not ready for the 
task. “After a year at Berkeley,” he ex 
plained, “I think the university is a 
green zone of escape, not a real place 
in a real world. Two days after the take- 
over of Nanterre, De Gaulle was tot 
tering, but two months after the take 
over of Columbia—nothing. This green 
zone has to become more involved.” 

® SOCIAL ORDER. Existing institutions, 
predicted Pierre Emmanuel, 1.A.C.F.’s di- 
rector, “will be less and less adequate 
to cope with the repressed energies be- 
low the surface or right in the middle 
of each of us. Americans will have to re- 
discover suffering as something which 
must have a meaning in the overall pro- 
cess of change. I think that man will 
need to go further in the direction of 
chaos, that the 20th century is not over 
yet, and that we must get used to a life 
with a high contrast between organi- 
zation and disruption. It is not a very 
pleasant perspective.” But, he added, it 
is necessary if change is to come about. 
Norwegian Scholar Lars Roar Langslet 
found encouragement in his assumption 
that “a profound self-criticism” has be- 
come a primary concern for Americans 
“Self-confidence has given way to self 
consciousness,” said Langslet. “This may 
be experienced by Americans as a sign 
of distress, perhaps even of nihilism. I re- 
gard it as a sign of hope.” 

® WORLD ROLE. Alastair Buchan, head 
of London’s Institute of Strategic Stud- 
ies, warned wryly: “If war is too se- 
rious to be left to generals, the for- 
mulation, negotiation and implementa- 
tion of foreign policy is too serious to 
be left to intellectuals.” 

With some dissent from Asian par- 
ticipants, there was general agreement 
that in the future exercise of its global 
role, the U.S. should rely less on di- 
rect, military means—the notion pop- 
ularly Known as “no more Viet Nams.” 
Harvard's Stanley Hoffmann argued 
that the U.S. “must move from being 
a global power to having a global im- 
pact.” Columbia's Zbigniew Brzezinski 
called for “selective disengagement,” 
while observing that there Is no way 
the U.S. can totally retreat from its com- 
mitment in world affairs. “Even the 
most brilliant indictments of U.S. pol- 
icy,” he added, “cannot erase the fact 
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SCHLESINGER 
Either reason or force. 


that the United States has become the 
only power that thinks in global terms 
and actively seeks constructive world- 
wide arrangements.” 

Praising the U.S. for reacting with 
“wisdom and restraint” to setbacks in 
Viet Nam, Servan-Schreiber maintained 
that “the best thing for the future that 
has happened is perhaps the failure of 
military power in Viet Nam.” He add- 
ed that the U.S. military presence in Eu- 
rope was no longer needed, and most 
of the participants agreed. That pres- 
ence, said Stanley Hoffmann, “rein- 
forces dependency. In effect, this per 
petuates the satellite position of West- 
ern Europe.” 


SURTON BERINSEY 





KENNAN 
Pulse of confidence. 





@ THE FUTURE. Though generally pes- 
simistic. George Kennan, of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 
found one possibility for hope. Said 
Kennan: “Millions of people are in a 
mood, if my senses do not deceive me, 
to welcome a general movement of na- 
tional unity; to see the decorum of our 
life restored; to see the frowns replaced 
with smiles; to mingle their efforts with 
those of other people, instead of jeer- 
ing and screaming at other people; to 
feel the pulse of returning confidence 
in themselves, in our value as a nation, 
in the possibilities of our future. The 
right spirit and quality of leadership 
would certainly achieve it. The new Ad- 
ministration must be given a fair op- 
portunity to show what it can do,” 
Harvard Political Sociologist Martin 
Peretz argued that “the imperative to 
think and work for change remains com- 
pelling,” but blamed liberals for un- 
derestimating the resilience of American 
society. He also accused intellectuals of 
scanting current cruelties and injustices. 
Said he: “Much of what is being thought 
and written by intellectuals concerned 
with future change serves largely to ob 
scure large aspects of the content of 
the present.” 

One of the conference's more un- 
usual figures was Dr. Eugen Loebl, a 
Czech economist and former director 
of the Czechoslovak State Bank who 
now in exile. He was an urgent ad- 
vocate of the reforms that brought on 
Soviet repression last August, Loeb! at- 
tacked the U.S. New Left for thinking 
that overthrowing the capitalist system 
of private property leads to overnight so 
cial reform. “The form of ownership is 
only one factor,” he said. In Czecho- 
slovakia, “we changed the form of own- 
ership and got all the negative results 
of capitalism—and very few of the posi- 
tive.” He spoke of the irony of the So- 
viet invasion: “The expropriators ex- 
propriated the expropriators.” He also 
paid tribute to his hosts by saying that in- 
tellect, rather than arms or money, Is 
America’s “greatest weapon.” 

At the end, Sam Brown, 25, stu- 
dent coordinator of Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s presidential campaign, de- 
nounced the conference as a failure. 
It was too coolly intellectual, he com- 
plained, and lacked the passion that his 
own generation brings to social ques- 
tions. Arthur Schlesinger Jr. rejoined: 


“I have never been to a conference 
which I would call a success.” But, he 
told Brown, “I can imagine nothing 


worse for our society than the rejection 
of reasoned analysis by the young.” 

Eloquent and candid, Schlesinger 
went on: “Who would wish to defend in- 
tellectuals? They are often vulnerable, 
vain and corruptible. We all know that. 
But ideas are another matter. If we 
scorn and repudiate the use of reason, 
we reduce our chance of meeting any 
of our problems and abandon our so- 
ciety to those most skilled and ruthless 
in the use of force.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


WELFARE AND ILLFARE: THE ALTERNATIVES TO POVERTY 


N Toledo, 150 women and children invaded welfare-de- 

partment headquarters last month, tumbling workers 
from their chairs and tossing mounds of paper work 
onto the floor. In Boston, 50 others staged a raucous sit- 
in at the Massachusetts Statehouse, refusing to budge 
until police carted them away. Forty-four more were ar- 
rested last week in Cleveland when they took over the 
big welfare offices on St. Clair Avenue. Such dem- 
onstrations by the welfare poor have become common- 
place. Even as politicians and taxpayers bitterly com- 
plain about spiraling welfare budgets, those on the re- 
ceiving end are demanding—and receiving—far more. 

In the past, hugely prosperous decade, no fewer than 
2,900,000 people have been added to the dole, so that 
today, 9,000,000 Americans are receiving welfare. The 
bill has risen even faster: excluding social security and 
other Government insurance plans, the cost of welfare 
to all levels of government is $5.5 billion a year. Of this, 
the Federal Government pays a little more than half, the 
cities about 12%, and the states a third. Many of the cit- 
ies, including local government in the suburbs, are dis- 
covering that welfare is threatening them with bank- 
ruptcy. In a little more than two years, New York City 
has added enough people to the rolls to constitute an- 
other Miami. Some 20,000 more are added each month, 
and by the end of next month, 1,000,000 people—one of 
every eight New Yorkers—will be on welfare. Other cit- 
ies have shown similar increases. There is only one con- 
solation, The huge expenditures are at long last forcing a 
re-examination of the system that Economist Milton Fried- 
man aptly dubs “illfare.” 


A Welter of Programs 


Though the Federal Government follows its contribution 
with overall guidelines, rules and benefits vary enor- 
mously from state to state, city to city. In Cleveland, 
80% of those who apply for welfare are accepted; in Hous- 
ton, only 30%. In one important program, Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children, New York State offers 
benefits of $71.75 per person, as compared with $8.50 in 
Mississippi. No one knows how much the wide welfare 
gap between North and South has contributed to the mi- 
gration of poor Southern Negroes to big-city ghettos— 
but it must have been a factor. 

The welfare label covers a welter of programs, with dif- 
fering aims and benefits. Aid to dependent children is 
the largest (5,609,000 recipients, $41.85 a month average 
per person), but there are also the programs of old-age as- 
sistance (2,019,000, $67.70 per person), aid to the blind 
(81,200, $91.05 per person), aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled (670,000, $81.10 per person), and general as- 
sistance (737,000, $44.65 per person), The system's meth- 
ods are aimless, and have been an important factor in 
the breakup of slum families. So as not to encourage able- 
bodied men to stay around the house, long-standing 
rules in many states have barred aid to families that had 
a father at home. It was all right, the reasoning went, to 
give money to widowed or abandoned mothers and their 
children, but not to fathers and their children, The re- 
sults: an unemployed or low-paid father could cither see 
his family starve or he could desert. Many deserted, To 
make sure that wives and husbands—or women and 
their lovers—were not breaking the rules, welfare de- 
partments adopted the secret-police practice of knocking 
on the door in the middle of the night to see who was shar- 
ing the mother’s bed. The Supreme Court effectively out- 
lawed,that unsavory custom only last June. Until last 
July, Welfare laws refused even to recognize the psy- 
chological motive of incentive: every penny of every dol- 
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lar earned by a welfare recipient was deducted from his 
benefits. Welfare, in effect, imposed a confiscatory 100% 
tax on initiative. 

The system is, in short, almost totally pernicious. Not 
trusting the poor to spend their own money. most de- 
partments figure their needs down to the shoestrings and 
hairpins. New York City, for example, will allow a fam 
ily enough money for such items of furniture as a $30 
couch, a $12 dinette table, and a $33 bed (single). A 
woman is budgeted enough each year for only one lipstick 
—two if she is employed—two pairs of nylons (75¢ a 
pair), and a $3 hat. She can have a $5 raincoat every 
two years, and a $5 bathrobe every three. The cost of cal- 
culating and checking on such items is huge; adminis- 
trative expenses account nationwide for 10¢ out of every 
welfare dollar, For the poor, the psychological cost of 
this paternalism is almost as bad as the large P that was 
sewed on the clothes of everyone receiving relief moneys 
in colonial Pennsylvania. 


Filling the Gaps 


Yet the most damning indictment of welfare is not 
that it is inefficient or costs too much. Enormous as the ex- 
penditures are, they provide help for only a third of the 
26,900,000 Americans who suffer from poverty. The rest 
must make do by themselves. “The gaps are too many,” 
says Charles Schottland, dean of Brandeis’ school of so- 
cial welfare. “The system has failed because there are 
too many people falling into the cracks.” A concerted at- 
tempt to fill the gaps has been one of the prime causes 
of today’s welfare problem, People who have always 
been eligible for welfare are now signing up, while many 
who are already on welfare are asking for benefits that 
were always available but rarely requested. 

A score of organizations—not least of which is the Fed- 
eral Government's Office of Economic Opportunity— 
have encouraged the poor to drop whatever inhibitions 
they had about welfare. Sharp-eyed lawyers and orga- 
nizers are discovering hidden benefits that scarcely any- 
one knew existed. Welfare officials, in turn, are being 
pressured to grant new benefits, such as money for tele- 
phones and Christmas gifts, so that life on welfare can 
more closely approximate life in the rest of America. 
Yet the welfare militants have more in mind than just get- 
ting a little more. By stretching the current system to its far- 
thest limit, they reason, they will make it so expensive 
that the nation will have to search for an alternative. 
And the alternative—some form of automatic income sup- 
plement, such as the negative income tax or family al- 
lowance—is what they are really after. 


A Considerable Consensus 


As it happens, so are many economists and Gov- 
ernment officials, together with surprising numbers of busi- 
ness and political leaders. Milton Friedman, Barry Gold- 
water's conservative economist in 1964, has long called 
for what he terms the negative income tax. Yale's James 
Tobin, a leading liberal economist, has been an effective 
proponent of what is sometimes called the guaranteed an- 
nual income. Though the plans vary considerably in de- 
tail, the principle is the same: everyone is entitled to a 
basic income as a matter of right. Under Tobin's plan, 
the most carefully thought out, no family of four would re- 
ceive less than $2,600 a year. As income rises, the pay- 
ment from the Government would drop, until a break- 
even point of $5,200 is reached. At $6,144, the family 
would start paying full taxes (see chart, following page). Ac- 
cording to Tobin's arithmetic, no family would ever be bet- 
ter or as well off not working—as is often the case with 
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today’s welfare program—and work would always be en- 
couraged with dollars 

While economists tend to favor the negative-income- 
tax principle, sociologists, most notably Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, tend to prefer another kind of income sup- 
plement: family or children’s allowances. Under this 
scheme, every family in the country, rich or poor, would re- 
ceive a certain amount of money for each child. The af- 
fluent would return it with their income taxes, but those 
who really need it would keep it for basic needs. The 
main beneficiaries would be the children. No fewer than 
62 nations, including Canada and all the countries of Eu- 
rope, already give family allowances. The family al- 
lowance, unlike the negative income tax, could be sold 
politically as a program for children rather than the 
poor, and thus would probably be more acceptable to Con 
gress and the public. A “negative income tax,” on the 
other hand, sounds like what it is, an economist’s con- 
ceil, while a “guaranteed annual income” suggests feath- 
erbedding on a grand scale. 

The advantages of either concept over the present wel- 
fare system are numerous. Either would leave people 
poor by just about any definition—no plan offers more 
than a meager subsistence—but the most brutal poverty 
would be eliminated, Most 
of the 17 million not cov- 
ered by welfare now would 
be included for the first time: 
with a floor under them, 
many families would begin 
to break the cycle of pov- 
erty that has kept them on 
welfare for, in some cases, 
three generations, 

There are, to be sure, dif- 
ficulties as well. The family 
allowance would still not 
take care of the childless 
poor, while the negative in- 
come tax could not really 
be administered, as its pro- 
ponents sometimes claim, 
with only a small addition | 
to the staff of the Internal 
Revenue Service. For one 
thing, money would have to 
be handed out monthly or 
weekly, a big chore that 
would cause rather substan- 
tial changes in the IRS bu- 
reaucracy. The negative in- 
come tax would have a fur- 
ther practical drawback. Middle-income workers would 
not benefit at all, as they would with family allowances, 
and they would undoubtedly balk at paying taxes to sub- 
sidize people who earn only a few hundred dollars less 
than they themselves make. However, the objections, big 
as they are, diminish when they are placed next to the wel- 
fare monstrosity that now cxists, 
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Deserving and Undeserving 


The major, perhaps insurmountable, obstacle to re- 
form is the American belief that no one should get some- 
thing for nothing. In fact, there are relatively few able- 
bodied men on welfare (.7% of the total), and there is 
little evidence that very many men would stay on wel- 
fare if they could get a decent job, Yet proponents of in- 
come supplements ought to concede that the plans might 
indeed make things easier for the lazy. A potentially supe- 
rior system ought not to be rejected because of possible or 
even likely abuses; but the whole idea is likely to run coun- 
ter to the American ethos for a long time to come—at least 
until the idea becomes established that every citizen has an 
inherent right to share in the national abundance. Perhaps 
that notion will be accepted only when the nation is very 
much richer than it is today. 
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The costs of most income-maintenance schemes Would 
be vast—another formidable handicap. The most modest 
plan would cost about $4 billion more than today’s wel- 
fare; the most ambitious would cost $30 billion more. Nei- 
ther calculation, however, reckons the present system's 
potential cost, which, without any modifications, might 
continue to expand indefinitely. Eventually, even the 
most generous supplement plan might seem cheap by com 
parison. As it is, the U.S. spends less proportionally on so- 
cial welfare than almost any other industrial country. 


A Little Progress 


To measure in terms only of dollars and cents, how 
ever, is deceptive. An income supplement would not 
cure the illness of American cities, but the illness may 
not be curable without it. All the poverty programs that 
are now in existence and all of those talked about sull 
reach indirectly for the same goal that Income sup 
plements would reach directly—to put money into the 
hands of the poor. The argument that no one should get 
something for nothing is not casily dismissed, but it is sim- 
ply not as valid as it used to be, in a society that has po- 
tentially overcome scarcity and made a state of plenty 
possible for all. Ideally, of course, income supplements 
ought to be considered only 
part of the cure for poverty 

merely one-half of an 
equation that would include 
education and equal oppor- 
tunities enabling almost ev- 


eryone to work for a de 
cent living. 
Though the roadblocks 


are many, the U.S. may, in 
fact, already be moving to- 
ward income supplements. 
Some social scientists are 
encouraged by the discus- 
sion that has already made 
the concept respectable, and 
predict that income supple- 
ments will be adopted with- 
the next decade, or at 
least before the end of the 
century. In the meantime, a 
| handful of welfare agencies 
1 are making a little progress 
! toward humanizing the pres- 
OM REEPReee) © ent system. In a few places, 
das Clesia: pie the degrading means test has 
been abolished in favor of 
a simple affadavit of need; 
if a recipient lies about his income, he is subject to pros- 
ecution, just as if he lied to the tax collector. Some de- 
partments, prodded by Congress, are also discovering 
incentive, letting their clients keep a percentage of the 
money the clients earn themselves 
Other even more important changes could be made 
by the 9lst Congress. Since poverty is basically a na- 
tional problem, the Federal Government should prob- 
ably assume all of the welfare expenses. At a relatively 
minor cost to the Federal Treasury ($3 billion out of 
a $186 billion budget), cities could be greatly helped. 
At the same time, rules and benefits could be stan 
dardized across the country so that no one would be tempt- 
ed to move for the higher benefits of another state. 
New York's Governor Nelson Rockefeller suggested 
both proposals to President-elect Nixon only last week, 
and Robert Finch, Nixon’s Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, must consider these, as well as 
other welfare changes, priority items. None of the mea 
sures proposed would create a perfect system. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that a fully satisfactory method of help- 
ing the poor will ever be found. The U.S., however, 
has at least one assurance: almost any change from 
the present system will be an improvement. 
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Stouffer’s could make Alaska 
King Crab Newburg with shreds of 
crab instead of meaty chunks. 

Or use a cheap wine instead 
of a fine sauterne in the sauce. 

Or use substitutes for fresh 
butter and cream. | 

Stouffer’s doesn’t do any of that. 
Because then it ou Cra be Stouffer's 


rab) Newburg. 
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Marcor is a new way to get things done 


that couldn’t be done before. 


It's a lot more than an abbreviation of 


Montgomery Ward and Container Corporation. 


A new combination that has formed a big 
2.2 billion dollar consumer-oriented company. 


It's a new way of doing business with plenty 
of financial resources and the flexibility 
to use them without delay. 


Montgomery Ward can now rapidly expand, 
diversify, offer greater services and enter 
new markets. It can step up its pace of 
automating and computerizing the flow of 
50 million orders through its catalog houses 
each year. 


Container Corporation will be able to put more 
plants closer to customers at home and abroad. 


Move quickly when it spots new growth 


MARCOR 


industries. Proceed faster into new fields of 
consumer packaging, materials handling and 
packaging services. 


What has developed is a combination of two 
consumer-oriented companies, each ina 
position to make use of pooled assets and 
substantial cash flow—to take advantage of 
the excellent growth possibilities in the 
retailing and packaging markets. 


Marcor, a newly developed corporate way 
of growth. 


Something to watch. 





Montgomery Ward Container Corporation of America 
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Give hima he'll like 
nice plaid tie... the spirit 
behind it 4 


» as 


Mele) Selmi walle lille 
electro me(=s-)1e] ame) im tal>) 
slalo\ me liig erclel.¢cle[-ne) | 
Teacher's'Scotch. 
With Teacher's, he'll 
break the ice in style. 
And after the ice 
begins to melt, the 
taste of Teacher's still 
comes through—as 
mellow as ever. You 
ucjaerclamaelce) uum a 
That's because 
Teacher's is made 

= with more of the 

ne! §$Highland-mellowed 

P whiskies. That's the 

kind of spirit 
everyone likes. 


About $7.25 a fifth* 


Bottled in Scotland 
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THE GUERRILLA THREAT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The revolution of Fatah exists! 

It exists here, there and everywhere 

It is a storm, a storm in every 
house and village 


AITHFUL and unfailing as the mu- 

ezzin’s call from the minaret, that 
heady cry goes out nightly from a radio 
station in Cairo to the Arab lands, It is 
the “Voice of El Fatah.” speaking for 
the Arab commando organization whose 
bands of raiders cross each night into 
hated Israel, bent on bringing death, de- 
struction und terror. To Arabs huddled 
in) wind-chilling outside 


refugee tents 





ARAFAT IN JORDAN 


Amman, sipping thick coffee in the draw 
ing rooms of Damascus, or lounging in 
the common rooms of the American 
University of Beirut, the Voice brings 
welcome—if often inaccurate—news 
The fight against Israel continues, it as 
serts, despite the Arabs’ humiliating de- 
feat in last year’s war. Each night new 
Arab heroes are born, fresh revenge is 
meted out to Israel, a portion of Arab 
pride is restored, Amid the breathless 
bulletins and the florid rhetoric of prop- 
aganda, there are the underground’s cus 
tomary coded messages: “*M.H.: the bird 
is back in the cage”; “Attention Green 
Lion: the gift has been received.” 

On Fatah’s signal, a band of Arabs 
sets out across the Jordan River on 
rafts made from tractor tires, carrying 
their Russian-made Kalashnikov assault 
rifles in waterproof inner tubes, In the 
darkness they land, make their way in 
land, plant a mine, ambush an Israeli pa 
trol or throw a grenade, then scramble 
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as best they can for home. The odds 
are heavily against their making it back, 
for many are caught or killed by ef- 
ficient Israeli security forces, But the re- 
wards are high, as posthumous com 
pensations go. They are martyrs to all 
Arabs, their photographs and tales of 
their exploits are displaye4 in Cairo 
and Amman. Under the rules of jihad, 
or holy war, proclaimed against Israel 
by Moslem leaders from 34 countries 
last October, those Arabs who fall in bat 
tle are accorded the reverence of proph- 
ets and go straight to paradise 


The Elements of Instability 


The Fatah is one of several similar 
clandestine organizations. While no one 


can be sure of the exact numbers in- 
volved, Fatah is the most prominent 
and the largest of them. To the Is 


raelis, the raiders are terrorists and thugs. 
inept and indiscriminate in their mis- 
sions. To the Arabs, they are freedom 
fighters in the best guerrilla tradition, 
skilled in the arts of the commando and 
the saboteur. The world knows them 
best aus the fedaveen, meaning “men of 
sacrifice,” a disparate group of clan 
destine plotters often at odds with one 
another, who play a large part in keeping 
the Middle East on the edge of war 

There is no more perilously unstable 
area in the world. Israel, despite its over 
whelming victory in last war 
grows increasingly frustrated as it finds 
peace with its encircling Arab neighbors 
sull beyond reach. The Arab countries 
their armies and air forces rebuilding 
with major Soviet aid and advice. re 
fuse to accept fully their defeat or aban 
don completely their long-range goal of 
eliminating Israel. The more responsible 
Arab leaders, including Egypt's Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and Jordan's King Hus- 
sein, know that any early attack on Is 
rael would only result in another re 
sounding defeat. But in a measure they 
are prisoners of their Arab masses, long 
fed on the oratory of hate and revenge 
and embittered by the 26,000 sq. mi 
of Arab territory—taken from Jordan. 
Syria and Egypt—now occupied by the 
Israelis 

Despite their common adversity, the 
Arabs are as quarrelsome and mistrustful 
of one another as ever. Iraq, for ex 
ample, has sent troops to bolster shat 
tered Jordan's defenses against Israel, 
and King Hussein worries about the 
Iraqis in his midst almost as much as he 
does about Israel. The U.S. is com 
mitted to peace in the area and to Israel's 
right to exist; but also vitally needs to es- 
tablish better relations with the Arabs, 
most of whom regard America as sim- 
ply the backer and ally of Israel. In 
this situation, Washington can do little 
beyond attempting to keep a reasonable 
balance of arms among the antagonists 


year's 


Meanwhile. the Soviet Union, more in 
fluential in the Arab world than ever be- 
cause of its arms shipments, has staked 
its own claim to the use of the Med- 
iterranean for its expanding navy, sharp- 
ly increasing the danger of a direct 
U.S.-Russian confrontation on the high 
seas should a new Middle East war 
break out 

For more than twelve months, Unit- 
ed Nations Special Representative Gun- 
nar Jarring has patiently sought grounds 





THIS IS THE 
WAY TO LIBERATION OF MY HOMELAND 


EL FATAH POSTER PROCLAIMS 


AND SO, MY BROTHERS, I'LL FIGHT ON 

for agreement, and at least succeeded 
in becoming an intermediary whom both 
sides trust and through whom they have 
begun, in a fashion, to talk to each 
other. In the bitter history of Arab-Is- 
raeli relations, that is no mean accom 
plishment. Though his mandate was due 
to expire this month, both sides want 
him to stay on the job. One of the rea 
sons is that Israel's stunning victory in 
the Six-Day War introduced at least a 
small element of reality into the Mid 
dle East impasse. Before the 1967 war. 
the only issue was Israel's existence, a 
matter clearly not negotiable at a con 
ference table between the Israelis and 
the Arabs. But the matter of recovering 
the occupied territories is negotiable 
theoretically. In the discussions with Jar 
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JERUSALEM MARKETPLACE BOMBED BY EL FATAH 
Outlet for defeat and disillusionment. 


ring, the Israelis so far refuse to give 
up any of the occupied territories with- 
out guarantees of progress toward a 
full Middle East settlement. The Arabs 
in turn so far refuse to talk about a set- 
tlement until the Israelis return the Arab 
lands. 

At times last week it seemed that the 
area's fourth war in two decades was al- 
ready in progress. Israeli and Jordanian 
artillery opened up on two successive 
days. For the first time, Israelis also hit 
at the 15,000 Iraqi troops stationed in 
Jordan, who recently started firing their 
long-range, 122-mm. Russian heavy guns 
into Israel. Israeli jets flashed across 
the cease-fire lines three times to bomb 
the area around the Jordanian town of 
Irbid and hammer at the artillery po- 
sitions of the 42 1st Iraqi battalion. Deep 
inside Jordan, Israeli commandos blew 
up two vital bridges connecting Am- 
man and the port of Aqaba (see map). 

In the past, the United Nations has 
merely deplored violations of the truce 
and urged all parties to get on with ne- 
gotiations. Last week the great powers 
gave fresh evidence of their heightened 
concern that the fighting might get out 
of hand. Russia publicly urged a polit- 
ical settlement, declaring for the first 
time that it would not “permit” a re- 
sumption of war—whatever that meant. 
Washington registered its anxiety by call- 
ing in the Israeli and Jordanian am- 
bassadors. They were warned against 
the dangers of continuing to violate the 
tattered cease-fire agreement that ended 
the Six-Day War. 
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It is in this tense milieu that the 
Arabs’ “men of sacrifice’’ operate, in a 
defiant effort to exploit its instabilities 
to their own ends. The fedayeen, who 
owe no fealty to any government, are re- 
sponsible only to themselves, and view 
any settlement as a betrayal and a di- 
saster, They possess the power to sting Is- 
rael into repeated reprisals, and per- 
haps to whip Arab popular opinion to 
such a pitch that not even Nasser with 
all his prestige might dare a settlement 
with Israel. In Jordan, their primary stag- 
ing area, they constitute virtually a state- 
within-a-state and could probably topple 
King Hussein and take over his splin 
tered kingdom if they chose. And their 
power and influence are increasing all 
the time. 


The Palestinian Diaspora 


The primary sources of fedayeen 
strength are the Palestinian refugees, 
now 1,500,000 strong, who for 20 years 
have been a scattered and forlorn peo- 
ple, possessing neither a country nor 
any say in the harsh events profoundly 
affecting them. Dispossessed of their 
homes, lands and sense of nationhood 
when Israel was founded in 1948, they 
dispersed throughout the Middle East 
They endured the scorn of their host 
populations toward outsiders, although 
the most skilled and educated came to 
dominate many areas of Arab intel 
lectual and commercial life. Those that 
did not assimilate settled in crowded 
camps, mostly in Jordan and the Gaza 
Strip, where they lived a miserable, sub- 
sistence life, fed by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. 

For 20 years they have been pawns 
in Arab politics, nourished on promises 
of a return to Palestine and a_pas- 
sionate hatred of Israel. Today the camps 
house 540,000, including 350,000 new 
refugees who fled the occupied territories 
after the June War. The camps secthe 
with frustration and anger, and provide 
a rich source of recruits for fedayeen. 
Says the mother of one dead com- 
mando: “I am proud that he did not 
die in this camp. The foreign press 
comes here and takes our pictures stand- 
ing in food queues, and they publish 
them and say “Look at this nation of beg- 
gars.’ This is no life. | am proud to 
send my second son to replace the first, 
and I am already preparing my eight- 
year-old boy for the day when he can 
fight too.” 

With the fanaticism and desperation 
of men who have nothing to lose, the 
fedayeen have taken the destiny of the 
Palestinians into their own hands. Peace 
in the area would hurt their cause by re- 
moving the support of other Arabs. 
They have no brotherly concern for 
the ambitions of Nasser—and certainly 
not for, as one fedayeen communiqué 
puts it, the “slave traffickers in the 
U.N. lobbies” and their efforts to act 
as mediators in the Middle East. 

In the aftermath of the Arab defeat, 
the fedayeen are today the only ones car- 


rying the fight to Israel. The guerrillas 
provide an outlet for the fierce Arab re- 
sentment of Israel and give an awak- 
ened sense of pride to a people ac- 
customed to decades of defeat, disil- 
lusionment and humiliation. In the proc- 
ess, the Arabs have come to idolize 
Mohammed (“Yasser”) Arafat, a leader 
of El Fatah fedayeen who has emerged 
as the most visible spokesman for the 
commandos. An intense, secretive and 
determined Palestinian, he is enthusi- 
astically portrayed by the admiring Arab 
press as a latter-day Saladin, with the Is- 
raelis supplanting the Crusaders as the 
hated-and feared-foe. 

It was the Israeli victory last year 
that, as one fedayeen commander puts 
it, “handed us the Arab people on a gold- 
en platter.” Students quit their classes 
to sign up as terrorists. Doctors aban- 
doned their practices in Beirut and Cairo 
to come to Jordan to attend wounded 
fedayeen. Arab businessmen offered sup- 
plies and purchased weapons, and the 
Saudi and Kuwait governments began 
diverting to fedayeen coffers funds usu- 
ally contributed to Jordan’s budget. In- 
dividual contributions by the thousands 
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poured in from Arabs throughout the 
Middle East and those abroad; the wife 
of Saudi Arabia's King Feisal sent 
$4.500. In the coffee bars of Beirut, 
young Arabs peddle E! Fatah stamps, 
to be used like Christmas seals, bearing 
a picture of a burned child and the 
words “Shalom and Napalm'’—a ret- 
erence to the use of napalm by Israelis 
in last August's reprisal raid on the Jor 
danian town of Salt. Other stamps show 
a guerrilla fighter, a monument to mar 
tyrs or Jerusalem, with the slogan: “Pal 
estinian Resistance.” The money raised. 
of course, goes to buy bullets 

Contributing to the fedaveen mystique 
is their shadowy organization, which 
somehow manages to appear to be ev- 
erywhere in the Arab countries, At the 
airport of Amman, dark-suited youths 
sidle up to customs officers as crates 
marked “Palestine Nation. Amman” or 
“Freedom Fighters against Israel, Am 
man” are unloaded, and whisper, “For 
the fedayeen.” Customs formalities are 
cut short, and the supplies are whisked 
away. The goods may be headed for 
any one of more than SO bases main 
tained by the fedayeen in the Jorda- 
nian mountains east of Wadi Araba. 
the desert valley that stretches from 
the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

No one knows how many Arab com 
mandos roam about in that desolate 
stretch, from which raiders set out night- 
ly, but estimates range upward from 
10,000. Besides their base camps, there 
are other installations as well, The feda 
yeen maintain at least a dozen under- 
ground field hospitals and supply de- 
pots, as well as training camps for ash- 
bals, or tiger cubs—refugee children 
who are taught the art of guerrilla war 
beginning at age eight 

Ambassador Extraordinary 

The fedayeen are most secretive of 
all about their high command, though 
the largest organization, Arafat's El Fa- 
tah, is said to be ruled by a committee 
of wealthy civilians in Damascus. Nor 
does anyone really know very much 
about Yasser Arafat, though everyone 
in the Arab world knows who he is. As 
El Fatah grew and felt the need for a visi- 
ble spokesman, he became its ambas 
sador extraordinary to the Arab world, 
its chief fund raiser and its field com- 
mander in Jordan. Arafat (his code name 
is Abu Ammar) sits at a wooden desk 
in his headquarters in Amman, dealing 
with a procession of couriers like a gen 
eral on a field of battle, which in a 
sense he is. When a guerrilla comes in 
to report a successful raid, Arafat's eyes, 
bulging almost to the panes of the dark 
glasses he wears day and night, dance 
with delight. He speaks softly and turns 
aside all questions about himself: 
“Please, no personality cult. I am only 
a soldier. Our leader is Palestine. Our 
road is the road of death and sacrifice 
to win back our homeland. If we can 
not do it, our children will, and if they 
cannot do it, their children will.” 
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Response in traditional fashion. 


Arafat's career in a way mirrors the 
history and thrust of the fedayeen. Born 
in Jerusalem, he spent his early child- 
hood in a house within a stone’s throw 
of the Wailing Wall, The area today ts 
marked by the Israelis for bulldozing 
Of that prospect, Arafat says bitterly 
“We will see that our homes are re 
built.” Descended from Palestinian no- 
bility, Arafat learned early what dis- 
possession meant. According to one story 
widely told in the Middle East, his fam- 
ily has been disinherited of enormous 
wealth for 150 years through a legal tan 
gle that deprived it of land once owned 
in downtown Cairo, Aratat’s father spent 
a lifetime trying to reclaim the land in 
the Egyptian courts but was overruled 
first by King Farouk and then Nasser. 
There are those who suspect that that 
may be one factor in Arafat's occa- 
sional lack of enthusiasm for Egypt's 
ruler. 

A teen-age gunrunner in the 1948 
war with Israel, Arafat afterward en 
rolled at Fuad I (now Cairo) University, 
where he majored in civil engineering 
and in Palestinian nationalism as presi- 
dent of the Palestine Student Federation 
After graduating, he worked in Kuwait, 
editing an ultranationalist magazine on 
the side. In 1955, he appeared in Cairo 
attending officers’ school, where he spe- 
cialized in explosives. He graduated as 
a lieutenant just in time to share in an- 
other Arab defeat, at Suez a year later. 

That debacle only confirmed Arafat's 
conviction that the Arabs could never de 
feat the Israelis with conventional ar 
mies. Throughout the 1950s, he had 
organized “cells” among Palestinian stu- 
dents abroad and studied the techniques 
of Algerian guerrillas. At that time, Nas- 
ser had organized forerunners of to- 
day’s fedayeen among Palestinians in 
the Gaza Strip, and used them to stir 


up the border, a role they took on with 
suflicient enthusiasm to help bring about 
Israel's decision to launch the 1956 war 
After Suez, El Fatah* was founded as 
a strictly Palestinian force outside Nas 
ser’s reach 

Not until 1964 was El Fatah ready 
for its first raid, sabotaging an Israeli 
water-pumping station. It was an “ex 
perimental era.” recalls Arafat, when 
Fl Fatah staged only one raid a week, 
testing out attack techniques, taking 
notes on Israeli defenses and reaction 
times, and filing away the information 
to be used in future battle plans. “We 
were also experimenting with public 
opinion all through this period,” Ara- 
fat’s top aide told Time Correspondent 
Edward Hughes last week. According 
to the dictum of Mao Tse-tung, guer- 
rilla fighters must be able to live among 
a friendly population like fish in water 
But E] Fatah at that time “had no au 
dience. Without the people to listen to 
us, we had no sea to swim in—the fish 
had no oxygen.” 


The Expansion of the War 


After last year’s war, El Fatah found 
itself not only swimming tn popular sup 
port but also possessed of a sudden be 
quest of weapons left by the retreating 
Arab armies. The battlefields were lit- 
tered with arms, and for two wecks, El 
Fatah teams took camels into the Sinai 
desert to collect machine guns, rifles, gre- 
nades and bazookas before the Israeli 
salvage squads, Four heavy trucks were 


* The name is an acronym derived from the 
Arabic words Harakat al Tahrir al-Falastin, 
or Movement for the Liberation of Palestine 
Its initials, H.7.F., form the Arabic word for 
death. They are ingeniously reversible to 
F.T.H., pronounced “faht,” meaning conquest 
—hence El Fatah or, as it is less commonly 
spelled, El Fateh 
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found in Golan, along with two tons of 
ammunition and weapons. A Bedouin of 
fered to sell 150 Kalashnikov rifles for 
$140. El Fatah gave him twice as much. 
Another Bedouin found a Syrian hel- 
icopter and built a tent to hide it for 
the El Fatah men. But when they arrived, 
they had no helicopter pilot along, so the 
craft was destroyed. A cache of eight 
tons of TNT, too heavy to carry away, 
was buried in the Sinai: “We don’t have 
to carry explosives into that area. It’s 
there waiting for us,” Arafat says. 

By August 1967, El Fatah was ready 
to try to launch an underground revolt 
among the Arabs on the now occupied 
West Bank. Hundreds of guerrillas 
trekked across the Jordan River, only 
to be rounded up by Israeli forces. To 
head off any future attempts, the Is- 


FEDAYEEN GIRL PRACTICES RIFLERY 
Breaking the chains. 


raelis blew up the homes of any Pal- 
estinians who cooperated with Arafat's 
men. El Fatah's next phase was a cam- 
paign that sent smaller groups to hide 
In caves or live with sympathetic Ar- 
abs, and venture out at night to set 
mines or time bombs. Israel hit back at 
their riverside guerrilla camps, forcing 
El Fatah to move its bases farther in- 
land. Despite these setbacks, the feda- 
yeen have been able to step up their 
operations to as many as two dozen a 
day. Though El Fatah hotly rejects be- 
ing called terroristic, it has also turned 
increasingly to attacking Israel's civilian 
population. The methods are brutal and 
indiscriminate, random terrorism for ter- 
rorism’s sake without any military value 
—a bomb in a crowded cinema, a gre- 
nade thrown in a schoolyard, a mine 
planted for anyone who comes along. 
Last week a 17-year-old Los Angeles 
girl, Sari Roberta, who had gone to Is- 
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rael to serve as a volunteer worker, 
lost her right leg when she stepped on 
a mine. 

By laying down a strict policy of stay- 
ing out of Arab politics on the ground 
that, as Arafat says, “one enemy at a 
time is enough,” El Fatah has so far 
been able to operate independently in 
the host Arab countries—chiefly Jordan. 
Disputes with rival fedayeen organiza- 
tions are another matter, and on one oc- 
casion two groups of raiders almost 
shot it out, each thinking the other was 
Israeli. Last month, the fedayeen set up 
a council to coordinate raids between 
El Fatah and its two chief rivals, the Pal- 
estine Liberation Force and the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine, or P.F.L.P. (inevitably pronounced 
“flop” by Westerners on the scene), a mil- 
itantly leftist merger of several splinter 
organizations on the scene. 


Training for Terror 


From the refugee camps, and from 
universities that are often staffed with 
zealous Palestinian professors, come a 
steady stream of several hundred re- 
cruits a month—more, in fact, than El 
Fatah can handle. It accepts Palestinians 
for the most part. and only those who 
pass rigorous medical tests and an ex- 
amination by a team of psychiatrists. A 
recruit must also pass a final, brutal 
test of fortitude. He is handed a large 
box containing the body of a newly 
killed dog, still bleeding profusely. As 
the blood seeps out. he is told, “Inside 
this box is a wounded comrade, Take 
it and carry it around the block and 
bring it back here.” The recruit is not in- 
clined to ask questions. If he vomits or 
faints on the spot, he is gently steered 
to an easier job as a courier, or told to 
vo home and simply spy on his neigh- 
bors. If he passes, he is sent to one of doz- 
ens of different training camps in Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq. 

Outside Amman, children, aged eight 
to twelve, from the Baq'aa refugee camp, 
are trained in commando techniques. 
They are given rigorous calisthenics and 
obstacle-course training, taught to han- 
dle rifles and machine guns, and in- 
structed where the larynx, heart. liver 
and intestines are located, the better to 
thrust a dagger in the right place. Daugh- 
ters of dead fedayeen are sent to schools 
run by the “Martyr Family Welfare Ser- 
vice,” where they are taught to chant 
“IT have broken my chains, I am the 
daughter of Fatah! We are all com- 
mandos.” Refugee women are trained 
in first aid and in handling weapons. 

In El Fatah’s headquarters buildings 
in Amman, a hectic bustle reflects the 
growth of the movement. Switchboard 
operators bellow into makeshift World 
War II British field telephones, trying 
to make contact with branch offices in 
Salt or Irbid. Most communication is 
still by handwritten letter, carried by 
couriers on bicycles, in Jeeps or on 
foot. When a dusty Arab arrives with a 
tightly wadded piece of paper, Arafat 





scribbles an answer in the margin, then 
sends the courier off again. Agents ar- 
riving in little black Volkswagens dash 
up for conferences. A white ambulance 
pulls up bearing the insignia of the 
Red Crescent, the Moslem equivalent 
of the Red Cross. When a cargo of 
green filing cabinets was unloaded last 
week, a guerrilla with a .45 stuck in 
his belt smiled: “Our accounting de- 
partment has arrived.” 

These days El Fatah hardly has time 
to fight as it copes with the avalanche 
of aid. Stacks of bandages, food and am- 
munition are piled everywhere. Some- 
times the arriving shipments include 
beer. It is not drunk; the fedayeen sell 
it and use the money to purchase arms. 
Some of the fedayeen weapons are pur- 
chased directly, but some are contributed 
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ASHBAL (TIGER CUB) AT ATTENTION 
Learning the art at eight. 


by Arab governments, — particularly 
Egypt, Iraq and Syria, which help out 
in other ways as well, A Syrian raider 
captured by the Israelis revealed that 
he had been trained by Egyptian army 
officers. 

There is no evidence of direct Rus- 
sian aid to the fedayeen. Any aid they 
might want to offer can be funneled 
through the Arab governments. Direct 
Soviet aid might endanger the Kremlin's 
ties with those governments. Also, Mos- 
cow may well view the fedayeen as a 
dangerous and uncontrollable factor in 
the Middle East equation. While the So- 
viets may Or may not want a genuine 
peace in the area, they clearly do not 
want a new war now—and another like- 
ly humiliating Arab defeat that could de- 
stroy their influence in the region, 

Nor are the fedayeen getting aid or in- 
spiration from the world’s other main 
revolutionary fount, Peking. “We read 
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Mao, but he isn’t really relevant,” says 
a young raider. To the fedayeen, the 
model and example is the Algerian rev- 
olution. For ideology, they look to its 
apostle, Frantz Fanon, the late Mar- 
tinique-born Negro psychiatrist, who 
preached in The Wretched of the Earth 
that for oppressed and colonized peo- 
ple of the world “violence is a cleans- 
ing force. It frees the native from his 
inferiority complex and from his de- 
spair and inaction; it makes him fear- 
less and restores his self-respect.” 

In the view of the Palestinians, Is- 
rael is an imperialist colonial power oc- 
cupying their land. With no hope of 
driving the Israelis out themselves, the 
Palestinians aim to provoke Israel into 
taking over so much territory that it 
finally chokes on a glut of Arabs with- 
in its borders. Moreover, says Arafat, 
“the very process of Israeli expansion 
will extend the war of liberation into 
all the countries bordering on the oc- 
cupied territories, and they will take up 
the struggle in defense of their own ex- 
istence”—perhaps with Russia this time 
drawn in on the Arabs’ side. 

The Catalogue of Violence 

To that fantastic end, the fedayeen 
have staged some 1,000 incidents over 
the last year, and killed or wounded 
over 900 Israelis, When a school bus 
struck one of their mines last March, 
28 children were wounded and two 
adults killed. In August, the guerrillas 
managed to terrorize the population of 
Jerusalem and in the bargain set off an 
anti-Arab riot by a series of grenade at- 
tacks. In September, they struck for 
the first time at Tel Aviv, where a com- 
mando bomb in a wastebasket outside 
the bus station killed one Israeli and 
wounded another ten, 
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FEDAYEEN FUND-RAISING STAMPS 
Ingenious initials for death or conquest. 


To date, the fedayeen’s most dam- 
aging operation was a bomb in Jeru- 
salem’s Mahaneh Yehuda marketplace 
last month. It killed twelve civilians 
and wounded 53. Embarrassingly for 
the guerrillas, two rival groups claimed 
credit, but the Fatah man, a burly, mus- 
tachioed Arab dressed in dungarees and 
a dirty white sweater, told the more con- 
vincing story, and the fedayeen council 
granted the glory to El Fatah. Arriving 
back at Arafat's headquarters in sub- 
urban Amman, he related that he wore 
a stolen Israeli policeman’s uniform, 
drove a small, British-built delivery van 
to the market, and parked it while armed 
terrorists covered him from nearby hid- 
ing spots. The van was loaded with 
300 Ibs. of TNT, 30 Ibs. of gelignite and 
several cases of scrap metal to serve as 
shrapnel, all topped by beer bottles filled 
with a mixture of oil and gasoline. He 
set a small, pencil-shaped fuse timed to 
explode an hour later, and was three- 
quarters of a mile away when he heard 
the blast. He escaped by hiking the 22 
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ISRAELI WITH COMMANDO BODIES 
Men of sacrifice go straight to paradise. 
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miles from Jerusalem to the Jordan 
River. 

In the complex world of the Middle 
East, no one can ever be sure whose 
set of claims is true. El Fatah has pub- 
licly taken credit for blasting the ga- 
rage of former Israeli Chief of Staff 
Itzhak Rabin, even though he has no ga- 
rage, and for wounding Defense Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan last March, who 
was actually hurt in an archeological 
cave-in. After Israel's independence day 
parade last May, El Fatah crowed that 
“a suicide force managed to reach the 
rear of the parade and shell it with rock- 
ets and mortars. Our forces destroyed 
a number of tanks that were seen to go 
up in flames.” This remarkable event 
was entirely invisible to Israelis and for- 
eign dignitaries watching the parade. 
When a $1,000,000 fire damaged Tel 
Aviv’s Lydda Airport in October, El 
Fatah promptly took credit for setting 
it. The Israelis insist that the blaze was 
started accidentally by a welder’s torch. 


The Israeli Assessment 


To the guerrillas’ disadvantage, the 
bleak, rocky West Bank, where they tar- 
get most of their operations, does not 
provide good cover, and the Israelis 
are a formidably efficient enemy. They 
claim to have killed or captured 2,650 
fedayeen and tend to dismiss them as am- 
ateurs. “We cannot dignify them with 
the name guerrilla or commando,” says 
an Israeli officer. “The Arabs who cross 
over show no daring. In that respect, 
they are nowhere near Viet Cong stan- 
dards.” The Israelis do respect Arafat, 
however. Their intelligence network has 
twice reported him on Israeli soil, and 
twice he escaped a dragnet. “Anyone 
who can do that has to be pretty shrewd,” 
admits an Israeli intelligence officer 
grudgingly. 

The newest Israeli countermeasure is 
an electronic barrier that stretches about 
40 miles along the Jordan River Val- 
ley. The fence is a smaller version of 
the one that former Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara once envisioned put- 
ting up in Viet Nam below the DMZ to 
prevent North Vietnamese infiltration. 
It consists of an outer line of 8-ft.-high 
barbed wire and an inner, 5-ft.-high 
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line 10 yds. away. The space between 
is laced with mines. At irregular in- 
tervals along the fence are strung elec- 
tronic sensing devices, which raise an 
alarm in adjacent guard posts when an 
infiltrator tries to cross. The guards in 
turn alert nearby army units, equipped 
to react quickly with helicopters and 
powerful searchlights. 

There are signs that Israel's traditional 
response to commando activity, a re- 
taliation raid in massive force, only 
serves to steel the will of the fedayeen 
and win them new allies among the Jor- 
danian people. Last March, an armored 
column of more than 1,000 Israeli men 
punched across the Jordan River to de 
stroy a guerrilla base at Karamah. They 
succeeded, but Karamah became the fe- 
dayeen Alamo. In the furious battle, as 
El Fatah recounts it, one youth strapped 
a bundle of TNT around his waist and 
jumped on an Israeli tank, blowing him- 
self up with it. From the surrounding 
hills, the regular Jordanian army poured 
a withering fire on Israeli troops, who 
had to fight their way home, taking 
high casualties. Jordan’s King Hussein 
went on television after the battle end- 
ed and declared, in words that have 
since been taken up as a rousing slo- 
gan throughout the Arab countries, “I 
think we may reach a position where 
we are all fedayeen.” 

Thus for all the Israelis’ contempt 
for the raiders, there is evidence that 
they are worried. Recently, Israel closed 
the Allenby Bridge over the Jordan Riv 
er to truck traffic, reversing its own pol- 
icy of keeping connections between Jor- 
dan and the West Bank open. Now 
trucks coming from Jordan must un 
load on one side, and the goods are re 
loaded into Israeli vehicles on the other 
side, all under the watchful eyes of po 


lice. Police barricades have been set up 
outside Jerusalem and more green-be- 
reted civil guards called up to reserve 
duty. At Israeli schools, teachers are 
now being lectured on anti-terrorist tac- 
tics and given courses in first aid, and 
schoolchildren are instructed in how to 
identify mines. Cinema ushers and jan- 
itors are undergoing training to learn 
how to take precautions against bombs 
In a treatise on El Fatah to be pub 
lished next month by London’s Institute 
for Strategic Studies, Yehoshafat Har- 
kabi, a former chief of Israeli intel- 
ligence, warns that “subversion may be- 
come a feature of our lives for a length 
of time that no one can foresee. It 
might become like the toll of traffic ac- 
cidents modern societies have to pay.” 
Over the long run, there is perhaps a dan- 
ger that the fedayeen campaign may 
strike severe blows at Israeli democracy, 
as ever more repressive measures are re- 
quired to hold down terrorism 


The Dilemma for the U.S. 


Yet there are many in the Middle 
East who believe that the fedayeen pose 
the greatest long-run threat not to Is- 
rael but rather to Hussein and Nasser 
In Jordan, the fedayeen in a recent show- 
down with the King won the right to 
run their own military show without in- 
terference from the Jordanian army 
(Time, Nov. 22). So great is the pop- 
ular groundswell for the movement that 
no Arab leader dares condemn it or 
openly talk peace on any terms that Is- 
rael might be likely to accept. Israel 
has not helped by its policy of holding 
each Arab government responsible for 
the acts of the fedayeen launched from 
its territory—though it is hard to see 
what else Israel could do. Caught be- 
tween the Israelis and their own mil- 
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ISRAEL! TROOPERS IN SWEEP FOR TERRORISTS 
Advantages in the bleakness of the land. 





HUSSEIN & FATAH LEADERS 


A problem of militancy. 


itant populations, Arab leaders could 
be pushed to extremes to which they 
do not want to go. Lest he appear less 
militant than the guerrillas, Nasser has 
sent half of Egypt's 141st battalion to 
southern Jordan and last October Egyp- 
tian forces launched an artillery attack 
on Israel for no other apparent pur- 
pose than to silence sniping at home 
about his comparative lack of zeal 
against Israel. 


The Risks of New Policies 


If the fedayeen continue to grow, 
they could so embitter an already des- 
perate situation that a peace settlement 
might become impossible and a new 
war likely. To avoid such a showdown, 
Washington may be forced to reconsider 
its official policy of leaving the Israelis 
and Arabs to settle their own affairs 
and join with the Russians in an at- 
tempt to impose a peace settlement. 
The Administration already feels that Is- 
rael’s discussions of various plans for set- 
tling occupied territories is a diplomatic 
blunder, reinforcing Arab claims that Is- 
rael is bent on expansion and likely to 
bring on irresistible popular demands 
for war. Israel has reacted angrily to 
U.S. pressures to return most of the oc- 


cupied territories. Any additional at- 
tempt to impose a settlement would 
pose several risks for President-elect 
Nixon—who last week sent former 


Pennsylvania Governor William Scran- 
ton on a tour of the Middle East to 
sound positions on both sides. Among 
those risks: the wrath of the U.S. Jew- 
ish community and other pro-Israeli 
sympathizers. Yet, asks Washington, 
what is the alternative to taking a strong 
diplomatic hand? It could be for the 
United States to find itself trapped in 
the ring with the equally reluctant Rus- 
sians, should the Arabs and _ Israelis 
square off for another round of full- 
scale war 
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VENEZUELA 
The Jolly Green Giant 


Venezuela's quinquennial election last 
week was complicated by more than 
two dozen competing parties and an elec- 
torate of 4,000,000 that is at least one- 
quarter illiterate. Nevertheless, an in- 
genious ballot preserved the essence of 
democratic form. At 15,315 polls, vot- 
ers received a stack of colored cards 
and an envelope. Each card was a dif- 
ferent color to represent a party, and 
the campaign publicity had been heavy 
enough that even illiterates could choose 
correctly from the spectrum. The in- 
cumbent Accidén Democrdtica, for ex- 
ample, had a pristine white card. Ac- 
cién’s Closest competition, the Social 


of income, to turn Caracas into one of 
South America’s most spectacular cit- 
ies and to refurbish himself as well. Ac- 
cién Democratica ousted Pérez Jiménez 
in 1958 and put the oil money into 
schools, highways, health programs and 
rural electrification, Venezuela still has 
a $900 million reserve and the bolivar 
is the continent's strongest currency. 
Not surprisingly, Barrios’ slogan was a 
simple “continuismo.” 

Accion Democratica’s good works for 
the country were offset by party in- 
fighting. Miffed because he was denied 
the presidential nomination, Party Presi- 
dent Luis Beltran Prieto Figueroa 
stomped out to form his own slate. 
Last. week Prieto had received more 
than 600,000 votes, many of which 





CALDERA ON SOCIAL CHRISTIAN VOTING CARD 
Forceful in his own right. 


Christian Party, had a green one, and 
to emphasize the point, its founder and 
presidential candidate, Rafael Caldera, 
became known as “the Green Giant.” 
Palming the deck, a voter tucked one 
postal-sized presidential card and one 
smaller congressional card into his en- 
velope, sealed that and discarded the re- 
mainder. He also dipped his finger into 
indelible ink. The stain then prevented 
anyone from voting twice. 

As the cards were slowly tallied, Ra- 
faecl Caldera looked more and more 
like a jolly green giant. He seemed like- 
ly to topple a strong party in power, a 
rare event in Latin America. Caldera’s 
lead at week's end over Accién Can- 
didate Gonzalo Barrios was razor-slim: 
40,000 votes with 400,000 yet to be 
counted. Yet clection officials predicted 
a narrow Caldera victory, although one 
in which he would have to form a co- 
alition government. 

Party Squabbles. How the coalition 
would shape up interested Venezuelans, 
for the moment, less than what had hap- 
pened to a party that had almost ev- 
erything going for it. Dictator Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez in the "50s had used the 
country’s oil revenues, its biggest source 
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would have gone to Barrios if Prieto 
had not also run, and almost certainly 
would have changed the outcome. 

Front Runner Caldera, who at 52 
had made three previously unsuccessful 
attempts to become President, was a 
forceful contender in his own right. He 
began planning his campaign two years 
ago, and assembled a cadre of 15,000 
field workers, who reported weekly. Cal- 
dera appealed to poorer voters who 
had previously voted the white card by 
promising more aid to them. In the 
end, however, his big vote came from 
the middle class—and from young new 
voters. The Green Giant's militant youth 
organizers, called Green Berets, wooed 
voters who had turned 18 since the last 
election. And the party, perhaps, won 
some votes—as well as many a ribald ob- 
servation—with a Caldera proposal for 
a volunteer women's corps whose mem- 
bers would replace housewives in their 
homes to enable the hard-working wives 
to take an occasional vacation. 

Crime in the Streets. The election 
was so democratic that even the old dic- 
tator was allowed to run for office. 
Pérez Jiménez, now 54, organized a 
party called the National Civic Crusade. 





He campaigned from Madrid, where 
he has lived since last August after com- 
pleting his six-year jail term for steal- 
ing government funds. In absentia, he 
won a Senate seat, a position that will 
allow him to return home with im- 
munity from civil suits. Eleven of his fol- 
lowers, moreover, have been elected 
Deputies to Venezuela's lower house so 
far. Some voters said they voted for 
Pérez Jiménez because in the old dic- 
tatorial days, Pérez Jiménez’ police 
goons belted the bandits before they 
had a chance to rob anybody. Under 
the new democratic regimes, there seems 
to be more police restraint and crime 
in the streets, a refrain not entirely 
alien to the recent U.S. campaign. 


GREECE 


Tales of Torture 

Had it worked, the scheme might 
have been a public relations coup of 
sorts for the ruling Greek junta. Two 
months ago. acting on a Scandinavian 
complaint that the Athens regime had 
unjustly suspended constitutional rights 
in Greece and was permitting the tor- 
ture of prisoners, the Human Rights 
Commission of the Council of Europe, 
an 18-nation organization created to fos- 
ter social and economic progress, called 
a special closed session to hear testi- 
mony. The Greek government complied 
by sending several heavily guarded ex- 
prisoners to the hearings in Strasbourg 
—but only after ordering them to deny 
all allegations of torture. 

The ploy backfired when two of the 
witnesses escaped their security chap- 
erons and took refuge with the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the Council. Next 
day, Pantelis Marketakis, 33, and Kon- 
stantine Meletis, 38, testified before the 
commission, and later related to the 
press what they had said. 

Military and civilian security officials 
in Greece, they claimed, were regularly 
using “medieval tortures” on prisoners. 
Marketakis, a member of an anti-junta 
resistance organization in Crete, de- 
scribed beatings with sandbags (which 
leave no marks) and with plaited steel 
wire. Meletis, a member of the leftist 
Greek Patriotic Front, spoke of the fa- 
langa, in which the victim is strung up 
head down, then has the soles of his 
feet beaten. “If you refuse to confess 
or if you pass out,” said Meletis, “they 
set you down with numbed feet on a ce- 
ment floor on which cold water has 
been poured.” But the worst torture, by 
his account, is electric shock treatment 
applied to various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals. After four days of 
such torture, Meletis said, he broke down 
and told his interrogators what they 
wanted to hear. 

Earlier, similarly grim testimony had 
come from Actress Kitty Arseni, ac- 
cused by the Athens regime of having 
been an intermediary for the recording 
of a “freedom poem" by Composer 
Mikis Theodorakis. In Athens, a gov- 
ernment spokesman announced angrily 
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Aristotle, 340 B.C. 
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that Greece would boycott further com- 
mission hearings this week if the ses- 
sions were not kept secret. Marketakis 
and Meletis, meanwhile, were granted 
permanent residence in Norway 


BRITAIN 


The Newest Baronet 

There is nothing quite like British bar- 
onets; they are not members of the peer- 
age, yet they are definitely members of 
the upper class. One old definition has 
it that “a baronet is one who has ceased 
to be a gentleman but has not become 
a nobleman.” That particular axiom re 
quired some revision as of last week 
For Britain's newest baronet, Sir Ewan 
Forbes of Brux, eleventh of his line, 
began life as a girl 

Nothing of the sort had ever hap 
pened before in the crusty world of De- 
brett’s, the handbook of the British ar 
istocracy, and it took a three-year court 
battle to force the decision to confer 
the ttle. That struggle really began, how- 
ever, in 1912, when Sir Ewan was 
born, registered a female and baptized 
Elizabeth. As he grew up, Elizabeth be 
came more and more convinced that 
he was, in fact, male. “It was hell,” he re- 
called in a 1952 interview, “especially 
when I was forced to attend the deb- 
utante balls during my first London sea- 
son.” By the time he left his Scottish 
home to study medicine, he had cropped 
his hair and begun to wear male cloth- 
ing. But officially, it was as a woman 
that he took his degree and went into 
general practice in Scotland. At age 
40, he decided he had had enough. He 
reregistered his birth, as male, and a 
month later marred his housekeeper 





SIR EWAN (RIGHT) & WIFE 
Axiom in need of revision. 
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PROTESTING ROMAN STUDENTS MASS BEFORE COLOSSEUM 
Only a target was lacking. 


Said one of his Aberdeenshire neigh- 
bors: “We were not surprised.” 

In 1965, when his brother died, he 
began his battle to inherit the baro- 
netcy. As the nearest male relative, he 
seemed entitled to press the claim. But 
a cousin, 40-year-old John Forbes-Sem- 
pul, contested the succession, asserting 
that he was the rightful heir because 
Sir Ewan had been registered as fe- 
male at birth and females cannot in- 
herit’ baronetcies. “My client,” Sir 
Ewan’s counsel retorted, “has been male 
since birth. He was wrongly registered 
as a female.” Earlier this year, an Ed- 
inburgh court accepted Sir Ewan's ar- 
guments, and last week Home Secretary 
James Callaghan settled the matter by or 
dering that Sir Ewan’s name be placed 
on the official roll of baronets 


ITALY 
Back from the Brink 


As a chill breeze drove dark clouds 
overhead, some S00 striking Sicilian 
farm laborers worked at strengthening 
a rock barrier blocking Route 115, lead- 
ing north from Avola along the coast 
to Syracuse. Up rumbled a nine-truck 
police convoy, and 90 cops descended 
Deliberately, officers donned their tri- 
color sashes (required as a preliminary 
to making arrests) and their men doffed 
berets for steel helmets. The strikers, 
taking these preparations as a prov 
ocation, began pelting the police with 
stones; the cops, deploying into a near- 
by field, replied with tear gas. In the en- 
suing melee, one group of policemen, 
fearing that they were about to be over- 
run, opened fire. When the fusillade 
stopped, one striker lay dead and an- 
other dying. Five more were wounded 

That incident at Avola was the open- 
ing episode in an outbreak of Italian vi- 


olence that for a time seemed to presage 
nationwide chaos on the scale of the 
French pandemonium of last May. Left- 
ists plastered walls all over the country 
with signs shrieking “Down with the As 
sassins of the Workers,” and headlines 
in the leftist Roman newspaper Paese 
Sera screamed MASSACRE! Students 
and workers across the nation joined in 
temporary alliance to stage a series of vi 
olent protest strikes and demonstrations 
There were, of course, causes beyond the 
deaths at Avola. Students, too often 
locked into archconservative curricu 
lums, wanted a general broadening of 
their studies as well as more participation 
in academic decisions. Workers sought 
far-ranging improvements tn their job 
conditions, which have not kept pace 
with Italy’s rapid economic transforma 
tion. From the prosperous north to the 
impoverished — south, 
schools were seized, cars burned and 


universities and 


windows smashed 

Compleat Politician. As suddenly as 
it had erupted, the violence faded away 
Italy's Communist Party, which at first 
had seized on Avola as a pretext for 
mass demonstrations, now passed word 
to its members to stay off the streets 
As the largest Communist Party in the 
West, the Italian Reds are more in 
terested in ballots than barricades. The 
party leadership realized that stirring 
trouble in Italy during the Christmas sea 
son is an excellent way to lose popu 
larity. The more radical Maoists and 
anarchists carried on for a while, but 
the budding worker-student alliance fell 
apart, largely because of mutual mis 
trust. Above all, the protesters lacked a 
target. Italy was still without an ef- 
fective government, as it had been since 
Aldo Moro quit the Premier's job tn 
June 

Largely unruffled by the demonstra- 
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tions, the country’s politicians kept plod- 
ding ahead with plans for a new gov- 
ernment. Premier-designate Mariano 
Rumor, a portly, 53-year-old bachelor, 
patiently read through a stack of pol- 
icy recommendations and painstakingly 
weighed the distribution of Cabinet posts 
among his fellow Christian Democratic 
Party politicians and members of other 
parties in the ranks of the proposed cen 
ter-left coalition. 

Rumor has been described as “the 
compleat politician,” skilled at smooth- 
ing things out but now absolutely ex- 
hausted from intense politicking, A vet- 
eran anti-Fascist, he served in the army 
until 1943 and then worked in the anti 
Nazi resistance until the war ended. In 
1948, he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies. He has held several gov- 
ernment posts, most notably Minister 
of Agriculture from 1959 to 1963. From 
it, he moved to the powerful post of sec- 
retary of the Christian Democratic Party, 
a job that has served as the spring- 
board to power for every postwar Ital- 
ian Premier. If Rumor succeeds in piec- 
ing together a government, as is ex- 
pected, it seems clear that he must 
move quickly to satisfy his reform-hun- 
gry countrymen. It is a task made all 
the more difficult by the backlog of busi- 
ness that has piled up since the Moro 
government resigned. 


RUSSIA 


Poet Under Fire 


It is difficult to be a prophet with 
honor in one’s own country, particularly 
if that country is the Soviet Union, 
Yet Poet Evgeny Evtushenko seemed 
born to the role when first he burst 
upon the Russian scene a decade ago 
He was young, handsome and engaging 
His luminous love lyrics signaled the 
new kind of poetry that was possible 
after the death of Stalin. Babi Yar was 
a courageous, impassioned _ protest 
against Russian anti-Semitism. In The 
Heirs of Stalin, he made a frontal at- 
tack on Stalinists still active among the 
Soviet leadership. Soon Evtushenko 
commanded a vast following in Russia 
among people long weary of the dreary 
cant and moralizing themes of earlier 
Soviet literature. 

He carried that reputation abroad on 
a series of spectacular world tours. Ev- 
erywhere he went, he was acclaimed as 
the embodiment of a new Russia dis- 
pelling the miasma of its Stalinist past. 
Enjoying it all, Evtushenko took to of- 
fering political pronouncements at press 
conferences. Since many of his audi- 
ences assumed him to be as critical as 
they were of Communism, he more 
and more found himself driven to the de- 
fense of his country and—dismayingly 
to many of his admirers—its system 
and some of its injustices as well, 

Third for the Chair. But the cham- 
pagne (which the poet drinks exclusively) 
flowed on, and pretty girls flocked to 
him, like so many pigeons around the 
statue in Moscow's Pushkin Square. His 
poetry began to show the strain of his 
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public posturings. Increasingly facile and 
bombastic, his work declined in quality 
in proportion to his rise as a political per- 
sonality. It gave him some moments of 
self-doubt, as when he wrote: 


You live highly praised and opulent 
You live, flashingly ephemeral, 

an example that the end of talent 
comes when rebellion’s impossible. 


Today Evtushenko is the focus of a 
controversy set off by the most incon- 
sequential of events: his nomination last 
month for the Chair of Poetry at Ox- 
ford. Long-smoldering antagonisms to 
Evtushenko flamed into print during 
the balloting, and it was no matter that 
he finished third behind the winner, an 
English solicitor and minor poet, Roy 
Fuller. The attacks on him continued. 


ENRICO SARSINI 


EVTUSHENKO IN WASHINGTON (1966) 
Exercise in overkill. 


“Hack propagandist of the Soviet re- 
gime,” “squalid pseudo-liberal,” “de- 
fender of Soviet atrocities” were some 
of the epithets hurled at the poet by Brit- 
ish intellectuals in the London press. 
The bill of indictment drawn up against 
Evtushenko included charges that he 
publicly denounced Andrei Sinyavsky, 
Yuli Daniel and other imprisoned writ- 
ers during his trips abroad. The tele- 
gram he was reported to have sent 
Brezhnev and. Kosygin condemning the 
Czechoslovak invasion was dismissed by 
some as “mythical.” 

Charges in Question. His advocates 
countered that he is “a just, humble 
and good man,” and “a voice of con- 
science among his colleagues." Some de- 
fenders have maintained that the charg- 
es against him were wrong. Novelist 
William Styron and others who recent- 
ly met with the poet in Russia say that 
they are certain he sent the wire to the 
Soviet leaders. Evtushenko was so sick- 
ened by the invasion, Styron reports, 
that he told him in a dubious compar- 
ison: “Now we Russians are just like 


you Americans; we are part of the in- 
ternational power Mafia.” 

There is, however, considerable ev- 
idence that Evtushenko has denounced 
fellow Russians who have been impris- 
oned after political show trials. At a po- 
etry reading in London in 1962, he 
contemptuously called Olga Ivinskaya, 
Boris Pasternak’s great love and the 
model for Dr, Zhivago’s Lara, a “cur- 
rency smuggler.” Mrs. Ivinskaya was 
then serving an eight-year sentence In 
a Soviet labor camp on a trumped-up 
charge of “speculation.” In 1966, when 
hundreds of distinguished Soviet  in- 
tellectuals were publicly protesting the 
sentencing of Sinyavsky and Daniel to 
eight and five years’ hard labor for hav- 
ing allegedly written anti-Soviet works, 
Evtushenko turned up at an arts fes- 
tival in Dakar, Senegal. Sipping cham- 
pagne with newsmen, Evtushenko said 
of the two writers’ conviction: “I agree 
with what was done to them, but not 
with how it was done. I agree they 
should have been punished. Should they 
be allowed to wash their dirty linen out- 
side their own country?” 

Dead Rat on a Plate. Seven months 
later, at a poetry reading at Queens Col- 
lege in New York, the poet replied to a 
student who asked him what he thought 
of the Sinyavsky-Daniel trial: “Your 
question is like inviting someone to din- 
ner and then putting a dead rat on his 
plate.” In 1968, while a number of Rus- 
sian intellectuals were being tried on pat- 
ently fabricated charges, Evtushenko 
was on a three-month tour of Latin 
America. At a Mexico City press confer- 
ence, he repeated his attacks on Sinyav- 
sky and Daniel, now adding that other 
imprisoned writers were involved in ter- 
rorism and foreign exchange frauds 

In spite of these statements—which 
no other liberal Russian writer has made 
—some specialists feel that the present 
assault on Evtushenko is an exercise in 
overkill. “Why pick on Evtushenko?” 
asks Wayne State University’s Vera 
Dunham, a leading specialist in Rus- 
sian poetry. “He has never done any- 
one any real harm. It would make more 
sense to denounce the men actually re- 
sponsible for putting Russian writers 
on trial, and examine the society that 
made Evtushenko what he is—a brash 
conformist and rather uncultured Soviet 
young man.” Professor Dunham believes 
that his critics have no right to expect 
Evtushenko to act like a genuine mem- 
ber of the dissenting intelligentsia in Rus- 
sia. “He has always been a part of the 
political establishment, and as such was 
able to do a lot of good in his time,” 
she says. Oxford’s Russian specialist, 
Max Hayward, is also dismayed by the 
severity of the attacks on Evtushenko, 
and points out that the poet, who is 
now 35, has long been treading a per- 
ilous double course between compliance 
and resistance, in a sincere struggle for 
the liberalization of Russia. “But you 
get tired, you get old, you want com- 
fort,” Hayward says. “Evtushenko is a 
decent person who has succumbed to 
pressures that are almost inhuman.” 
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For over one hundred years, one of the finest champagnes in the 
world has come from a town called Hammondsport? 


It was Spring 1867 in upstate New York. 
A’man in a top hat walked out of the 
and 


doors of a and oak winery 


the 


Stonc 
onto Hammondsport road. He 


cradled clutch of Great Western 
champagne in his arms. He climbed up 
jogged down to Elmira, 


rode the train to New York and 


on a phaeton, 
steamed 
out past Montauk to France 


He was off Paris, where all the 
vreat champagnes of the world were 
vathered in one gallery at the Great 
Exhibition. It was there he was taking 


his Hammondsport champagne 
lo the 


ch impagne. 


judges, it was just a glass of 


No bottle, no label, ne 
name, 

Great Western champagne brought 
home the 


gold medal. And proved our 


theory true. To us, a champagne’s name 


and address meant little. It was its taste 
that would make it great. 
It has 


thing for us to make one of the world’s 


always been a very natural 


Great Western New York State Extra 
Produced since 1860 


finest champagnes up in Hammonds- 


port, four thousand miles from France. 
shale soil 
lake 


grapes. 


blend 


It’s as natural as the our 
and the 


It’s as 


and the mists from our 


tastes they’ve given our 


natural as the and aye 


Way we 
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Dry, 
by the Pleasant Valley Wine ¢ 


Brut, Speewl Rese 
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mn party 


these native tastes into the champagnes 
we want to produce. It’s as natural as 
the time we take to do it 

Even some Europeans seem to agree. 
Last summer, another man cradled 
bottle of Great Western champagne in 
took off from our hill 
small private plane, changed to a jet in 
New York, Montauk and 
landed in Brussels. They had 
a world competition for champagne 


and 


his arms, 


flew over 


gone to 


They came back with our 
twelfth international medal. 


wines, 
Our idea’s catching on. Not just with 
juries in Europe, but back home in 
America with more and more people 
becoming less surprised to learn that the 
champagne they liked at Cousin Fred’s 
wedding was Great Western. 

‘To us, champagne is more than a re- 
gion in France, Champagne is an atti- 
tude, Whether you 
make it in a big way in France or ina 


blink of a town in the state of New York. 


a way to make wine, 


ruc, Penk Champagne and Sparkling Burgundy 
{ Hammondsport, New York 


NANCY JANICE MOORE, 1965 


PEOPLE 





“You don’t have to read it all, but 
it's nice to know it’s all there,” goes a 
radio ad for the New York Times. Not 
necessarily—at least not for Margaret 
Fishback, a Manhattan ad copywriter 
and author of light verse (TIME, June 
28). Contemplating her 7-lb., 16-sec- 
tion, 739-page edition of the Sunday 
Times, Miss Fishback finally sat down 
and dashed off a few heartfelt lines of 
protest to the editor, which the Times du- 
ufully printed two Sundays later, right 
next to the 200-page magazine section's 
table of contents. 

I'd pay a little extra for 

A whole lat less, instead of more 

And more and more and more to 

read 

For more is what I do not need 


Old issues of The Times abound 

They're everywhere. They're all 
around, 

Each bed and table bears its heap 

1 ask you, where am 1 to sleep? 


My home's a-bulge, and getting 

fatter 

Because of so much reading matter. 

The New York Times should pay 

my rent 

And furnish me a heated tent 

In 1930, a young wag wrote: “Candy 
Is dandy/ But liquor/ Is quicker.” Now 
comes an addendum by Verseman Og- 
den Nash, 66, for the new generation 
“Pot ts not.” 

Two summers ago, Nancy Janice 
Moore, South Carolina’s entry in the 
1965 Miss America contest, spent four 
weeks in Washington as an intern in 
the office of her state’s Senator Strom 
Thurmond, Last week, her parents an- 
nounced her engagement to Thurmond 


ar 
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SENATOR STROM THURMOND 
Straight A's in political science. 


“We aren't sure when we will have the 
wedding,” said Nancy, 22 and an En- 
glish and political science graduate of 
the University of South Carolina. Said 
her 66-year-old fiancé: “She's very 
smart. A straight-A student.” 

Though he made his reputation as a 
platform personality, Elvis Presley hasn't 
appeared before a live audience in near 
lv a decade, Instead, he’s been cutting 
records and cranking out as many as 
three movies a year at an average of 
$1,000,000 each. Now the arithmetic 
has changed, and Elvis will be turning 
them on live in the future. “It’s more 
profitable than movies,” says a spokes 
man, explaining that $100,000 per con- 
cert is not out of line for a man of 
Elvis’ talents these days. Thus a con- 
cert a week for ten wecks equals $1,000,- 
000—compared to the 15 work-filled 
weeks it takes to make a movie for the 
same price. 

Remember those stories last month 
about Hans Kiesel, the lucky West Ger- 
man businessman who bought a grimy 
oil of a couple of nudes at the flea mar- 
ket in Paris for $40, only to discover a 
long-lost Monet hidden beneath it? The 
find was fully restored and authenticated 
by experts at the respected Herzog An 
ton Ulrich-Museum in Braunschweig 
One of the great impressionist’s Gare 
St. Lazare paintings, it was dated 1877 


and worth possibly $1,000,000. Well, 
last week Kiesel gleefully announced 
that it was all a rib, An artist friend 


had first removed the original scene of 
two nudes sunbathing, then faked in Mo 
net’s scene, “aged” it in front of a gas 
stove and out in the sun, and finally 
painted the nudes back on top, Said 
Kiesel: “We wanted to protest against 
the middle-class stock-certificate-on-the 
wall concept of art. And 
we wanted to demonstrate 
against the ‘experts’ who are 
a little too quick to ‘au 
thenticate’ a picture.’ Done 

Of all the books published 
about Charles de Gaulle, 
the most engrossing may 
well be a little biography 
for children, complete with 
charming drawings and sim 
ple text. Yet the unknown 
author, writing under the 
pseudonym Xavier Anto- 
marchi, laces his pabulum 
with Tabasco. “La France 
est ad moi,” says young 
Charles as he plays soldiers, 
grabbing the French poilus 
for himself, while forcing 
his brothers to take the Ger 
man and English sides 
There is another happy 
scene of Charles playing pyr- 
amid—standing on a shield 
held by his playmates. And 
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ab . 
INSTRUCTING CABINET MEMBERS 
Tabasco in the pabulum. 


on and on. The caption, beside a pic 
ture of De Gaulle nestled in a huge Mex 
ican sombrero, announces that “The gen- 
eral travels a lot. In Mexico, he was a 
success because he sings in Spanish.” 
Every Frenchman knows that De Gaulle 
sings only the Marseillaise, and that in 
Mexico he spoke only a few well-mem- 
orized words in Spanish. A schoolroom 
scene has le Général lecturing to a 
group of rigid students, and the text re- 
lates: “When he presides over the Min- 
isters’ Council, everybody is of his opin- 
ion.” The book slyly reports that De 
Gaulle “bought his two general's stars 


at the Bon Marché"—a sort of Pa- 
risian Macy's. And it goes behind the 
scenes at the Elysée Palace to show 
that “after dinner, the general and 


Yvonne watch television;” sketched on 
the television screen is a buxom young 
lady wearing a sweater emblazoned 
with “B.B.” 

Gin rummy, as played in Hollywood, 
is not always a gentleman's game. Even 
so, the games at the Friars’ Club over 
a ten-month period during 1962 and 
1963 were something out of the or- 
dinary. Camera Industrialist Theodore 
Briskin, for example, lost $220,000, Shoe 
Millionaire Harry Karl dropped $80, 
000, and such cool hands as Phil Sil- 
vers, Zeppo Marx and Tony Martin 
lost heavily. An investigation by the 
FBI followed, and last week five play 
ers in the games (two real estate de 
velopers, an art collector, an investor 
and a professional card shark) were 
found guilty on 49 counts of conspiracy, 
face sentences of from five to 130 years 
Their gimmick: to station a confederate 
at a ceiling peephole in the Friars’ card 
rooms; the “peeper’’ would then trans- 
mit electronic signals about opponents’ 
hands. But was it necessary? Not real- 
ly, satd Martin. “I’m a pretty poor play 
er anyway. My wife beats me all the 
time.” 
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Give him a little more than he expect- Butwhen you give something asgrand than Old Grand-Dad’s. Kentucky 
ed. Give him the best of the Bourbons as the head of the Bourbon family he _ straight bourbon whiskies. 86 proof & 
inaclassic decanterand burnished vel- knows that you have the true holiday 100 proof bottled in bond. Old Grand- 
vet wrappings. Sure, it costs a bit more. spirit. And that’s the only spirit better Dad Distilling Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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When Fireman Pennington 
opened this hydrant six years ago, 
all he got was mud. 
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And because water wasn’t coming out, new 
industry wasn’t coming in to Salem, Indiana. 

Even existing businesses looked elsewhere. 
Young people not only looked, they left. 

And with them so did the town’s hopes. 

And, as if that were not enough, flash 
floods tore through the rich farmland country 
around Salem, destroying stock and cropland. 

Working together, people from the town 
and from the countryside devised a plan to 
stop the floods and solve the water problem. 
A new lake was built—for both water storage 
and flood control. 

Its three-million-gallon-a-day capacity 
provides Salem with enough water for years 
to come. Water for drinking. Water for 
new industry. 

Few nations are so abundantly blessed with 
water. Yet each year 40 million Americans 
are plagued by water shortage. And by 1980— 
just 11 short years away—we'll need 
nearly twice the water we use today. 

A Department of Commerce study reveals 
that half the communities in the U.S. have 
dangerously low water supplies. 

If more people became concerned before 
the impact of a water crisis hit them, 
there could be lower fire insurance rates in 
thousands of communities. Lower meat and 
grain prices. Lower prices for all the things 
that need water for growth or processing. 

And there could be more places for every 
kind of water recreation. 

Water problems are best solved locally, by 
people with initiative, people who care. 

Just one person can get action started. 

Find out what you can do. Write for “It’s 
Time We Face America’s Water Problem” 
to Dept.717T, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 100 N.E. 
Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 61602. 

Maybe it’s time you took a hand. 


We can make the world a better place to 
grow up in. Caterpillar machines will help. 
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Nobody ever 
gave her 

an electric watch 
before. 


The Electric Timex 
It Never Needs Winding 


Here's your chance to give her 
the first electric wrist watch for women 
the Electric Timex. It runs on an 
energy cell for a whole year 
without winding. Then the tiny cell 
is simply replaced 
Thanks to you, she'll never have to 
india watch again. Never ever. 
biimex Fashions, 50.00 and 65.00 


More people buy TIMEX® 
* than any other watch in the world. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


Government Money for Baptists 

Southern Baptists believe strongly in 
the separation of church and state. Tra- 
ditionally, they have refused to accept 
government funds for the support of 
their schools and hospitals. But costs 
are up, church revenues cannot keep 
up with them, and easily available fed 
eral loans and grants are beginning to 
look more attractive. At several annual 
state conventions this month, the Bap- 
tists decided that clear financial need 
sometimes should allow the bending of 
religious principle. 

The South Carolina Baptist Conven 
tion voted to allow Charleston's Baptist 
College to negotiate for $2.5 million in 
federal loans to construct a library and 
a dormitory. Virginia’s Baptist leaders 
decided to let the trustees of individual 
institutions determine whether or not 
to take Government grants. At Fort 
Worth, delegates to the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas voted 2,960 to 40 
to cut its official ties with the Baylor Uni 
versity College of Medicine in Houston 
The purpose was to let the school 
which has Heart Surgeon Michael De- 
Bakey on its faculty—receive state and 
federal grants in order to double its en 
rollment. Henceforth, the institution will 
be administered by a nondenomination 
al, nonprofit corporation 

Around the Stump. The reason for 
the delegates’ decision at Fort Worth 
was summarized by Dr. E. S. James, edi 
tor emeritus of Texas’ Baptist Standard 
“The school is too fine an institution to 
let it die or stand idle while public-sup 
ported institutions smother it,” he said 
A committee is studying whether other 
schools subsidized by the Texas Baptist 
Convention be made independent so 
that they too can benefit from Gov- 
ernment aid, Other state conventions 
were not so forthright in dealing with 
the dilemma of federal aid. The Geor 
gia Baptist Convention voted to let a 
church-run hospital in Atlanta accept a 
$6,000,000 loan, specifying that the 
financing be done “at the lowest pos- 
sible rate.” This amounted to approval 
of Government loans, since they carry 
the cheapest interest 

Baptist Georgetown College in Ken 
tucky has borrowed $3,756,000 in fed 
eral funds for dormitory construction, 
and recently received a loan from Wash- 
ington for a new science building. The 
college got around its dilemma by keep 
ing separate sets of books for funds re- 
ceived from denominational and private 
donors. The trustees repay Washington 
from private funds, permitting them to 
claim that the church itself has stayed 
clear of involvement with Government 
money. The Rev. J. T. Miller, president 
of the Kentucky Baptist Convention, 
smilingly explains that the college has 
thus solved its financial problems “by 
beating the devil around the stump one 
way or another,” 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Who Fired the Cardinal? 


There seemed—to the outside world, 
at least—nothing exceptional about the 
announcement last February. The Vat- 
ican newspaper L’Osservatore Romano 
reported that Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 
had resigned as Archbishop of Bologna 
“for reasons of advanced age and 
health.” Although he looked healthy 
enough, Lercaro was slightly over 75, 
the Pope’s proposed optimum retirement 
ave for bishops. The cardinal, moreover, 
had accordingly submitted his resigna 
tion to the Pope, which had initially 
been turned down. 


But did Lercaro wus he 


retire——or 


pushed out of office? According to a best 
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LERCARO 
Triggered by two events 


selling new Italian book called I Car 
dinale Destituito (The Deposed Car- 
dinal), Lercaro was in fact the victim 
of a plot by a cabal of reactionaries on 
the Vatican Curia in league with con- 
servative laymen. The author, Father Lo- 
renzo Bedeschi of the University of 
Urbino, charges that high-ranking prel 
ates took advantage of Pope Paul's ill- 
ness to whisk an old enemy out of 
office 

Friendly Dialogue. By their stan- 
dards, at least, the conservatives had 
some reason to want the cardinal to re 
tire. One of the most progressive mem 
bers of the Italian hierarchy, Lercaro 
had first seriously irritated them by sid- 
ing with northern European liberals as 
a moderator of Vatican II. Later as presi 
dent of the Vatican's post-conciliar com 
mission on liturgical reform, he was an 
ardent advocate of vernacular Masses 
and more simplified rites. Although a 
militant anti-Communist himself, Ler- 
caro had shown his willingness to open 


up a friendly dialogue with the Com- 
munist leadership of his heavily indus 
trial “Red belt” city. This dialogue, his 
opponents felt, might have aided the 
Communists in last May's parliamentary 
election. 

According to Bedeschi, two events 
triggered Lercaro’s removal. His good 
friend and protector, Archbishop Angelo 
Dell’Acqua of the Vatican secretariat 
of state, was named a cardinal and trans- 
ferred to a more prestigious but less in- 
fluential post. And Pope Paul, who also 
greatly admired Lercaro, had to cut 
down on his work load and leave many 
decisions to others. Backed up by a dos- 
sier of alleged complaints against Ler- 
caro—including anonymous letters ac- 
cusing him of financial incompetence— 
Monsignor Ernesto Civardi of the Curia 
visited Lercaro’s villa last January and 
told him that the Pope had decided to ac- 
cept his resignation. Lercaro humbly 
agreed to retire, and set the date 

In March, Lercaro finally obtained a 
private audience with Pope Paul. The 
cardinal declared that he accepted the re 
tirement order in a spirit of obedience, 
but also pointed out that the charges 
of fiscal mismanagement were totally un 
true: despite a vast church-building pro 
gram, his archdiocese had a $600,000 
surplus when he left his post. And his h- 
turgical reforms, Lercaro added, were 
clearly within the spirit of the Second 
Vatican Council. Apparently, the Pope 
was convinced that Lercaro had been 
wronged. Although it was impossible to 
restore him to his archdiocese, Paul 
named Lercaro as the pontifical legate 
to the recent Eucharistic Congress in Bo 
gota, And at a general audience last 
month, he went out of his way to show 
er Lercaro with effusive compliments, as- 
suring him of papal “devotion, esteem 
and affection,” 


Clash over the Catechism 


The Vatican has never been exactly 
pleased with the best-selling but con 
troversial “Dutch Catechism” (Time, 
Dec. 1, 1967). Last week a firm—and 
presumably final—order to change the 
text in the direction of orthodoxy went 
out from Rome 

A commission of six cardinals ap- 
pointed by Pope Paul demanded ten spe- 
cific revisions On matters of doctrine 
Among other things, the cardinals tn- 
sisted that the catechism reflect the tra- 
ditional interpretation of Mary's vir- 
ginity as a biological rather than just a 
symbolic reality and that its discussion 
of birth control present “the full teach- 
ing of the Holy See.” 

The Dutch hierarchy has done noth- 
ing to implement the commission's re- 
port: at best, it may be added as an 
appendix to the next edition of the cat 
echism. Possibly with the Dutch in 
mind, Pope Paul last week denounced 
Catholics, including priests and bishops 
who “choose the truths they like.” In a 
voice cracking with emotion, he warned 
that “when it comes to its own teach- 
ing, the church is dogmatic and in- 
transigent —at anv cost.” 
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COLLEGES 


Word Power in Action 

As one of the nation’s leading ex- 
perts in the field of general semantics, 
Dr. Samuel I, Hayakawa knows all too 
well the power of language. “Words 
are remarkably intoxicating,” he wrote 
in Symbol, Status, and Personality. “A 
flood of oratory is capable of produc- 
ing a mild jag in most people.” As act- 
ing president of strife-torn San Fran- 
cisco State College, which had become 
quite intoxicated by a month of angry 
words, Hayakawa last week used deeds 
rather than rhetoric in an attempt to re- 
store order to the campus. His first de- 
cision was to reopen the college despite 
a student strike organized by black mil- 
itants. That goal achieved—with the help 
of up to 600 policemen—his second de- 
cision, taken with State College Chan- 
cellor Glenn S. Dumke and the fac- 
ulty, was to accept some of the mil- 
itants’ more reasonable demands. 

The cause of the strike, which trig- 
gered the resignation of former President 
Robert R. Smith (Time, Dec. 6), was a 
demand by militant Negroes and their 
white-radical supporters for a separate 
black-studies department and for un- 
restricted admission of black students 
(currently there are 800 in the school's 
enrollment of 18,000). On the first day 
that classes resumed, Hayakawa, wearing 
a jaunty blue-and-red Tam o’Shanter, 
showed up at a rebel demonstration 
and climbed upon a truck to welcome re- 
turning students. When strikers began 
blaring their opposition over a loud- 
speaker on the truck, he ripped out the 
wires, continued his talk. Although he 
was jostled and his Tam briefly snatched 
away, Hayakawa walked calmly through 
the crowd to his office 

“IT am determined to end this reign 
of terror,” said Hayakawa. For most ot 
last week, that was an accurate de- 





BLOODIED DEMONSTRATOR 
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scription of the school’s condition, Bands 
of pickets roamed the campus, seeking 
to prevent nonmilitant students from en- 
tering classrooms. Although his prede- 
cessors had been reluctant to use police 
to restore order, Hayakawa—backed 
strongly by a majority of the trustees 
of California’s state colleges and by Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan—had no such 
compunction, On Tuesday, police ar- 
rested 32 protesters, ten of whom were 
injured in a melee; two days later, 23 
more were carted off to jail. The main- 
tenance of order was helped by a Com- 
mittee for an Academic Environment, 
organized by proadministration students. 
Wearing blue armbands, committee sup- 
porters confronted strikers in shouting 
matches—countering “Shut it down!” 
with “Keep it open!”—and denounced 
the militants as “Gestapo pigs” for 
abridging the rights of students who 
wanted to attend classes 

Despite the strike and the sporadic 
battles between police and militants, 
Hayakawa claimed that 80% of the col- 
lege’s students were able to attend class- 
es without interruption. Having proved 
that he could keep the campus open, 
Hayakawa at week's end then tried to ac- 
commodate the most reasonable of the 
dissidents’ demands. An announcement 
read over campus loudspeakers declared 
that the college would take immediate 
steps to set up a new black-studies de 
partment, and that 128 additional places 
would be made available to minority- 
group students. As a further gesture, a 
faculty spokesman said that the college 
would restore due process in any dis- 
ciplinary procedures against the strikers 
The militants’ first reaction was that 
the moves were inadequate and that 
the strike would go on. Still, the trust- 
ees and a majority of the students at 
San Francisco State were hoping that 
the acts of its word-expert president 
would prevail 
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HAYAKAWA ON LOUDSPEAKER TRUCK 
First an end to the terror, then a move toward conciliation. 








PROFESSORS 


No Room for the Hawk 

Most universities would jump at the 
chance of getting a top presidential aide 
on their faculty, especially when his ac- 
ademic credentials are as lustrous as 
those of Walt Whitman Rostow. But 
when Rostow sought to reclaim his post 
as a professor of economic history at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which he left eight years ago to join 
John Kennedy, he was turned down. 
The most obvious explanation, that Ros- 
tow was blackballed for his hard line 
on Viet Nam, caused the New York 
Times's James Reston to write last week 
“Is a man to be punished for beliefs sin- 
cerely held in public service if those be- 
liefs happen to be unpopular in some 
university circles?” 

M.LT. claims that Rostow's hawkish 
advice to Lyndon Johnson had nothing 
to do with the rejection. In 1964, after 
a four-year leave of absence, Rostow 
told the university he would stay in gov- 
ernment, thereby offering his resignation 
Now M.LT.’s economics department 
does not want him back for three rea- 
sons. First, Rostow has been away too 
long and his courses are being taught dif- 
ferently. Second, Rostow’s own interests 
have changed from economics to world 
politics. Lastly, there is a deep-running 
hostility to Rostow as a scholar. In- 
deed, when Rostow published his cel- 
ebrated book, The Stages of Economic 
Growth (1960), from which Kennedy 
borrowed the phrase “New Frontier,” 
the reviews by his fellow economists 
challenged his conclusions as superficial 

And where to now? Last week the 
University of Texas announced that Ros- 
tow and his wife, a professor of gov- 
ernment, will be on its faculty as of 
February. Also slated to join them is an 
other new prof: Lyndon B. Johnson 
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You make out better at both ends! 
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REMOVING WOOL WITHOUT SHEARS 
Getting at the root. 


BIOLOGY 


How to Peel a Sheep 

Armed with electric clippers, an ex- 
perienced sheep shearer can completely 
strip the wool from a sheep in three min- 
utes. In Australia, where his specialty 
is a legendary profession as well as a 
sheer necessity, a champion shearer soon 
becomes something of a national hero. 
And in the U.S., where he can earn a 
princely $12 per hour denuding sheep, 
the shearer contributes to the high cost 
of woolen garments. But the shearer’s 
days of glory may well be numbered. 
As a result of research by Department 
ot Agriculture scientists, an unskilled la- 
borer can now equal the speed of a shear- 
er by literally peeling wool from a sheep 
with his bare hands. 

The bizarre idea for peeling sheep oc- 
curred to Geneticist Clair E. Terrill 
while he was studying the results of ex- 
periments with anti-cancer drugs. In- 
tended to halt the growth of cells in 
malignant tumors, the drugs were also 
found to interrupt cell growth in the 
hair roots of test animals—including 
sheep—causing them to lose their hair 
temporarily 

The phenomenon was not lost on Ter- 
rill, who is chief of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s Sheep and Fur Animal Re- 
search Branch at Beltsville, Md, If the 
effect could be produced only when the 
sheep's wool was long, he reasoned, the 
fibers could easily be pulled, instead of 
sheared from the animal. And the un- 
skilled farm labor needed for the sim- 
plified job would earn only about $2.50 
per hour, sharply reducing costs to the 
wool industry. Taking up the project at 
Terrill’s suggestion, Agriculture Biologist 
Ethel Dolnick and Physiologist Ivan Lin- 
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dahl began feeding varying 
amounts of a nitrogen-mustard 
anti-tumor drug to experimen- 
tal sheep. 

Too great a dose either 
killed or sickened the sheep, 
and too little failed to pro 
duce the desired effect. But 
the researchers soon discov- 
ered that a dose of about nine 
milligrams for every pound of 
the sheep’s body weight pro- 
duced just the right result. The 
drug affected the wool fiber 
only where it ts produced, in 
follicles below the surface of 
the skin, and acted for about 
24 hours before being dissi- 
pated by the body. During this 
period, cell growth was retard- 
ed, producing thinner than 
normal segments on each fiber 
before normal growth re- 
sumed, Six or seven days later, 
when these weakened segments 
of fiber finally poked their way 
above the skin, they could be 
broken easily with a slight pull. 
Scientists found that they 
could then peel off the wool with no 
more effort than it takes to remove ad- 
hesive tape from skin. 

The peeling process is painless to the 
sheep, avoids the occasional scratches 
or nicks left by shears, and assures an 
even cut of wool, Although researchers 
will continue to test for possible dam- 
aging side effects, the process seems to 
have done no harm so far to the wool 
or meat quality of properly dosed sheep. 
The new technique provides an addi- 
tional fringe benefit for the sheep. If 
the wool is allowed to continue grow- 
ing for as long as three weeks after the 
drug is administered, the constricted seg- 
ment of the fibers is pushed about an 
eighth of an inch beyond the skin. Thus 
ranchers can not only peel off the wool 
evenly, but also leave a woolly stubble 
behind to protect the sheep against the 
elements. 


GEOPHYSICS 
The Wandering Poles 


Instead of spinning smoothly, the 
earth wobbles on its axis. By sighting 
telescopes on distant fixed stars and care- 
fully measuring their apparent move- 
ment, scientists have determined that 
the North and South poles—the points 
at which the imaginary axis of rotation 
pierces the earth’s surface—are con- 
tinually on the move. Over the course 
of a year, they wander about the polar re- 
gions in roughly circular paths about 
50 ft. in’ diameter. 

The cause of the erratic wobbling mo- 
tion has long been a geophysical mys- 
tery. Elaborate calculations have shown 
that without great forces to sustain the 
wobble, it would be effectively damped 
out in as little as 30 years. Now, after dis- 


carding several other theories, scientists 
have found convincing evidence that 
it is caused and sustained by major 
earthquakes. 

Analyzing data at the University of 
Western Ontario, Geophysicists Lula 
Mansinha and Douglas Smylie found 
that the circular path traced by the 
North Pole between 1957 and 1968 
was actually composed of interrupted 
arcs that spiraled almost imperceptibly 
inward. The inward motion, they de- 
cided, was an indication that the earth’s 
wobble had begun to decrease for short 
periods of time. But between each of 
the arcs comprising the circle there was 
a break, marking a time when the wob- 
ble suddenly increased. Significantly, 
Mansinha and Smylie reported in Sci- 
ence, nearly all of the breaks occurred 
at the time of major quakes. 

The two geophysicists also discovered 
that there were noticeable changes in 
the path of the wandering pole from 
five to 20 days before many of the 
major earth tremors. By tracking the 
pole path more regularly, and by plac- 
ing sensitive instruments along the 
earth’s major fault zones. they suggested, 
scientists may some day provide ad- 
vance warning not only on where and 
when an earthquake will occur, but 
how severe it will be. 

Impressed by the apparent correlation 
between wobble and earthquakes, Co- 
lumbia University Physicist James 
Heirtzler offers a different theory in 
the current issue of Scientific American. 
The pre-quake variations in the path of 
the pole suggest to him that the wobble 
is responsible for—rather than a result 
of—the earthquakes. Furthermore, he 
speculates, the wobble may also cause 
climate changes, mountain-building, and 
even the occasional reversal of the 
earth’s magnetic field. But Heirtzler’s 
theory still leaves wide open the ques- 
tion that Mansinha and Smylie believe 
they have correctly answered: What 
causes the wobble? 


Kagram byR. M. Chap. 
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PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON’S DRY GIN CO.,.LTD., LINDEN, N. 2. 





1769: Gordon's Gin 


cander Gordon gave hosts (and hostesses) of 
C istmases past a new tasté-tingler. Deceptively 
delicate in flavour. Extraordinarily smooth. Dry as 
the English wit. He called it, of all names. 
Gordon’s Gin. Biggest seller in England, America 
The World. 
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' This mechanical engineer is trying to 
decipher the mysteries of blood circulation. 


Who'd guess he’s in the computer business? 


“Medical research may seem an odd field for a man in the computer 
business,’’ says IBM’s Louis Lopez, ‘‘let alone for a mechanical engineer. 
But we’re applying engineering techniques to a study of the blood- 
stream. 

“In some aspects the human circulatory system resembles a hydrau- 
lic system. It has a pump, valves and fluid in motion. We’re trying to ex- 
press its mechanics in precise mathematical equations. This requires 
millions of calculations. Without computers, we couldn't do it.”’ 

Louis Lopez and his associates want to give doctors more informa- 
tion about the circulatory system. The kind of information that will 
help them with some of the problems of blood and heart disease. 

Today, computers are blinking away on assignments that 
weren't even contemplated a few years ago. As recently as 1953, 
there were only a few companies making computers for a lim- 
ited number of uses—and just a handful of customers. Now, 


there are dozens of competitors and thousands of users— 
each looking for new ways to put computers to work. | B M 
Constant innovation has been a way of life 
in the computer business from its be- 
ginning less than two decades ago. 
Louis Lopez is typical of the thou- 
sands of men and women in the in- 


dustry who continually search for 
new ways to use computers. 
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Move to a better job and we believe your family 
will soon feel as comfortable with their new home, new 
schools, and new friends as they did with the old. 

But Allied understands your concerns about 
moving. We understand bec ause we've helped more 
families put down new roots than any other van 
line in the world, 

And we understand how to be most helpful 





at this trying time. While you do what you can about 

personal prob lems, we do our best to relieve you of 

most concerns about the move itself. We advise you 

about the details of moving. And we handle your things 
as if we owned them. 

When moving worries overtake you, give the 

Allied Agent in your town a call. He'll make your 


move as worry-lree as possible. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 
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It will be if it has a 4-6” zoom lens that lets you show 
slides big enough to fill the screen. 

And automatic focusing. (You focus the first 
slide...the machine does-all the rest. ) 
And a never-dim, Quartz Iodine lamp that de- 


can be counted on for an original, pro livers brighter, whiter light than ordinary bulbs. 
vocalive argument 





BROWN & KUNSTLER IN BALTIMORE 


Nonsense today; often sense tomorrow 
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The gift watch for Christmas Scrooges: 
Seiko. 

It’s the automation-made watch that looks 
like a million dollars, runs like the dickens, and 
costs about half the price of watches made the old- 
fashioned way. 

Because now you pay only for the timepiece 
and not the time it took to make it. 

The largest manufacturer 
of jeweled lever watches in the world: SEIKO 666% 














The Seiko automatic day-date watch 
with bell alarm. Waterproof* to 
98.2 ft. Luminous dial and hands. 
$135.00, Other Seiko automatic 
day-date watches begin at 

$49.50. 
*As long as case, crown 
and crystal remain intact. 


seiko TIME 
CORTORATION 

@ HOCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK. N.Y 


From Tweuty-Two Fifty 
to Seventy-Five Dollars 
At Better Stores 
Everywhere 





Freedom Riders influenced him to ded- 
icate his efforts to promoting racial inte- 
gration and defending civil rights dem- 
onstrators wherever local white attorneys 
were too scared to take their cases. 

As special counsel for Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Kunstler sprang many a 
demonstrator from Southern jails. Lat- 
er, he argued the celebrated case that 
declared de facto school segregation 
in Washington, D.C., unconstitutional. 
Though he won on the main point, Kun- 
stler could not get the judge to agree 
to a more radical proposal. He asked 
that the court order the Government to 
force a merger of schools in Washington 
with those in the white suburbs of Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

Kunstler calls himself a “people's law- 
yer,” and in court he plays the part for 
all it is worth, occasionally risking con- 
tempt of court. Defending nine Catholic 
draft-record burners in Baltimore, 
Kunstler advised the jury to ignore the 
judge’s charge to them. Protesting the 
high bail for another Catholic group 
charged with the same crime in Milwau- 
kee, Kunstler attacked the judge: “I don’t 
think Your Honor will make his career 
on the bench with heavy bail. It makes 
the law look ridiculous.” 

Kunstler’s critics say that his briefs 
can be careless and his arguments far- 
fetched. For example, he was a leading 
member of the team of lawyers who 
last summer asked a federal court to pre- 
vent Columbia University from disci- 
plining its own campus demonstrators. 
U.S. District Judge Marvin Frankel de- 
scribed the team’s arguments as “at 
best useless and at worst deeply per 
nicious nonsense in courts of law.” 

But Kunstler’s admirers, many of 
them highly respected lawyers, note that 
what is nonsense today often makes 
sense tomorrow. “My impression is that 
the most creative things in the law usu- 
ally sound unacceptable and unlikely,” 
says Professor Leroy Clark of New York 
University Law School, “This is the cre- 
ative side of Kunstler, He comes up 
with things that make you think.” 


JUDGES 
The Other Side of the Bench 


The man on the bench is usually an 
impartial figure who sits above the bat 
tle. What happens when a group of judg- 
es doff their robes and themselves seek 
relief in the courts? It does not occur 
often, but just such a case arose in Mich- 
igan this year when the 27 judges of 
the Third Circuit Court brought a suit 
against Wayne County. They claimed 
that the county was illegally denying 
them enough clerks and probation of 
ficers to handle the heavy traffic in 
their circuit, which includes Detroit. 

But if the judges were all litigants, 
who would preside over their case? The 
State Supreme Court appointed Judge 
William John Beer of the neighboring 
Sixth Circuit. To represent them, the 
judges hired a Detroit law firm. This 
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At Christmas— _ 
as on any special occasion... 
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aft A Tuis Curistmas give 

f Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary of the American 
Language — College Edi- 
tion. Inside the covers of 
this remarkable volume is 
all the information anyone 
is likely to need about 
words: 142,000 carefully 
chosen, thoroughly re- 
searched, highly readable 
entries. New words, scien- 
tific terms, historical, geo- 
graphical, and biographi- 
cal information abound. 
Give them the dictionary 
that has won the approval 
of colleges and universities 
throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 


$6.95 Thumb Indexed 
$5.95 plain 


WORLD PUBLISHING 


TWMES MURROR 
New York and Cleveland 





was one case, however, in which the at- 
torneys clearly benefited from the ad- 
vice of their clients. The plaintiffs’ 50 


page brief was dazzling in its logic and 





citations from past decisions 
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herent powers, as an independent branch 





ges claimed that they have tn 
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of the government, to fix the size and 
compensation of their staff. Both the 
state’s laws and its constitution, said 
the judges, assure the operation of the 
courts against indifference by the coun 


ty legislature. Only if it could be proved 





that their hiring practice was “arbitrary 
or capricious,” they said, could the coun 
ty deny them funds 

To Judge Beer at least, the argument 


made eminent sense. He affirmed 


the 
judges’ right to sue and also gave them 
everything that they had asked for. The 
plaintiffs won a writ of mandamus that 
will compel the county to provide for 
eleven more probation officers, eight 
more clerks, and one judicial assistant 
at a combined cost in salaries of at 
least $193,000 a year. The order may be 
come a major precedent. For judges else 
where may decide that the way to get 
more staff is to challenge from the 


other side of the bench 


FOREIGN LAW 
New Kind of Paternity Suit? 


When she purchased her first supply 
of birth control pills last year, West Ger 
man Housewife Ursula Knack, then 27 
was a bit puzzled by the label on the bot 
tle. Her doctor had prescribed “Eu 
gynon,” but the bottle was marked “En 
zynorm an aid to digestion, Frau 
Knack simply concluded that the Pill 
must be sold under a disguised name be 
cause some people disapprove of It 
Sixty-six days later, when she suffered 


stomach pains, it was not because of i 





digestion. She was pregnant again 

The result was an &-lb. boy named 
Thomas Knack, whose coming was no 
cause for celebration in the Knack 


household. The husband ts a low-wi 





railroad worker already supporting five 
children. He blamed the local phar 
macist, who had misread the handwriting 
on Frau Knack’s prescription, for the 
birth of Thomas. Arguing that the er 
ror would strain the family budget, the 
Knacks took Pharmacy Owner Hans 
Reimer to court to recover damages 

Reimer’s attorney argued that “a child 
is not a liability, but rather a joyous 
event. A child ts an asset that brings hap 
piness fully compensating for any ma 
terial damages.” Last month a court in 
Schleswig-Holstein disagreed. While de 
claring that the Knacks had “a general 
responsibility to check what they 
bought,” the court ruled that Reimer 
was negligent and ordered him to pay 
half the cost of the boy’s upbringing 
until Thomas reaches 18. “Grotesque,” 
said Reimer’s attorney about the de 
cision, which appeared to be the first 
of its kind either in West Germany or 
for that matter, the U.S. Reimer plans 
an appeal 
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At holiday hospitality time when guests drop in, 
they'll appreciate the distinctive mellow flavor of Old 
Fitzgerald Prime, the mild 86.8 proof Bourbon. 

It’s the discerning host’s perfect complement to 
fine company, fine food and fine conversation. 

Serve it on-the-rocks, mixed or as an after dinner drink. 

We call it Prime. Because it is. 


Old Fitzgerald Prime 


The most expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 


STITZEL-WELLER * AMERICA'S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY * ESTAB. LOU 
86.8 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 

















When 
radios fly 
henry 
ls great. 





Motorola, Inc. uses jet air freight for 
emergency deliveries of two-way radios made 
by its Communications Division. Customers 
: appreciate this fast service. It can mean sav- 
tenes ter ings of life, property and dollars. 

Motorola saves, too—through daily use of 
air freight to rush replacement parts to six 
area parts depots. With overnight delivery from 
Chicago headquarters, local stocks can be kept 
low—saving thousands of dollars in inventory 
and warehousing costs. 

More and more companies are discover- 
ing these and many other advantages of air 
freight. {sn't it time you did? Call your local air- 
line cargo Sales office, cargoagentor forwarder. 


United 
aa — Aircraft 


United Aireratt advances air freight technology with the 
design and manufacture of jet engines, propellers, environ- 
mental and control systems, and vertical lift alrerstt. 
_ | PRATT & WHITMEY AIRCRAFT * HAMILTON STANDARD * 
" SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT * HORDEN + UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER * = 
COMPONENTS * UNITED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH LABORATORIES * 
yrrue Lamoeer OF CANADA LIMITED 
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CULTURAL CENTERS 
Wanted: A Fiscal Wizard 


After seven years as president of Lin 
Ir William Schu 


coin Center, Composer 
announced his resign 


man last week 
lion. The reasons. he said 
don't 
administrator 


nately I'm very 


were purel 


personal I want to be a full 


time although unfortu 


good at it. I'm $8 vears 
old. and I hope | have decades of com 
posing time left 

If he admitted 


staved on, Schuman 


he would 


considerably 
idministration 


with 


have to devote 
his energies to 
And 
Center ts 
1969 


more of 
fund 200d rea 


bank 


festival has 


and raising 


son: Lincoln close to 
ruptcy. The summer 


been canceled, and the center has de 
cided not to continue financing the pres 
tigious but money-losing New York Film 
Festival. The center is so pinched for 
funds that it has even dropped its month 
lv news bulletin and journal 

The problem is not mismanagement 


but the fact that the center did not de 


velop quite in the way its founders had 


in mind. The great artistic companies it 
houses—the Metropolitan Opera, the 
New York Philharmonic, the New York 
City Ballet—are independent operations 
that have cooperative tenant-landlord 
relationship with the cent itself. On 
its own, the center has sponsored only 
the repertory 


well as 





theater—an esthetic as 
a financial disaster during most 
of tts history—educational programs and 
Special events such as the summer fes 
tvals, which have never shown a prot 
it. Because of the vast fund raising cam 
undertaken to Lincoln 
Center, it has almost reached the ex 
Hhaustion point in finding new sources 
of gilt revenue 
now 


{ 
cd 


paigns create 


What the center needs 
is u fiscal wizard rather than a gift 
artist as its next president 


FOLK SINGERS 


Talismans of the Beyond 


Their terrain is the fresh green land 


Scape of ancient pastoral, replete with 
gloomy 


They 


somber mountains caves, an 


thropomorphic rivers sing not of 


ordinary men, but of lovers, amoebae 
ungels, village rustics. swans emperors 
umcorns. And their music ts an eerie 


compound of British and U.S, folk tra 





ditions, Indian ragas, rock ilvpso 
Niues, even nursery song 

This the magical mystery world of 
The Incredible String Band. which 
NOSt us CXOtIC as its name. The ba 
sists Of two lank-haired 25-year-old 


Scots, Robin Williamson and Mike He 


on, cach of whom seems to be half 
child, half wizard, and all musiciar 
They compose their own songs, sing 
them in soft, burred voices nd ac 





company themselves on bewildering 


array of instruments: guitars, whistles, si 
harmonicas, violins 
and gimbris. At a time when the 


scene reverberates with 


tars, ouds, organs 


Music 


cacophony and 
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ression, they expound gentleness, lyr- 
and fantasy. As they put it in 
Ducks on a Pond 
they sing “a magic word, speak of hopes 
with thoughts absurd 

In a Cathedral, The band moved up 
the British pop underground ear- 





icism 


one of their songs 


ly this ve soon follow 





captivated a 
combines the 
a Mass audience with 


com 





in avant-garde cult I 


a cathedral,” said one 
fan at a performance. The last 
their four LPs top- 
ther tours 
sell out from London to | iverpool 
Last week, in Boston's 
Robin Mike wound up a 


ries of East Coast appearances designed 


have been 


ten bestsellers, and concert 


Hall, 


brief se 


Jordan 
and 
them to their 
dience in the U.S 


orful of 


to introduce growing au 


Festooned with col 





Cluttered with 
which 


LYpsy 


28 and instru 


ments, the stages on they ap 
encamp 


1ura Was heightened by an 


peared had the aura of 


That 


walt ot 


ments 
occasional incense and by the 
known as Lic 
orice and (real names: Caroline 
McKechnie Rose Simpson), 
live, travel and perform with the band 
Resplendent in braid, silks and 
velvet, Robin and Mike wandered about, 
sipped tea, and spent interminable in 
tervals tuning up 
singing, they wove u trance 

Their lyrics connect the natural 
supernatural, transmuting homely details 


presence of two girls 


Rose 


and who 


beads, 


But once they started 


and 


into talismans of the bevond. An or 
dinary object like the stone in The 
Iron Stone evokes a vision of Atlantis, 


of a divine jester called “Sir Primalform 
Magnifico,” of “forests and centaurs and 
gods of the night.” The meandering 
songs, some of them 25 minutes long, 





dreamlike 


as in Ducks on a Pond 


contain cascades of cryptic 





imagers 


Moving pieces on the plains of Trey 


Carving faces on the rocks of je 
Pretty ladv washing the 


files 


fures like crocodiles 


The meaning of all this is often un 
even apparently to the 
band, “If the could be ex 


ained, they wouldn't be songs,” shrugs 


clear boys in 





songs 





Robin. “They mean something different 
to everybody.” Although their work sug 
gests a blend of late Beatle and early 
Blake, Mike will only say about in 
fluences I get something out of ev 


erything, even Doris Day 
of reference, ways of widening the mind 


New spheres 


everybody finds his own path to 
them.” 

Stringing Along. Their own paths 
were surprisingly mundane, Mike, the 


son of an Edinburgh schoolteacher, be 
gan by teaching himself songs on the 
ukulele by Fats Domino and other vin 
tage rock ‘n’ rollers. By the time he fin 
ished high school, he had moved on to 
playing guitar with “a lot of bad rock 
while working in the daytime 
Robin 
whose father is an Edinburgh insurance 
when his 


Lroups 


as an apprentice accountant 


executive, started in) music 
grandmother gave him a recorder 
tually worked up to playing banjo with 
a New Orleans-style jazz group 

met five 


both were in what 


even 


when 
they call a “British 
gypsy folk-music band.” Mike admired 
the poems that Robin had 
bling. Robin impressed 
songs that Mike had been writing. Yet 
when they decided to string along with 
each other, they thought they were form 
ing a jug band to play traditional Ap 
palachian tunes. Could they have fore 
seen that ahead lay Atlantis and soapy 
pictures like crocodiles? Incredible 


The two years 


ugo 


been secrib 


was with the 


LICORICE, MIKE, ROBIN AND ROSE AT PHILHARMONIC HALL 
Late Beatle, early Blake, even Doris Day. 
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Can you imagine any Christmas 
gift more welcome than a Polar- 
oid Color Pack Camera? The 
only problem is, which? 


Under $50. Same great 
film, same electric eye, same fast 
loading as the more expensive 
Polaroid Color Pack Cameras. 
Same fun, too: color prints in a 
minute, black-and-white in sec- 
onds. 


Under $80. A lot of gift 
for the money. It has a super- 
imposed-image range- and view- 
finder, and a feature that used to 
be available only on the highest- 
priced model: an electronic shut- 
ter that lets you shoot black-and- 
white pictures indoors without 
flash! 





Under $100 buys a sophis- 
ticated camera that can make full 
use of the Polaroid Portrait Kit, 
Close-up Kit, cloud filter and 
other accessories. Has a foldaway 
range- and viewfinder. A very im- 
pressive gift. 





Under $130. Deluxe inside 
and out. All-metal body, brushed 
chrome finish. Like all the higher- 
priced models, it has the famous 
electronic shutter that makes 
automatic time exposures up to 
10 seconds. 


“Polaroid” and “Swinger’® 


Under $160, with a flash- 
gun included. This is the very fin- 
est automatic camera Polaroid 
has ever produced. There’s even a 
superb Zeiss Ikon single-window 
range- and viewfinder which auto- 
matically corrects for parallax 
and field size. 

Isn't there someone you'd really 
like to wow? 


“suggested list price 





For $24.95; you can give 
the Big Swinger. 15-second black- 
and-white pictures as big as the 
higher-priced cameras. Loads 
fast, makes great close-ups, stops 
action. You 
couldn't 
even buy 

it last 
Christmas! 





TELEVISION 





PROGRAMS 
Wonderful World of Color 


“Literate, funny, warm and tender” 
was Producer Hal Kanter’s unblushing 
preseason review of his new NBC show 
Julia, the first TV series to focus on a 
Negro family. “Julia will be an op- 
portunity to show the world how black 
people live,” chimed in Diahann Car- 
roll, late of Broadway (No Strings) and 
Hollywood (Hurry Sundown), who plays 
the title role 

Now eleven episodes old, Judia un- 
fortunately shows no such thing. It is 
trite, sugary and preposterous. Take one 
recent show. When a kid says “Hello, 
there” to Julia's bright six-year-old son 
Corey (Mare Copage), he pipes 
“Hello, where?” Squeals Corey's 
teen-age baby sitter: “You've got 
the wildest mind since they 
wrapped Ezra Pound in a wet 
sheet! Later, a white neighbor 
lady in Julia’s high-priced in- 
tegrated apartment building pops 
in to exclaim: “This is the most 
exciting thing that’s happened 
around here since the cat had kit- 
tens in the washing machine!” 

Up the Scale to No. 6. As 
for that intimate, inside look at 
the life and times of black peo- 
ple, Julia seems more like The 
Wonderful World of Color. \n 
one episode, when a character 
conveniently named Potts makes 
a slighting reference about Ne- 
groes, Julia delivers her big 
punch line: “Is Potts calling the 
black a kettle?” Producer Kanter 
promises more of this hard-hit- 
ting social commentary in forth- 
coming shows. “In one program,” 
says Kanter, “there’s a Negro 
male who's a failure and blames 
it all on his being colored, We 
straighten him out. In another, 
Corey ts called ‘nigger,’ and the 
conflict ts whether he should beat 
up the other kid or not.” 

Larger interracial issues are ig- 
nored. Asked if Julia will ever 
be involved with a white man, Diahann 
says: “I don’t think that’s of primary im- 
portance. There’s a great deal of sen- 
sationalism in that now, while the in- 
teraction of the black man and the 
black woman has not been explored at 
all and needs to be.” In the meantime, 
the series will, as in the Dec. 24 ep- 
isode, wallow in lesser issues like Co- 
rey's argument with a neighbor boy 
about whether or not Santa Claus is 
white. Title of the segment: “I'm Dream- 
ing of a Black Christmas.” 

Clearly, the producers of Julia are fol- 
lowing the old nostrum: “If you can't 
lick the problem, sweeten it to death.” 
By the standards of TV, this sort of treat- 
ment works; Julia ss currently ranked 
No. 6 in the Nielsen ratings, Analyzing 
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those numbers, NBC statisticians report 
that Julia attracts an “up-scale” audience 
—more urban, wealthier and better ed- 
ucated than the average. There are no 
indications of either a boycott by South- 
ern whites or heavier tune-in among 
blacks. Predictably, though, Negro mil- 
itants are outraged. And, to be sure, 
Julia is rarely confronted with the tough 
problems of being born black. She would 
not recognize a ghetto if she stumbled 
into it, and she is, in every respect save 
color, a figure in a white milieu. 

Long Overdue Plus. Diahann’s re- 
action to such criticism comes with 
claws. In her office-suite and dressing- 
room trailer on the 20th Century-Fox 
lot, she told a TIME reporter: “I felt 


AN WASSE 





DIAHANN & HER BENTLEY ON FOX LOT 
If you can’t lick it, sweeten it to death. 


even before the show went on the air 
that there would be some impact, just 
from the fact that black people are on 
TV, in a setting of banality or not,” 
Her anger rose: “Why are we singled 
out as a TV show? The fact that the 
show went on the air at all is a plus, 
and a plus long overdue. Somebody de- 
cided, *Let’s have a black lady starring 
on TV in 1968'—in 1968. Why not at- 
tack that? That it took so long? Isn't 
that an outrage?” Her eyes flashed be- 
hind huge yellow-tinted glasses as she 
continued the attack. “The plusses for 
Julia are so obvious that they almost 
don’t bear discussion. Those who are lib- 
eral—who already have Negro triends— 
are in the minority. TV reaches the 
whole country, offering everybody con- 





stant contact with this woman and her 
child.” 

The show is undeniably lightweight 
entertainment; yet Diahann suggests that 
too many critics mistakenly judge the 
program as a documentary or social 
tract rather than for what it is—a sit- 
uation comedy that is about as true to 
life as other TV series. The racial as 
pect of Julia is only incidental, Pro- 
ducer Kanter explains, “To me, the news 
is that a Negro family is featured, and 
they're not choppin’ cotton and they're 
not on relief, but they're part of what 
some people consider the mainstream 
of American life.” 

The daughter of a subway conductor, 
Diahann has made a life for herself 
that is considerably better than the main- 
stream. She rents a handsome three-bed- 
room furnished house in Beverly Hills; 
it came complete with gardens, swim- 
ming pool and a grey Bentley. That is 
in keeping with Diahann’s tastes. She 
was furious at the furnishings that she 
found in her dressing room and or- 
dered her secretary to get rid of all of 
them immediately. “Their idea of dec 
orating!” she exclaimed when she first 
saw an armchair covered in a floral pat- 
tern of ochre, pink and purple, “Some- 
body puked here, and somebody puked 
here,” she continued, pointing disgust- 
edly at other offensive points of decor 
“And here, and here!” 

The Good, Selfish Life. Diahann’s 
clothes are by Donald Brooks and Scaa- 
si. In restaurants she asks the wine stew- 
ard for Lafite-Rothschild “SS, or if that 
is too expensive, the 62. Her friends in- 
clude Actor James Garner and his wife 
Lois; Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee, who 
is now also in the TV series game with 
Peyton Place, and Singer Nancy Wil- 
son. She is hooked on discotheques 
When back home in Manhattan (she 
still maintains a West Side apartment), 
she prefers the “in” spot, the Salvation; 
on the Coast, she cased Club John and 
the Daisy and joined the Factory. But 
since ponying up the $1,000 membership 
fee, she has been there only once— 
what with all those I8-hour grinds on 
the set. 

Some weeks, her social life consists 
of little more than Sunday brunch at 
the Polo Lounge of the Beverly Hills 
Hotel or a quick Chinese meal with 
eight-year-old daughter Suzanne, Di- 
ahann was divorced in 1962 from Monte 
Kaye, a white show-biz talent manager 
in New York. Her subsequent romance 
with Sidney Poitier is now over, and 
she has lately been seen with Don Mar 
shall, the Negro copilot of ABC's The 
Land of the Giants. Diahann discounts 
any marital speculation. “I have never 
lived this selfish a life before,” she says, 
“meaning that I've never lived so much 
for me, my work and my family. Peo- 
ple could say to me, ‘Diahann, why 
aren't. you working all day for the 
N.A.A.C.P. or for S.N.C.C.?" The answer 
is that this show is what I am capable 
of. | am capable in this field.” 
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Break out the 
frosty bottle. boys. 
and keep youg 
martinis ary! i 
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Some people are afraid 
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PUBLISHING 


Collectors’ Item 

The impressive art collection of John 
Hay (“Jock”) Whitney was recently fea- 
tured in the quality bimonthly magazine 
Art in America. But millionaire Whit- 
ney does not confine his collecting to 
art alone. His latest acquisition: Art in 
America magazine. 

Last week the Whitney Communi- 
cations Corporation reached agreement 
with Art in America’s Lee Ault to buy 
(for an undisclosed amount) its first 
wholly-owned publication since the New 
York Herald Tribune sank more than 
two years ago. 

Healthy Circulation. Ari in America 
was launched as the nation’s first schol- 
arly art magazine in 1913. When New 
York art collector Lee Ault took it 
over in 1957, the magazine's circulation 
was down to a floundering 1,300. Ault 
poured in capital and promotion ex- 
pertise, enlarged the format to 9 by 12, 
made liberal use of four-color repro- 
ductions and attracted new advertisers 
and readers. Today the magazine has a 
circulation of 41,000, healthy for a fine 
arts publication. 

With its superior color reproduction, 
the tasteful, talcum-textured Art in 
America is easily the handsomest in its 
field. Editor (since 1940) Jean Lipman 
has geared the Magazine more to the in- 
tellectual currents in art—its new forms, 
trends and concepts—than to news of ex- 
hibitions and galleries, the focus of its 
main competitors, Art News (circulation 
38,600) and Arts Magazine (29,000), 
While past and present American art is 
its chief concern, Art in America often 
ranges to such diverse subjects as Ja- 
pan’s “Gutai Group,” crewelwork as 
art, fakes and forgeries. 

Despite his Herald Tribune disaster, 
Whitney never got completely out of 
publishing. His corporation has long 
owned three other publications: Parade. 
a newspaper Sunday supplement: Har- 
vest Years, a monthly for the retired: 
and Interior Design, a trade journal for 
interior decorators, Whitney Commu- 
nications is also the controlling stock- 
holder in the Paris-based International 
Herald Tribune. 

But Whitney, who personally oversaw 
Operations at the New York Trib, turned 
his interests away from publishing in 
the wake of its demise. His latest pur 
chase invites speculation that the mourn- 
ing period is over. 


REPORTERS 


The Poet as Journalist 

Two years ago, Poet James Dickey, 
whose Buckdancer's Choice won the 
1966 National Book Award for Poetry, 
received a letter from a friend who 
had visited a home for blind children 
and watched as they smashed their fists 
against their eyes to produce a mo- 
mentary shock of light. Their agony tor 
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mented him so much that he wrote. in 
the November Harper's, a brilliantly 
brooding poetic fantasy, The Eye-Beat- 
ers. It was made particularly jolting be- 
cause of Dickey’s marginal notations, 
written with the stark understatement 
of a Wire-service reporter. “A therapist 
explains why the children strike their 
eyes,” the note explains as fact. Then 
They know they should see. 
But what, now? When their fists smash 
their eyeballs, they behold no 
Stranger giving light from his palms 
What they glimpse has flared 
In mankind from the beginning. In 





DICKEY AT HOME 
Vehicle for a vision. 


the asylum, children turn fo go 
back 
Into the race: turn their heads \ ith 
out comment into the black magic 
Migraine of caves, Smudge-eyed, 
wide-eyed, gouged, horned. caved- 
in, they are silent: it is for you to 
guess what they hold back inside. 


Some poetry purists criticized Dickey 
for using a journalistic device to clarify 
the poem's meaning. As precedent, Dick 
ey cites the notations in Coleridge's 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Says 
Dickey: “I had to make a choice. and I 
chose to give the reader a better sense 
of continuity. I don't see why there al 
ways has to be a barrier between art 
and journalism. Journalism can be a 
great vehicle for a true poetic vision.” 

On his first journalistic assignment 
Dickey covered the Apollo 7 blast-off 
for Lire. While other reporters filed mil- 
lions of words on the event's scientific 
and political import, the prolific poet 
(six collections in the last eight years) 
turned instead to the human drama 


as they plunge with all of us—up 
from the 

flame-trench, up from the Launch 
Umbilical Tower, 


up from the elk and the butterfly, up 
from 

the meadows and rivers and moun- 
tains and the beds 

of wives into the universal cavern, 
into the 

mathematical abyss, to find us—and 
return, 

to tell us what we will be. 


Dickey accepted the assignment be- 
Cause the astronauts have a deep sig- 
nificance for him. “Americans have sunk 
into the sloth of more and more com- 
fort and convenience,” he says. “Many 
want to give up and see life as es- 
sentially miserable. | see life as hardly ex- 
plored yet. These space guys are show- 
Ing that miracles can still happen. | 
was born believing in great efforts.” 

As a youth in Atlanta, Dickey’s ef- 
forts were mostly in outdoor sports and 
music. He still considers the north Geor- 
gia hills his “spiritual ground. My peo- 
ple are all hillbillies. I'm only second- 
generation city,” he drawls. During 
World War II, he was a combat flier 
on some 100 missions in Black Widow 
night fighters over the Pacific. He later 
wrote about this experience in his poem, 
The Firebombing: 


Snap, a bulb is tricked on in the 
cock pit 

And some technical-minded Stranger 
with my hands 

Is sitting in a glass treasure-hole of 
blue light, 

Having potential fire under the un 
deodorized arms 

Of his wings, on thin bomb-shackles 

The “tear-drop-shaped" 300-gallon 
drop-tanks 

Filled with napalm and gasoline 


The napalm and gasoline of the war 
over, Dickey enrolled at Vanderbilt to 
study philosophy and English. After 
teaching English at Rice and the Uni 
versity of Florida, he became an ad 
verulsing copywriter in New York, then 
in Atlanta. In August 1961, to devote 
himself to poetry, he quit his job and sup 
ported his wife and two sons on small 
family savings and welfare checks. Six 
months later, they left for a year in Eu 
rope, courtesy of a $5,000 Guggenheim 
fellowship. Temporary terms as poet-in- 
residence at Reed, San Fernando Val 
ley State and Wisconsin, and as suc 
cessor to Stephen Spender as poetry 
consultant to the Library of Congress, 
have occupied him since 

Now, at 45, back in the South as Pro 
fessor of English at the University of 
South Carolina, the former football star 
is having difficulty deciding whether to 
accept an offer to train with an N.F.1 
team to write about his experiences 
“I'm resisting the whirlwind of jour 
nalism,” he says. “If I've finally achieved 
any distinction as a poet, then my pri- 
mary aim ts to explore the paths I've 
so laboriously come on. I've been look- 
ing forward for years just to sitting 
down and writing poems.” Dickey has al- 
ready proved that being a fine poet 
and a first-rate journalist are not mu- 
tually exclusive 
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CHAPTER TWO: 


THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 


Our story opened with the 
Renault 10. And that chapter is 
being written every day. At last 
count, there were over 35,000 
Renault 10's on the road. 

And so the stage is nicely set 
for our latest installment: The 
Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon 

The Sedan-Wagon. Besides 
being a new chapter for us, the 
Sedan-Wagon represents a new 
chapter in the industry 

Until now, even if you only 
needed a station 
sionally, you had ive one 
around all the time. With the 
Renault 16, you drive around 
a sedan. And when you need a 
station wagon 
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it turns into a 
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The front-wheel drive.Quite 
logical. The engine up front to 
get maximum hauling area in 
the rear. The drive wheels also 
up front to get maximum trac- 
tion from the engine’s weight. 

The engine. Pressure cast 
aluminum block. 5 main bear- 


ings. And a sealed liquid cool- 
ing system that virtually elim- 
inates the bother of having to 


eens ae 


add anti-freeze. It can milk 28 


miles out of a gallon of gas, 


and still manages a top speed 


of 93 mph. It is so well put to- 


gether that you could roll up 


30,000 continuous miles at 85, 


as we did, back and forth and 
back and forth between Rome 
and Milan 

The seats. They're every bit 
as comfortable as those in the 








Renault 10. And the seats in 
the Renault 10 have been stack- 
ed up against the seats in the 
Rolls-Royce. 

The road manners. The sus- 
pension is soft, without being 
mushy. Each wheel moves up 
and down independently, con- 
trolled by long torsion bars. 

The price. The Sedan-Wag- 
on sells for $2,445.* The price 
of most sedan-sedans. 


RENAULT? 








MEDICINE 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
A2-Hong Kong-68, or Whatever 


A plague was moving across the U.S 
last week. Hundreds of thousands of 
Americans were sniffling, hacking, run- 
ning low fevers and complaining that 
their bones ached, The vast majority of 
adults said they had “the flu,” and many 
tried to show their medical sophistication 
by identifying it as “Hong Kong flu.” 

In most cases, the precise identity of 
the affliction and the microbe causing 
it was unknown. Cautious doctors de 
scribed their patients’ illnesses simply 
as “URD” or “URI” (for upper respi- 
ratory disease, Or upper respiratory in- 
fection) and let it go at that. Whatever 
its nature, the illness was emptying 
schools and offices, stripping military in 
stallations of active-duty personnel, and 
decimating Broadway casts. Jane Mor- 
gan in the utle role and eight other play 
ers in Mame had to yield their places 
to understudies. The cast of George M! 
had five out. Playing the barber in Man 
of La Mancha, Leo Blum became so ill 
that he fell off the stage, and since his un 
derstudy was ill, the stage manager had 
to pinch-hit. At the Metropolitan Op- 
era, John Alexander had to give up 
after two acts of La Sonnambula. And 
in Philharmonic Hall, Pianist José 
Echaniz could not even make it past 
intermission. 

Out of China. The experience of 
other large cities was spotty. In Los An- 
geles, 1S members of the Rams’ 40- 
man football squad gave up practice 
because of the flu. In Denver, the Hong 
Kong virus was blamed for a signif 
icant increase in the number of deaths 
due to influenza and pneumonia. Chi 
cago and Detroit were holding their 
breaths 

Health officials and their laboratory 
experts, using ultrarefined microtech 
niques, began closing in on the culprit 
microbes. No doubt many of the ill 
nesses were caused by assorted viruses 
that have no common names and pro- 
duce indistinguishable illnesses. But it 
was almost certain that most of the 
symptoms resulted from the epidemic 
spread of influenza viruses. Of these, 
there are two main types, A and B 
The B type appears to be stable and caus- 
es outbreaks of moderate severity every 
two to four years. On the other hand 
the A types are highly unstable and mu 
tate unpredictably. 

The best-documented mutation oc- 
curred in 1957, when a new and sav- 
age strain poured out of northern China 
and won deserved ill repute as “Asian 
A,.” Whenever a virus mutates, phar- 
maceutical manufacturers have to in 
corporate the new strain into their vac- 
cines because antibodies and therefore 
immunity against older strains are not 
as effective in combatting the successive 
mutants. That takes many months at 
best, and the makers lost the race 
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to the virus in the winter of 1957-58. 

Last July, another mutation erupted 
from China through Hong Kong and 
has been tagged A,-Hong Kong-68. This 
time the vaccine makers were able to 
work faster. In mid-November they an- 
nounced Government approval and first 
shipments of a new, anti-Hong-Kong- 
flu. vaccine, harvested from viruses 
grown in eggs, inactivated, then tested 
for potency and safety. 

Plenty of Fluids. But by that time, 
Needles, a tiny California desert town 
on the edge of the Dead Mountains, 
had suffered the first confirmed mainland 
outbreak of Hong Kong flu, which struck 
some 500 people after travelers and ser- 
vicemen on leave returned home from 
the Pacific. Since then, Hong Kong 
cases have been confirmed in Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, Colorado and 
North Carolina. Hardest hit was Puer 
to Rico, with almost 55,000 cases in an 
epidemic that reached its peak in late Oc- 
tober. The heaviest mortality rate was 
that of Riverview, Philadelphia's home 
for the indigent, where 266 inmates 
were stricken and nine died 

Because influenza is seldom fatal for 
a person who is in generally good health 
before he catches it, some authorities 
have described Hong Kong flu as a 
“mild illness.” That is highly misleading 
All types of influenza virus are about 
equal in their ability to cause severe ill 
ness. What varies enormously—and with 
it, the ultimate severity of the disease— 
is the individual victim's constitution 
and resistance. Some otherwise healthy 
people are especially susceptible to dis- 
abling illness that lasts several weeks 
Others can throw off the flu after a 
weck or so, with perhaps half that time 
spent in bed on a high fluid intake. No 
medication does much good, except as- 
pirin to ease the discomfort and help 
lower the fever 

Winter of the Flu. Ailing youngsters 
and oldsters run a considerably greater 
risk that the infection will move down 
from the upper respiratory tract (mouth, 
nose, throat and windpipe) to the lungs, 
causing a form of viral pneumonia, or 
that the viral infection will make the 
lungs prey to bacterial pneumonia. For 
this last complication, antibiotics are pre- 
scribed—sometimes in advance, in the 
hope of preventing it. 

Aside from vaccination, the only pro- 
phylactic against any strain of Asian 
flu is amantadine, a drug marketed by 
Du Pont as Symmetrel. It is given to 
the elderly and infirm after one mem- 
ber of the household has come down 
with flu but before they develop it them- 
selves. It is ineffective after illness has 
begun, and many physicians question 
whether its safety for those of all ages 
and sexes has been sufficiently proved. 
No matter how widely the new vaccine 
is distributed or how fast it is used, 
this is going to be the winter of the flu 
And Hong Kong flu, at that. 








SURGERY 
Spinning for Dear Life 


For a man who had been shot once 
in the stomach and once in the head, Jo- 
seph Barrios, a California cook, seemed 
to be making a remarkable recovery. 
The shooting occurred early in October, 
when robbers held up the restaurant 
where Barrios worked. Doctors at San 
Jose’s O'Connor Hospital patched up 
his abdominal flesh wound, removed 
most of a shattered .22-cal. bullet from 
his brain, leaving him with only a slight 
headache and blurred vision. At that 
point, follow-up X rays sent Barrios 
into a spin for dear life 

The pictures showed that a tiny frag- 
ment of the bullet was wandering about 
in his ventricles, the fluid-containing cav- 
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ities deep inside the brain. When Bar- 
rios lay flat on his back, the fragment 
stayed In an upper ventricle. When he 
stood up, it went into a smaller, lower 
ventricle. When he lay down again, it 
tended to drift back up. The great dan- 
ger was that it would get stuck in the nar- 
row passage between the ventricles, 
thereby cutting off the fluid that drains 
into the spinal canal, and causing fatal 
pressure within Barrios’ skull, 

Orthodox surgery was considered far 
too risky. But Neurosurgeon Philipp 
M. Lippe, a former Air Force flight sur- 
geon, recalled that centrifuges—the con- 
traptions that spin pilots and astronauts 
in order to test their reaction to the 
pull of extra gravity—had occasionally 
been used in delicate eye operations 
He wondered if the same process might 
not be used to force the bullet frag 
ment within Barrios’ brain into a safe 
spot in the soft tissue surrounding the 
upper ventricle. Lippe took the problem 
to NASA’s nearby Ames Research Cen- 
ter in Moffett Field, where tests were 
made by whirling a bullet fragment 
through gelatin of approximately the 
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Now-Zenith quality 
inan FM/AM 
shirt-pocket radio 


New! Barely 4% inches high—yet 
Zenith advanced transistor design and 
precision engineering make it the finest 
performing shirt-pocket portable you 
can buy. You get outstanding reception 
and superb tone throughout the entire 
AMand FM broadcast bands. Telescoping 
antenna for FM, Wavemagnet® for AM 
Lightweight case with rich textured 
look in ebony color or white. See the 
Royal 25 at your Zenith dealer's 
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The quality goes in 
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brain’s consistency. Researchers decided 
that the idea was worth a try 

Barrios was taken to Ames and 
strapped into the NASA centrifuge. He 
was spun for half a minute at 4 Gs 
X rays showed that nothing had hap 
pened, so he was whipped around again, 
this time for 20 seconds at 5 Gs, with 
a final spurt of 6 Gs. This time the ex 
periment seemed successful: X rays in- 
dicated that the little piece of lead was 
safely embedded in the brain tissue 
around the upper ventricle. But Barrios 
was still being closely watched—in case 
he needs another trip to the centrifuge 


The Silent Stone 


Anyone who argues that medicine is 
an inexact science would have found 
proof positive at the American Medical 
Association’s convention last week at 
Miami Beach. Nowhere was a conflict 
of viewpoints more obvious than in the 
lengthy debate over what to do about 
gallstones 

Gall-bladder disease is becoming more 
common as the proportion of oldsters 
in the population increases. The usual 
form is cholecystitis (inflammation of 
the gall bladder), resulting from the for 
mation of stones in the gall bladder 
Sometimes, the stones immediately sig 
nal their presence by causing sharp pain 
In such cases, surgery is performed 
promptly. But many gallstones lie dor 
mant for vears—and it is this “silent” 
type that sent the Mayo Clinic’s Dr. Mar 
tin A. Adson into debate with fellow 
surgeons 

To Cut or Not. To Adson’s way of 
thinking the question was this: If a gall 
stone is detected while it ts still silent 
and causing no trouble, should it be re 
moved immediately and prophylactically 
to protect the patient against possible fu 
ture illness that might threaten his life? 
Weighing present risk against future per 
il, and after examining thousands of re 
corded cases, Adson rather cautiously 
concluded that prophylactic surgery ts 
sometimes justified. One case tn point 
a patient under 65 who has coronary ar 
tery disease; the risks become far great 
er, said Adson, if such a patient has to 
have emergency gall-bladder surgery lat 
er in life 

Adson sull felt a need to protect pa 
tients against those medical men whom 
he accused of having “surgical genes 
an inborn bias in favor of surgery.” To 
this, Surgeon Kenneth W. Warren of 
Boston's Lahey Clinic replied: “We're a 
bit more aggressive than Mayo’s in cut 
ting out silent stones.” The difference 
stirred Florida Surgeon John J. Farrell, 
moderator of the Miami gallstone ses 
sion, to cite an Overseas situation at the 
University of London. There, Internist 
Sheila Sherlock is a leading opponent 
of surgery on silent stones, but Sur 
geon Rodney Smith, who operates on 
most of Dr. Sherlock's patients, is all 
for taking them out, “That,” observed 
Moderator Farrell, “creates an inter 
esting situation. | wonder how they live 
together.” 
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What’s in the hole 
atthe top of the world? 


Oil. A great new reservoir. Atlantic 
Richfield drilling teams made the 
discovery on the desolate North 
Slope of Alaska, deep inside the 
Arctic Circle. So we'll share in 
whatever comes out. But what's 
extra important—the field is on 


> 
an soil. And can help supply 
n's increasing energy 
ds from a domestic source 
Further, the discovery marks the 
full scale opening of the vast 
mineral richness of the Arctic. A 
process that's sure to continue. 


arm making things happen 
WwW with petroleum energy 
AtlanticRichfieldCompany 





The Social — 
Mini-Brute. 


The appearance 

of the 1969 
Mini-Brute signals 
the start of our 
most colorful and 
exciting story ever. 


The excitement begins 
now, With the introduc- 
tion of the luxurious 
Opel Kadett Super 
Deluxe Sport Coupe. 

The excitement in- 
creases as you review this 
Mini-Brute’s long list 
of standard equipment. 
The new Opel Kadett 
Super Deluxe Sport 


Coupe has simulated 
wood-grain applique on 
the instrument panel, 
carpeting in front and 
rear, front bucket seats, 
a lengthy list of General 
Motors’ standard safety 
equipment, and even 
an electric clock. 

The excitement is 
waiting for you. The 
most colorful Mini- 
Brutes ever built are 
waiting for you. At any 


one of the more than 
1800 Buick-Opel show- 
rooms in the country. 
The Mini-Brute has 
more dealers than any 


other import car. Super 


Deluxe Sport Coupe. 
GM Rallye Kadett. 
T'wo-door Sport Sedan, 
Deluxe 2-door Wagon. 
Two-door Sedan. 





MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Buick’s Opel Kadett. The Mini-Brute. 


THE THEATER 





NEW PLAYS 


Mediocrity into Success 

Here is a musical to remember other 
musicals by. Promises, Promises is slick, 
amiable and derivative. No playgoer will 
feel gypped if he attends the show, nor 
will he miss a thing if he skips it 

Broadway hails fair-to-middling work 
as genius so long as it succeeds. Along 
Shubert Alley, the ultimate critic is the 
box office, and Promises, Promises will 
doubtless satisfy that arbiter of taste 
The show follows all the hallowed tac- 
tics for promoting mediocrity into suc- 
cess, One does not gamble with $500,- 
000; one invests in the imitation of 
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MERCER & ORBACH 
Not so much viewed as déja vu'd. 


past successes. That means: Don't create 

crib. Thus the plot line of Promises, 
Promises is derived from the Billy Wild- 
er—I.A.L. Diamond film The A partment, 
which was far sharper in lancing U.S, 
sexual hypocrisy, and the structure of 
the show has been borrowed from How 
to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying. The evening is not so much 
viewed as déjd vu'd 

The musical’s tall, gangling anti-hero, 
Chuck Baxter (Jerry Orbach), is an un- 
derling at Consolidated Life and looks 
suspiciously like a poor insurance risk 
His arms seem to dangle somewhere 
close to his knees, and his face bears 
the gasp-jawed incredulity of a deep 
sea diver whose air supply has just 
been cut off. What makes him mildly ap 
pealing is that he confides his utter 
lack of confidence in self-abasing little 
asides to the audience. It is hard to 
think ill of a man who thinks so ill of 
himself 

Cure: Love. By happenstance, Chuck 
discovers a way to be thought better 
of. The key to his modest pad may un- 
lock an executive suite for him. Com- 
muting senior executives with one night 
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of illicit in-town love on their agendas 
barter promises of future advancement 
for the use of his apartment. One night 
Chuck finds the girl (Jill O'Hara) he wor- 
ships in the bed he rarely makes. She 
has taken an overdose of sleeping pills 
after discovering the perfidy of the com 
pany Don Juan. Cure: the love of a good 
—well, fairly good—man 

The book’s comic tone is bland rath- 
er than pithy, a little disappointing com 
ing from Neil Simon. The rhythms of 
the Burt Bacharach score sound like spo- 
radic rifle fire, and aside from one me- 
lodic lament, /'l/ Never Fall in Love 
Again, the songs are interchangeably 
tuneless. In the first-act finale, a Christ- 
mas office-party number produces a vig- 
orous choreographic commotion, except 
that it obviously attempts to duplicate 
the volcanic Brotherhood of Man se- 
quence in How to Succeed 

While Jerry Orbach is splendid, his 
performance lacks something of that 
subtle manic hysteria with which he 
fleshed out a man as well as a part in 
Scuba Duba. The acting gem of the eve 
ning is the bit part of an amorous al 
coholic pickup played by Marian Mer 
cer. Vocally, she slithers through her 
lines with the glissando of a soprano 
trombone. Her timing is perfect. She 
braces her body as if she could be 
pushed over with a swizzle stick, and 
she convicts the show of mere com 
petence by her own distinction 


Urban Picaresque 


A play ts a journey. It can be an out 
ward journey through time, place and ac- 
tion. Or it can be an inner journey 
through mood, psyche and character 
Murray Schisgal’s Jimmy Shine attempts 
an inner journey. The trouble is that it 
doesn’t go anywhere, Jimmy Shine is a 
transparent character: to see him once 
is to know him totally. He is a luckless 
misadventurer, a congenital flunker in 
the school of life, a born loser with a 
ready quip for a pick-me-up. Jimmy 
Shine does not grow, change, or de- 
velop, he simply recapitulates himself 

In the fragmented, sketchy way that 
Schisgal has written it, Jimmy Shine is 
like a book in which the text has been 
thrown away and the footnotes pub 
lished. If it has any style, it might be 
called urban picaresque. In his Green 
wich Village flat. Jimmy (Dustin Hoff- 
man) stumbles through episodes from 
his past, present and fantasy lives. Sev 
eral of the scenes, and Hoffman's part it 
self, recall his film role as a_ social 
dropout in The Graduate. Though the 
audience never sees him painting, Jim- 
my is an abstractionist and a dud at it 
He is a glutton for humiliation. As 
“the only abstract painter in the Vil 
lage who isn't getting laid,” he keeps 
steady dates with a prostitute (Rose Gre- 
gorio) who can’t refrain from telling 
him that her other clients are more sat- 
isfactory in bed than he is. 

Jimmy % haunted by girls, wanting 


them, needing them, losing them. Too 
shy to propose to the girl he adores (Su- 
san Sullivan), he is crushed when she 
marries his best friend. Too bold with a 
girl who cares for him (Pamela Payton- 
Wright), he affronts her moral codé by 
suggesting sex before marriage. Just to 
make his humiliations ludicrous as well 
as painful, he tends to get sudden attacks 
of diarrhea whenever he is on the verge 
of going to bed with a woman. Whether 
in high school or in a San Francisco hip- 
pie joint, someone is always splatting an 
egg in Jimmy’s face, which he wipes off 
with a resilient smile or a song supplied 
in bouncy measure by John Sebastian 
of The Lovin’ Spoonful 

Vibrant Presence. What makes Jim 
my more winning than his fate is Dus- 
tin Hoffman's bravura performance. It 
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HOFFMAN & PROSTITUTE 
Recapitulation of himself 


should not be confused with acting. Hoff 
man does not begin to submerge his iden 
tity in the role, which is an essential of 
great acting. He simply projects the vi 
brancy of his own presence. He looks 
the way Buster Keaton may have as a 
child—and like a child, he loves to 
show off and mimic. He is so obvi- 
ously pleased with himself when he 
apes Groucho Marx's loping stance or 
speaks with W. C. Fields’ adenoidal 
sneer that it is difficult for anyone in 
the audience not to be pleased with 
him, It is the kind of cool, well-finessed 
stunting with which a clever boy might 
regale a proud mother. As such, it is al- 
ways audience-conscious rather than 
play- and co-player-oriented, the last 
two again being the marks of a fine 
actor as Opposed to a stage personality 

As far as Jimmy Shine goes, Play- 
wright Schisgal (Luv, The Typist, The 
Tiger) is very lucky to have Hoffman's 
ingratiating stage personality working 
for him. Hoffman takes thimblefuls of 
humor, absurdity, poignance, honesty, 
desire and passion and drains them as 
if they were foaming crystal goblets of 
dramatic life 
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This Christmas give copies 
of Webster's Seventh New 
Collegiate and see how 
warmly your thoughtfulness 
is appreciated. Everyone 
needs the answers it pro- 
vides in school and business, 
and at home for letter writing, 
games, and puzzles. Webster's 
Seventh is the leading author- 
ity. In addition to all its new 
words and new meanings, it's 
the only desk dictionary with 
extensive sections of special 
information, biographical and 
geographical names, abbrevia- 
tions, and much more. Cover your 
gift list (and get a copy for your- 
self) at department, book, and sta- 
tionery stores. $5.75, $6.75 indexed. 
Deluxe bindings to $15. 


G. & C Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 


Beware of substitute ‘Websters’. Buy the genuine Webster’s Seventh. 


What! 


You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


estment Company Insturute, 61 Broadway, N.Y i} 















MILESTONES 


Born. To O. J. Simpson, 21, South- 
ern Cal's All-Everything halfback, win- 
ner of the Heisman Trophy as the year’s 
best college football player: and Mar- 
guerite Simpson, 20; their first child, a 
girl: in Los Angeles 





Married. Genevieve Waite, 20, South 
Africa’s answer to Twiggy, currently in 
disfavor at home for her role in Jo 
anna as a swinging Teen Queen in love 
with a Negro nightclub owner; and Mat- 
thew Reich, 22. son of a Brooklyn, 
N.Y., cardiologist and an aspiring poet 
who met Genevieve in London earlier 
this vear: in Brooklyn 


Married. Emmet John Hughes, 47, au- 
thor and journalist serving as an ad- 
viser to Governor Nelson Rockefeller: 
and Katherine Nouri, 19, New York 
post-deb whom Hughes met at a party 
three years ago in East Hampton, N.Y.: 
he for the third time, she for the first; 
in a civil ceremony at Hughes’ home 
in Locust Valley, N.Y 


Died. Fred Clark, 54, the bald, mus- 
tachioed comedian who made a career 
out of the slow burn; of hepatitis; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. After 13 years 
of bit parts, Clark considered it quite a 
break in 1951 when he was cast as the 
irascible neighbor on CBS's “George 
Burns and Gracie Allen” show, played 
variations on that theme in numerous 
movies (Auntie Mame, Move Over Dar 
ling), reaching an apes of apoplexy as 
the feckless Navy lieutenant commander 
in Don't Go Near the Water. Clark oc- 
casionally despaired of his image, but ad- 
mitted: “Its a losing battle which | 
don't regret. I've made a handsome liv 
ing out of that role.” 


Died. George Harrison, 73, trade 
unionist who served for 35 years as presi 
dent of the 325,000-member National 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks: of can 
cer; in Cincinnati. Harrison joined the 
Clerk’s Union in 1918, was elected na- 
tional president ten years later at the 
age of 33. He tripled union membership 
during the Depression, won a reputation 
as a shrewd and knowledgeable medi- 
ator for his efforts in settling early dis 
putes between the C.1.0, and the A.F.1 
to which his union belonged 


Died. Homer A. Tomlinson, 76, flam 
boyant Pentacostal minister, who in 
1943 broke away from the movement 
to form his own far-out Church of 
God; of a pancreatic disorder; in Man 
hattan. Portly, pink-cheeked and inde 
fatigable, Tomlinson claimed a flock of 
75,000, whom he called “saints,” ran 
for President of the U.S. three times 
on a platform of “love and righteous- 
ness,” and traveled to 69 nations car- 
rying a $6 portable aluminum throne 
from which he cheerfully proclaimed 
himself “King of the World.” 
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Introducing the tape recorder that won’t say “uncle”’ 


We invited Bruno Sammartino (world's heavyweight wrestling champ) to test a Voice of Music’portable tape 
recorder with no holds barred, Bruno went to work immediately! Gave it a couple of forearm blows. Then a 
hammer lock. Then rammed it into the turn buckle. Then we took a look at it. Incredible! Not a mark on it. But 
after all, the case is made of CYCOLAC*brand ABS. So it won't dent, chip or peel. Won't rust, corrode or stain, 
either. The stuff just won't give in."'Better luck next time, Bruno.” LOOK FOR THE CYCOLAC TAG ON PRODUCTS YOU BUY. 
MARBON DIVISION, BORG-WARNER CORP., WASHINGTON, W.VA. 26181 CYCOLAC iso registered trodemark of Borg. Werner 
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SCULPTOR SEGAL & “MOTEL 
A kind of eerie relevance in the whiteness and strangeness. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Presences in Plaster 

They may not be real, but they are cer- 
tainly presences—insistent as memory, 
disturbing as a sudden hush in a crowd- 
ed room. Ghostly white, implacably still, 
they command a whole ambiance around 
themselves. Step too close to the motel 
bed with its sprawled, exhausted girl, 
and you feel as awkward as an in- 
truder. Even the simplest figure—a 
naked girl slumped on a chair by a win- 
dow, a woman emerging from a show- 
er stall—seems not just a piece of sculp- 
ture but a centerpiece of some invisible 
living space. The mind's eye creates 
walls, curtains, furniture that is not there. 

This is the peculiar magic of the 
strange plaster figures of Sculptor 
George Segal. In a new show at Man- 
hattan’s Sidney Janis Gallery, he dem- 
onstrates that at 44, he has survived 
his early classification as a pop artist to 
become a major, if idiosyncratic sculp- 
tor subject to no label whatever. 

Converted Farmer. Son of a Bronx 
butcher turned New Jersey chicken 
farmer, Segal began as a figurative paint- 
er and bought his own chicken farm to 
support himself. The farm was on the 
verge of bankruptcy and his works were 
not selling when, one day in 1960, a stu- 
dent walked into an art class he was 
teaching at a New Brunswick commu- 
nity center with a plaster-impregnated 
bandage marketed by the local phar- 
maceutical company, Johnson & John- 
son. She asked Segal whether he thought 
it could be used as an art form. Segal 
took the stuff home, had his wife wrap 
him up like a mummy, and almost tore 
out his hair getting it off again. But the 
experience turned his life around. “I dis- 
covered marvelous things going on—el- 
ements of bone structure that come 
through in the plaster.” 

Today, nobody loses any hair under 
Segal’s hands. In his perfected tech- 
nique, hairdos are swathed in Saran 
Wrap before the plaster cloths are ap- 
plied. In the case of nudes, Vaseline is 
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used wherever the plaster might pull 
on body hair. But Segal can never cast 
the whole figure in one piece—a com- 
plete cast would cut off the body’s pores 
from the outer air and might prove as 
lethal to the model as gold paint was 
to the hapless girl in Goldfinger. 

Essential Gesture. Each cast comes 
off after about 20 minutes. By slopping 
on water, Segal can rework the cast 
days or months later. “Originally, I 
thought casting would be fast and di- 
rect, like photography, but I found that 
I had to rework every square inch. | 
add or subtract detail, create a flow or 
break up an area by working with creas- 
es and angles. I'm shaping forms.” 

In shaping his forms, Segal is pre- 
occupied with what he calls “gesture.” 
He does not mean the wave of a hand 
or the flick of a wrist, but rather the 
whole attitude of the body. Says he: 
“You have to know the gesture you 
want, and then there’s always the ques- 
tion of whether the human being can 
hold that gesture for the 20 minutes it 
takes the plaster to dry.” The result is 
that artificial postures disappear, and 
his models slump into poses that are bru- 
tally natural, “People have attitudes 
locked up in their bodies, and you have 
to catch them,” 

He placed his new figures in real en- 
vironments. He grouped diners’ around 
a real table, put a truck driver behind 
a real steering wheel. For his Subway, 
he discovered that the Transit Authority 
was about to scrap a car, and trucked 
it to his old chicken barn, which he 
now uses as a studio, Dismembered, re- 
furbished, equipped with programmed 
flashing lights and one lone girl pas- 
senger rapt in some dream of her own, 
Subway now transforms one wall of 
the Janis gallery into a vivid simulation 
of the flickering trauma of underground 
travel. 

Dealer in Mystery. If the results seem 
inexplicable to most viewers, Segal 
knows what he is doing. “I deal pri- 
marily in mystery, and in the presen- 
tation of mystery,” he says. “If I cast 


someone in plaster, it is the mystery of 
a human being that is presented. If I 
put this next to a real object, it also rais- 
es a question about the nature of the 
real object.” , 

To Segal, objects are as important 
as his figures. “Furniture has already 
been made by man, and everything made 
by man has its own expressiveness. The 
chair legs in a sculpture are just as im- 
portant as the human legs.” 

Maybe so. But the strange white fig- 
ures in the real shower stalls or the ga- 
rage attendant slouched outside a real 
winking sign that says “Park,” by their 
whiteness and strangeness, take on a 
kind of eerie archetypal relevance. The 
girl in Subway is every girl or any girl 
who has nervously taken a lonely train 
home late one night. The couple in 
Motel is all guilty couples who have 
ever sneaked away for a surreptitious 
rendezvous. 

Whether they recognize themselves 
as archetypes or not, anyone who comes 
near Segal is apt to find himself wrapped 
in plaster. The despondent male of Mo- 
tel is, beneath the plaster, his fellow art- 
ist and friend Lucas Samaras. The with- 
drawn girl holding a kitten is his daugh- 
ter Rena. He even uses himself as a 
model. For a man with his technique, 
this is hard to do—but he achieves it 
by putting his wife to work under his de- 
tailed direction. 

There is one remaining problem in Se- 
gal’s work. Where to put it? Subway in 
the corner of a living room would im- 
pose the clickety-clack of rails mad- 
deningly on the inner ear. The woman 
emerging from her shower stall obvi- 
ously expects privacy. Each of them 
seems to demand a room of his own. 


PAINTING 


Tales from the White Knight 

The hunt is as old as art itself. The an- 
cient Assyrians celebrated the chase in 
bas-reliefs, the Chinese in stone drums, 
the Babylonians and Egyptians in fres- 
coes. Millenniums before, cavemen at 
the foot of the French Pyrenees de- 
picted a mammoth hunt on their cav- 
ern walls. The ingenious killing of beasts 
larger and more powerful was, after 
all, the central achievement in man’s as- 
cendancy over other forms of life. But 
the hunt seems early to have been less 
of a search for food than a heroic con- 
frontation between man and beast, and 
a sport worthy of kings. Charlemagne, 
for instance, reportedly acquired the su- 
perlative in his name only after en- 
gaging in hand-to-hand combat with an 
enormous bear and, of course, winning. 

How to Pursue. One of the greatest 
sportsmen of all time was a medieval 
French knight named Gaston Phébus, 
Comte de Foix, who cut a dashing fig- 
ure in the 14th century with his white 
armor and white charger. Renowned 
not only as a huntsman but as a lover, 
a poet and a diplomat, Gaston kept a sta- 
ble of 600 riding horses, hundreds of 
stag, buck and boar hounds, and the fast- 
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GASTON PHEBUS' ISTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT IS ILLUMINATED WITH A 6-IN. BY 6'2-IN, HUNT REPAST 





MINIATURE SHOWS HOW TO SHOOT DEER FROM A CAMOUFLAGED WAGON 


PRANCING PYRENEES MOUNTAIN GOATS WERE CONSIDERED ADMIRABLE PREY 





est fleet of greyhounds in medieval Eu- 
rope. The chase in the Middle Ages 
was an immensely sophisticated pursuit. 
Knowing better than any man of his 
day how it should be pursued, Gaston 
in 1387 wrote a delightfully detailed 
treatise on the hunt titled Le Livre de 
la Chasse 

One of the first how-to books, it was 
much cribbed and often illuminated; 
the loveliest of the versions that sur- 
vive is an edition with gold leaf on vel- 
lum that once belonged to Ferdinand 
and Isabel of Spain. It can now be 
seen in a display of medieval mas- 
terworks at The Cloisters in Manhattan. 
The miniaturist is unknown, but he 
seems to have followed the hunt al- 
most as well as his author, perhaps 
even ridden to hounds with him 

Along with Gaston, he begins with 
such elementary procedures as how to 
lay out the hunt party's lunch, moves 
on to more sophisticated exercises like 
setting snares or stalking wild fowl with 
an artificial cow. One of the most charm- 
ing illuminations illustrates the high art 
of camouflage. The huntsman, drawn 
in a simple wagon by a white palfrey, 
has concealed himself and the wagon be- 
hind leaves and branches 

Head Start on Heaven. By the end 
of the 14th century, miniaturists had be- 
come highly sophisticated and = confi 
dently eclectic, adopting whatever suit- 
ed them out of Hellenic, Byzantine or 
Oriental styles. The Gaston miniaturist 
was keenly observant of nature, as his 
grazing mountain goats testify, When it 
came to portraying the rugged Pyrenees, 
however, he resorted to stylized moun 
tains that turn up frequently in By- 
zantine, Italian and French illumina 
tions. In place of the sky, he painted a 
decorative pattern common in Middle 
East miniatures. Though he had not 
yet learned how to model his figures to 
gi them a more lifelike dimension, 
he made his flat, jewel-toned colors seem 
even more precious by the delicate lin 
ear tracery of the foliage and touches 
of gold leaf. 

If medieval art rendered man some- 
what smaller than life, hunting hyperbole 
more than made up for it. Gaston even 
went so far as to suggest that sports 
men had a head start on heaven, “By 
hunting, one avoids the sin of indo- 
lence,” he reasoned. “And according to 
our faith, he who avoids the seven mor- 
tal sins will be saved: therefore, the 
g00d sportsmen will be saved.” Popes Ju- 
lius I], Leo X and Pius Il—who wrote 
his own treatise on venery under his 
Christian name, Aeneas Silvius—all en- 
thusiastically rode to hounds. And while 
papal edict forbade monks to hunt, the 
church gave its blessing to the chase 
by proclaiming Hubert, the 8th century 
Bishop of Liége who saw Christ's im- 
age on a stag’s brow, its patron saint 

Gaston, for his part, displayed the gal 
lantry expected of a noble knight to 
the very end. giving his life in 1391 to 
rescue one of his favorite hounds from 
a mauling bear. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
Mattress for the Mind 


“Here we are.” says the cabby, stop- 
ping at No. 429 Broome Street, an un- 
lighted storefront in lower Manhattan 
with a FOR LET sign taped to one black- 
painted window. By day, Broome Street 
is a bustling, truck-clogged thorough- 
fare: at 9 p.m. it is all but deserted 
Doubtfully, the passenger pays the cab- 
by and walks over to try the door of the 
store. It is locked. He is about to return 
to the taxi when he notices a small bell 
push, hidden in the shadows. He presses; 
a buzzer signals that the door is un 
locked. He steps inside a tiny, pitch-black 
room; the door clicks quietly back into 
place. Silence. Then, suddenly, out of the 
blackness comes a deep, disembodied 
voice, “Welcome to Cerebrum,” it says. 
“Your name, please?” 

That scene, like something out of 
Inner Sanctum, is a newcomer'’s in- 
troduction to Manhattan's latest’ and 
most curious experiment in public en- 
tertainment—a theater without a stage 
show, a cabaret without food or liquor, 
a party without an occasion. To its pro- 
prietor, a 25-year-old former talent agent 
named Ruffin Cooper, Cerebrum is “an 
electranic studio of participation.” Oth 
ers have called it a “psychedelic play- 
pen” and a “McLuhan geisha house.” 
However defined—and perhaps it can't 
be—Cerebrum ts an experience 

Translucent Togas. Once past the en 
try hall, patrons are politely requested 
to remove their shoes. They are es- 
corted up a ramp into the cavernous 
main studio, to confront a brain-bog- 
gling scene, Dimly distinguishable in 
the half-light, two dozen or more toga- 
clad figures are arranged in random fash- 
ton around 14 raised platforms, lushly 
carpeted and joined together by a nar- 
row walkway. Ghostly music emanates 
from unseen speakers; colored lights 
flicker over the ceiling and walls. New ar 
rivals are led to platforms, helped into 
their own translucent togas and encour- 
aged to doff as many of their clothes 
as they wish, Stereo headphones are fit- 
ted by a delicate-fingered attendant, and 
plugged into the center of the plat- 
form; plastic pillows are passed out 
Wordless gestures suggest that instant re- 
laxation is the order of the day 

What happens then? Nothing, any- 
thing, everything, “We are trying to over- 
turn every entertainment convention— 
the ‘sit here,” the ‘look that way,’ the 
‘dance over here.” explains Cooper 
The result is frankly freaky. On one plat- 
form, a bearded man lies supine, eyes 
staring, engrossed in the mélange of 
sound effects and music—ranging from 
Mozart to the Mothers of Invention 
that ts pouring through his headphones 
On another, a girl guest performs a bare- 
foot ballet, delighting in the swirl of 
the toga around her legs. Off in a cor 
ner, a couple engages in mild petting. At- 


tendants pad back and forth, visiting 
silently with guests or passing out toys: 
slide projectors. mirrors, kaleidoscopes, 
helium-filled balloons. A long-haired girl 
ties four of the balloons to her tresses 
and parades serenely along the walkway, 
looking like the Wicked Witch of the 
West. 

Bigger Balloons. From time to time 
there are planned happenings which are 
so adeptly scheduled—according to the 
mood of the gathering—that they seem 
to be spontaneous. A parachute seems 
to descend out of nowhere; a weather 
balloon grows bigger and bigger, breaks 
loose from its mooring, floats across 
the room to be admired and caressed, 
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PATRONS AT MANHATTAN’S CEREBRUM 
Like something out of Inner Sanctum. 


and finally bursts. But the main con- 
cern is for the individual psyche. Off to 
one side sits a curly-haired young man, 
obviously homosexual, obviously stoned, 
obviously distraught. A smiling female 
attendant sinks down beside him, takes 
his hand in hers and gently rubs it for 
ten full minutes. 

Cerebrum is not everybody's cuppa 
It is sensual but not sexy. Its air of time- 
lessness will annoy clock watchers; its 
tenderness will bore people who need vi- 
olence—real or vicarious—as an emo- 
tional outlet. And it can be costly: prices 
Start at $1 an hour on Sunday eve- 
nings, rise by $1 a day during the 
week to a high of $7 on Saturdays. 
But to part-time voyeurs, exhibitionists 
and people who simply want to cleanse 
their psyches in public, Cerebrum of- 
fers the sensation of being turned on 
to the point of being turned off. If 
total relaxation is the most sybaritic of 
human pursuits, Cerebrum qualifies as 
a downy mattress for the mind. 
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This amount of dirt can stop a two ton car dead. 


When something goes wrong with your car, 
the last thing you'd blame it on is your PCV valve. 
Right? 

Wrong. Put this little bit of dirt in your PCV 
valve, and your car will probably stall. In fact, you 
might ruin your entire engine. 

So the first thing to find out is, “What's a PCV 
valve?” And next, “How do | keep it clean?" 

A PCV valve is a little valve in your engine. Be- 
fore 1963 it wasn't there. Then a lot of people 
started yelling about air pollution. So car manu- 
facturers put in the PCV valve to help control 
ree)|(Uiegkes\U~ eRe a-sella-Leeanetciegs 

But along with the good, came the bad. If this 
little valve got clogged, some major problems re- 


sulted—stalling, reduced mileage, and possible 
engine seal damage. 

To help prevent all this, Mobil Gasoline—both 
Premium and Regular—has a Detergent that 
actually unclogs a clogged PCV valve. And keeps 
it clean to help prevent stalling. 

Mobil Detergent Gasoline also cleans other 
Virelme-achomellm a -benvel mel moe - allie 
carburetor. While you drive. 

So next time you're driving, think about that 
little PCV valve. Then think of your car. Then 
think of the air you breathe. It's enough to make 
you stop and maybe think of Mobil. 


Mobil 
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TRADE: DANGEROUS DRIFT FOR THE U.S. 


URNING away from the fitful franc 

for a moment, the International Mon 
etary Fund last week reported some san- 
guine statistics about world trade. For 
the first time, nations are selling goods 
and services to each other at a rate of 
more than $200 billion a year. The 
flow reached $209 billion in this year's 
third quarter, an increase of 8% in the 
past twelve months. Altogether, the in- 
dustrial nations increased their exports 
by 116% in the past decade 

Sull, not all did well. Britain’s ex 
ports rose only 45% during the same pe- 
riod. And while the U.S. remained the 
world’s biggest salesman, its growth of 
91% in total trade over ten years rates 
only two cheers. In fact, the U.S. is on 
the verge of a crisis in exports 

Deficit Expected. The U.S. needs an 
exceptionally high and rising rate of ex 
ports in order to balance its generous 
outflow of capital for imports, foreign 
aid, military aid, tourism and the like 
Unless the nation achieves faster ex- 
port growth, it will not be able to bring 
its balance of payments into line, and 
the value of the dollar may be threat 
ened. Though the U.S. payments ran 
slightly in surplus during the July 
through-September quarter, much of 
this was due to such temporary factors 
as the turbulence in Czechoslovakia and 
France, which caused considerable Eu 
ropean capital to flee into U.S. stocks, 
bonds and banks. 

The Commerce Department reported 
that in October the nation’s balance of 
trade stumbled into a $63 million def- 
icit. Exports fell 20% from the Sep 
tember level. For all of 1968, the Com 
merce Department expects a trade sur 
plus of scarcely $1 billion, in sharp 
contrast to last year’s $4.1 billion and 


the fat $7 billion as recently as 1964 

The real picture is even bleaker than 
the figures suggest. About $3 billion o1 
$4 billion of the nation’s exports come 
trom Government-financed sales of for- 


eign-aid supplies and military goods 
Not counting all that, the U.S. “com 
mercial” trade will be in the red this 


year for the first time ever. Expected det- 
icit: $2 billion to $3 billion 

It can be argued that exports, which 
rose from $22 billion in 1963 to $33.5 
billion this year, have accounted for a re 
markably steady 4% or so of the na- 
tion’s gross national product. But just 
keeping up with the G.N.P. is not get 
ting ahead in the world. Since 1960, 
the U.S. share of world exports—one 
of the best measures of the nation’s glob 
al economic power—has shrunk from 
more than 25% to around 23% 

Buy, Lease, Steal. Why? One reason 
is that inflation tends to suck in im 
ports and to price U.S. products out otf 
foreign markets. At the same time, few 
er orders are coming trom countries 
that suffer from economic contraction, 
notably Britain and France. Other trends 
that Operate against the U.S 
® TECHNOLOGY. U.S. technological su- 
periority means less than before. Law 
rence Fox, a high official of the Com 
merce Department, observes that “for- 
eigners today can either buy, 
steal American research advances.” Li- 
censing of foreign manufacturers ts ris- 
ing. Last week, for example, B.F. Good 
rich licensed Tokyo's Mitsubishi to use 
a vinyl-chloride chemical process, for 
which the Japanese firm will build a 
whole new plant. 
© SIZE. No longer does the U.S. enjoy 
a monopoly on the economy of size. In 
the Common Market and clsewhere, 


lease or 





LOADING GERMAN NUCLEAR REACTOR FOR SHIPMENT TO U.S 
Just keeping up is not enough to get ahead. 
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many companies are merging. Italy's 
Fiat, for example, has allied with 
France's Citroén and is building a mul- 
tinational company; it is already bigger 
than Chrysler. Japanese and European 
steelmakers are increasing their world- 
wide markets. They supply 17% of the 
steel used in the U.S. Since 1964, 
U.S. steel exports have dropped from 
3,700,000 tons to 2,000,000 
® LABOR COSTS. The effect of cheaper 
foreign labor is sometimes disputed on 
grounds that U.S. exports come mostly 
trom the aircraft, computer and other in- 
dustries where labor costs are secondary 
to quality and high engineering. But ris- 
ing labor costs have driven many U.S 
manufacturers to produce in overseas 
plants instead of exporting. For many 
years, labor's productivity increased even 
faster than result, man 
ufacturers could absorb the added costs 
without raising the prices of their goods 
But last year, advanced faster 
than productivity, and that trend is ex 
pected to continue 

Rising Barriers. Though 
scems to support free trade publicly, 
U.S, and foreign exporters have to hur- 
dle an increasing number of non-tarifi 
barriers. These trade-stopping devices 
have become more common since the 
primary exporting nations voted in last 
year’s Kennedy Round of negotiations 
tariffs, Among the barriers 
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lime the Italian crop has rotted. Ger- 
many limits imports of cheap U.S. coal 
to protect its Ruhr mines. 

During the latest money crisis, Brit- 
ain and France opted to defend their cur- 
rencies through tax measures that 
strengthen weak trade balances by re- 
tarding imports (TimE, Dec. 6). West 
Germany's “concessions” to freer trade 
merely reduced some existing barriers 
and props, by no means eliminated them. 
Taxes on imports declined from 11% 
to 7%, tax rebates to exporters dropped 
from 11% to 6%. Such tinkering is gen- 
erally excused on grounds that the al- 
ternatives—devaluation of the franc and 
the pound, or revaluation of the mark— 
would be worse. 

A Primary Task. Europeans worry 
that protectionist sentiment is mounting 
in the U.S. Until now, such fears have 
been largely unfounded, or at least ex- 
aggerated. President Johnson has re- 
peatedly rebuffed special interest groups 
—including the steelmakers, the textile 
manufacturers, and even the mink pro- 
ducers—who at one point were push- 
ing a score or more protectionist bills 
on Capitol Hill. During his campaign, 
Richard Nixon said that he is “strongly 
in favor of free trade,” but he has also 
spoken of favors for certain industries 
He has charged the Johnson Admin- 
istration with allowing foreign textile 
producers “unlimited access” to “our 
markets,” and has implied that he would 
be amenable to restrictions. There is sus- 
picion that steelmen may induce the 
new Administration to support the im- 
port quotas that they have urged, 

Support for protectionism naturally 
rises in a nation undergoing balance of 
payments problems. Economist Arthur 
Burns, a Nixon adviser, last week em- 
phasized that one of the new President's 
primary tasks will be to “check the se- 
rious deterioration in foreign trade.” 
One way would be to block some of 
the $32.6 billion in imports now flow- 
ing into the U.S. That would also re- 
verse a 35-year trend to liberalized trade 
—at a time the world is trading more 
than ever. Ultimately, the U.S. can ease 
its travail in trade only by increasing 
its productivity at home and pressing a 
vigorous drive to sell more abroad 


THE ECONOMY 


Signs of Expansion 

Will the U.S. economy continue to ex- 
pand in the year ahead? One reliable 
clue can be found in capital spending, 
the money that businessmen invest in 
new plant and equipment. This year's 
outlay will reach about $64.5 billion, 
and until recently, forecasters had ex- 
pected little if any gain in 1969. Be- 
hind the pessimism were two negative 
portents: capital spending fell by an an- 
nual rate of $2 billion in this year’s sec- 
ond quarter; and in the third quarter, 
the nation’s plants were producing at 
83.3% of capacity, a five-year low. Even 
so, economic signals are beginning to 
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Pp WINSTON MCCRACKEN ts a lead- 
i 


ng figure in America’s new elite: 
the activist intellectuals, who simulta- 
neously serve universities, corporations 
and Government. In all three of these 
areas, he helps to make high policy. 
He is, variously: 1) a full professor at 
the University of Michigan, 2) a board 
member of half a dozen companies and 
consultant to many other firms, 3) the au- 
thor of countless economic monographs 
and books, 4) an adviser to government 
officials. Still, when Richard Nixon last 
week named him to the position of the 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers (salary: $30,000), 
McCracken accepted the post eagerly. 
As he said to a close friend, “How can 
a guy say no?” 

McCracken has had a number of pre- 
vious tours of duty in Government. 
lowa-born and Harvard-educated, the 
§2-year-old economist worked for the 
Commerce Department and later for 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank 
before joining Michigan's faculty in 
1948. Nixon became acquainted with 
McCracken when he was a member of 
the three-man Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under President Eisenhower from 
1956 to 1959. After he returned to Mich- 
igan, McCracken befriended a number 
of educators, auto company executives 
and newspaper publishers, some of 
whom dine with him every month in 
an informal club, relish his summations 
of the economic outlook. Since Elec- 
tion Day 1968, he has directed Nixon's 
policy task forces. 

The Small Giant. Now McCracken 
will head a 45-man staff. Though the 
council is a pygmy among Washington 
agencies in terms of size, it can be a 
giant in influence. Started in 1946 by 
President Truman, the council rose to 
real power when John F. Kennedy ap- 
pointed Walter Heller to be chairman 
in 1960. Heller was the leading ad- 
vocate of the Keynesian “New Eco- 
nomics"—the policy of flexibly adjusting 
taxes, Government spending, and the 
money supply to influence the economy 

and he sold Kennedy on the idea of 
cutting taxes to stimulate business and 
employment. His successors, Gardner 
Ackley and Arthur Okun, have acted 
aS important policymakers within the 
Johnson Administration. President-elect 
Nixon says that he will give “a major 
role” to the council, and he hails Mc- 
Cracken as “a centrist, a man who is 
pragmatic in his economics,” 

As Nixon's economists go, McCrack- 
en leans slightly to the left. But he can 
hardly be considered doctrinaire. He 
will likely recommend the use of the 
same tax-and-monetary tools relied on 
by the New Economists, but more spar- 
ingly. He believes that the Democrats 
have thoroughly mismanaged the econ- 
omy, particularly by relying too much 
on changes in tax rates to “tune” the 
state of business. The current 10% tax 


Nixon’s No. 1 Economist 






surcharge helped convince him that tax 
increases are not only difficult to ram 
through a constituent-minded Congress 
but usually have slow effects when final- 
ly enacted. “We are beginning to re- 
alize.” says McCracken, “that fiscal pol 
icy is simply not available to us in the 
real world to influence short-run chang- 
es in business activity.” 

With that observation in mind, Mc 
Cracken will probably emphasize the uti 
lization of adjustments in the money 
supply to stimulate or restrain the econ 
omy. One of his thorniest economic 
problems, of course, will be inflation 
Any concerted drive to stop the price spi- 
ral would involve deflationary steps that 
could increase unemployment. Me- 
Cracken would probably be willing to 
see the jobless rate rise slightly above 
the current 3.6% in order to cool the fe- 
verish economy. But he is unlikely to tol- 
erate the 5%-plus rate that some econ- 

































PAUL McCRACKEN 


omists and businessmen think is nec 
essary. In a recent speech, he noted 
that the people hurt most by job cut 
backs would be impoverished Amer 
icans, primarily Negroes. Therefore, he 
says, “We must learn to live with an un- 
easy Compromise between inflation and 
unemployment.” 

Troubled Prosperity. McCracken ful 
ly appreciates the fact that economic pol 
icy is made in the context of broader 
social problems. That realization was 
sharpened last year when he took a 
leave from Michigan to teach at three 
Southern Negro colleges. His social 
awareness is only one reason why Paul 
McCracken’s appointment last week was 
widely applauded. For McCracken also 
brings to his new job a conviction that 
the U.S, economy, which has been go- 
ing through a rather troubled prosperity, 
should be steered onto “a steadier 
course.” 
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foretell a rise in capital spending next 
year. 

After a survey of businessmen’s plans, 
the investment-advisory firm of Lionel 
D. Edie & Co. predicted that capital in- 
vestment in 1969 will grow more than 
7%. Last month the McGraw-Hill Sur- 
vey projected an 8% gain. In its De- 
cember issue, ForTUNE suggested that 
capital spending may rise 5% next year, 
though the increase might just about 
match the rise in capital-goods prices 
Last week the Government joined the 
chorus of optimism. In the latest of a se- 
ries of generally reliable surveys, the 
Commerce Department and the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission pro- 
jected a growth of up to 10% in plant 
and equipment outlays in 1969. 

The outlook for capital spending has 
improved largely because general busi- 
ness conditions are looking better. De- 
mand for steel is strong; output has 
climbed for four straight weeks. Sales 
of 1969-model autos have been racing 
at a record annual rate of 10,3 million 
cars (see story, p. 94). New factory or- 
ders rose 4% in October, the biggest im- 
provement this year. Sales of new hous- 
es are increasing despite punitive price 
tags and pumped-up mortgage rates. 
Housing starts will probably rise from 
1,290,000 in 1967, to 1,500,000. this 
year, Building-industry analysts antici- 
pate about 1,700,000 in 1969 and a rec 
ord 2 million in 1970.* At the same 
time, installment credit is ballooning. 

Some economists still tend to be cau- 
tious about capital spending for next 
year. But businessmen make the de- 
cisions, and they are reacting to ex- 
panding order books and rising wages, 
which since March 1966 have gone up 
12% to an average $2.92 per hour in 
the past two years. As a result, man- 
agers are increasing their investment in 
more efficient and possibly labor-saving 
plants and machines. 


The old record: 1,900,000 in 1950 


AUTOS: THE MESS IN THE GARAGE 


UTOMOBILES are costly to buy 

and to maintain. Although motor- 
happy Americans are buying more and 
more of them (see following story), they 
have reason to cringe when it comes to 
repairing aged or ailing cars. As Econo- 
mist William N. Leonard, a professor at 
Long Island's Hofstra University, told a 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee last 
week: “No matter where you go for auto 
repairs, you run the risk of a fleecing. 
The automobile-service business has be- 
come a jungle for the consumer.” 

That harsh charge was echoed repeat- 
edly during a three-day congressional 
hearing on the $25 billion-a-year auto-re- 
pair industry—a branch of U.S. business 
that collects an average $250 annually 
for each of the 100 million cars on U.S 
roads. The public hearing followed an 
eight-month study that faulted the auto- 
makers and the nation’s 400,000 auto- 
service outlets for the high cost and low 
quality of maintenance, 

Beating the Book. Among many hor- 
ror stories uncovered in the investigation 
was that of a Houston real estate man, 
who complained that he bought a 1967 
model car for $7,000—and has had to re 
turn it to the dealer for repairs 27 
times. Was the car defective or the re- 
pair work ineffective? Probably both. 
Glenn F. Kriegel, operator of a Denver 
“diagnostic center” that inspects cars 
for signs of trouble but does no re- 
pairing itself, checked 7,000 cars after 
they had left service shops in his area, 
less than 1% of them had been fixed 
properly, and some had not been re- 
paired at all. Though Kriegel may have 
been overly critical—his testimony could 
only help the auto-diagnosing business— 
the findings were startling. 

Auto service is a mess largely be- 
cause of abuses in the system by which 
repair shops calculate labor costs. Un- 
der the prevailing piecework system, me- 
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CHECKING IGNITION & COMPRESSION AT DENVER "DIAGNOSTIC CENTER” 
A jungle for consumers no matter where they go. 
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chanics are paid a set rate for each job 
rather than an hourly wage. To figure 
the labor charge, garages rely on “flat- 
rate” manuals that specify how much 
time each job should take, Although au- 
tomakers publish their own flat-rate 
manuals, many garages prefer to use in- 
dependent books that list longer work 
times—and thus higher charges—for 
each job. Whatever the manual, the 
cost of labor ordinarily is figured at 
$7.50 an hour, which is generally split 
fifty-fifty between the mechanic and the 
garage owner, T hus both have reason 
to complete as many jobs as possible in 
less than the set time. 

The subcommittee found that me- 
chanics “beat the book” up to 75% of 
the time. One flat-rate manual, for ex- 
ample, puts the time for replacing rear 
springs on a 1965 Chevy II at 2 hr. 36 
min., though the work often takes less 
than 2 hr. Some mechanics, of course, 
are skillful enough to finish the job 
that fast. Others beat the book only by 
doing the work sloppily—or not at all. 

Another reason for shoddy repairs is 
the shortage of skilled mechanics, Few 
men are eager to train for the tough, 
grimy job, in which the rewards (an aver- 
age base pay of about $150 weekly) 
run considerably less than those for 
plumbers and painters, not to mention 
mechanics in the aircraft and other in- 
dustries. As a result, many motorists 
have to wait as long for an appoint- 
ment with a mechanic as with an oph- 
thalmologist or periodontist. 

The Privileged Customer. Erratic 
manufacturing quality control and in- 
creasingly complex parts result in cars 
that break down far too often. The 
price of replacement parts rose 52% 
from 1960 to 1967. At last week's hear- 
ing, the Senators were particularly dis- 
turbed by the discrepancy between prices 
for work covered by auto manufacturers’ 
warranties and prices On nonwarranty 
jobs, The automakers pay for the war- 
ranty work and they allow the repair- 
man only a 25% profit margin. But on 
other repair jobs, the markup runs 40% 
and more. Garages also tend to offer dis- 
counts to such big customers as in- 
surance companies and auto-fleet own- 
ers. Volume discounts, of course, are 
common in all U.S. businesses, but 
Michigan Senator Philip Hart, the sub- 
committee chairman, wondered “wheth- 
er the cash customer is subsidizing the 
privileged customer.” 

Witnesses also criticized the automak- 
ers, particularly for pressuring their deal- 
ers to sell cars rather than provide ser- 
vice. Auto manufacturers, who were not 
asked to testify, argue that 95% of 
their dealers provide adequate service 
but admit that the other 5% can give 
the whole business a sour reputation. 
Car dealers insist that they average less 
than 1% profit on repair work. Other re- 
pair shops, said Robert Straub, president 
of the Independent Garage Owners of 
America, “are struggling to stay alive” — 
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TILLED ORY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


but his testimony rang rather hollow 
ifter the reports of the steep markups 
Toward Simpler Cars. What can be 
done? Hart recommended that states 
start licensing mechanics, a move that 
might give motorists some protection 
inst shoddy work. He also suggested 
the Government might invoke an- 






ust laws against some auto-repair 





tices, notably that of charging high 
er rates for nonwarranty work. But most 
of the work is done at scattered, in 


ages, which are hard to 





control. Spokesmen for them argue that 


drivers must be prepared to pay even 





higher fees if the shops are to attract 
nd hold reliable mechanics 
Detroit is trying to recruit more and 


better repairmen for its dealers. Gen 





eral Motors, for example, conducts free 
training courses for high school grad 
uates and offers similar courses for men 
n the armed forces just before they 
are discharged. American Motors uses 


eight vans to take the training class- 





rooms to the mechanics because, as a 
company officer says, “the mechanics 
won't come to us.” And Detroit also 
has plans for a longer-term solution 
Within the next two years, Ford, G.M.., 
and American Motors all intend to bring 
out cars that will be smaller, cheaper 
less complex—and, presumably, easier 
to repair than existing models 


Wheeling Toward 10 Million 


Just before the start of the 1960s, Ed 
ward N. Cole, then a General Motors 
vice president, exuberantly forecast that 
before the decade was over Detroit 
would sell 10 million cars in a year 
Cole has since been promoted to the 
presidency of the world’s biggest man 
ufacturer, partly because of his record 
of seeing the future clearly, but his fel 
low automakers have yet to prove him 
right in his most optimistic prediction 
This year, however, they will come tan 
talizingly close 

When the '69 models were introduced 
in October, the industry had its best one 
month record in history, selling 886,000 
In November another 786,000 new cars 
were sold. That was predictably fewer 
than in the previous month of model in 
troductions, the usual early impulse buy 
ing and fleet orders; still the total was 
27% higher than in November 1967 
This month the automakers are sched 
uling about 8% more production than 
in last December. Ford Vice President 
Matt McLaughlin sums up the expansive 
mood: “It looks like the question will 
not be whether we'll break 9,500,000 
or even 9,600,000 this year, but wheth 
er we can reach 9,700,000 

If so, sales will surpass the all-time 
peak of 9,300,000 set in 1965. Purists 
may note that this year's total will in 
clude about a million imports, way up 
from 600,000 in 1965, but that scarce 
ly diminishes the cheer at the Detroit 
Athletic Club. All the automakers are 
marketing more than last year, when a 
strike at Ford stalled production, and 
sales amounted to 8,300,000. Ford has 
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won a 27% share of this year’s bigger 
market, a gain of 2.8 percentage points, 
mostly at the expense of General Mo- 
tors, whose share is 51.8%, down three 
points. Chrysler has advanced much in 
sales and a bit in market share, with 
18%, while American Motors continues 
to hold 3%. 

What They Bought. The ‘69 model 
buyers tend to go to extremes in their 
choices. Luxury cars and economy com- 
pacts are both selling well, proving De- 
troit’s contention that there are two 
ways for the market to grow. The fastest- 
rising car is Pontiac’s Grand Prix, which 
has an electric rear-window defroster 
and the longest hood in the industry 
and retails for $3,777 without extras. 
Pontiac sold 24,874 of them in Oc- 
tober and November, more than during 
all of the 1968 model year 

Buyers are also ordering many more 
accessories, including air conditioners, 
push-button windows and supersize en- 
gines. In 1966 only 12% of the buyers 


wanted vinyl roofs; now 33% do—at 
an extra cost of $80 to $100, Power 
steering is ordered with 80% of the 


cars, up from 66% two years ago, and 
90% have automatic transmissions 
While such options may enhance ap- 
pearance, convenience or safety, they 
also figure in the high cost of repairs 


CORPORATIONS 


Beyond Flour Power 

Pillsbury Co., a firm of flour power, 
has a message of love. To millions of 
housewives, it preaches that the way to 
express affection for husband and chil- 
dren is to bake them a cake, Its ads pro- 
claim that “Nothin’ Says Lovin’ Like 
Something from the Oven, and Pills- 
bury Says It Best." This somewhat sac- 
charine slogan helps to boost sales. In 
the fiscal year ending last May, they 
rose to a record $526 million, and prof- 
its increased 7.4% to $13 million. This 
year the Minneapolis-based company an- 
ticipates an earnings gain of 10%, which 
is One reason that since the beginning 
of the year its stock has climbed 43%, 
to last week's 568. 

Pillsbury's bread-and-butter business 
is still based on flour, but lately it has 
done well in other fields. It now man- 
ufactures 150 products, up from only 
seven in 1950. More than half of last 
year’s volume came from such labo- 
ratory-developed convenience foods as 
prepared mixes, fresh-dough products 
and a growing shelf of calorie-free sweet 
eners. The company’s president, Ter- 
rance Hanold, is an articulate intellectual 
who ts interested in philosophy and psy- 
chology. “Eating habits are changing,” 
says he. “We are exploring food, but 
more than anything else, we're exploring 
the minds of people who eat food.” 

Tomato Tootsie Roll. Obviously, one 
thing on their minds is space exploration, 
and Pillsbury’s latest goody is the “Space 
Food Stick.” Derived from the con- 
centrated foods developed by Pillsbury 
for U.S. astronauts, the stick looks 
like a Tootsie Roll and is soft and 
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chewy. It comes in chocolate, peanut but- 
ter or tomato flavors. The stick, pro- 
moted with TV spots showing a Cape 
Kennedy blast-off, is being test-mar- 
keted in seven U.S. cities. Packs of 
14 sell for 49¢. Space fans, candy ad- 
dicts and weight watchers seem to eat 
it up (each stick has only 41 calories), 
and marketing will be expanded. 

Other ventures are more down to 
earth. Pillsbury has gone into the broil- 
er field (cut-up chickens), and has begun 
to market dehydrated cake mixes, Un- 
like the conventional powdered mixes, 
they contain all the necessary ingredients 
thoroughly mixed into a “batter,” and 
the lovin’ housewife has only to add 
water and eggs. Last year the company 
acquired the nationally franchised chain 
of Burger King diners. That move cap- 
italized on a number of trends: the na- 
tion's increasing mobility and affluence, 


HANOLD WITH SPACE FOOD STICK 
Calling all calorie counters. 


the fast growth of roadside restaurants 
and the rapid expansion of franchising. 
Pillsbury estimates that Americans spend 
$22 billion a year eating out, and the fig- 
ure will double by 1975, There are 
close to 500 Burger King outlets now, 
and the number is growing by two a 
week. 

Decisions, Decisions. Pillsbury’s prof- 
itable diversification is plotted mainly 
by Hanold who, unlike most corporate 
presidents, spends more time on for- 
ward planning than day-to-day opera- 
tions. He shares the top management 
in close tandem with Robert Keith, the 
chief executive, When Keith moved Ha 
nold up from treasurer last year and 
took the post of chairman for himself, 
he deliberately left the division of au- 
thority vague. Keith, a longtime Pills- 
bury salesman, says that he wanted a 
man to move Pillsbury into untapped 
areas, 

Hanold plans the moves on a com- 
puter keyboard next to his desk. The 
management's devotion to the computer 





verges on idolatry. Before making an ac- 
quisition or marketing a product Ha- 
nold programs a model—with such fac- 
tors as anticipated investment, cash flow 
and market behavior—to see how the 
new venture would fit into the com- 
pany’s existing business, Every domestic 
branch and office is linked to the com- 
puter center in Minneapolis, where the 
memory bank receives daily field re- 
ports and shows instantaneously how 
each department is doing. Keith and Ha- 
nold figure that decisions should be 
made as close to the point of action as 
possible, and that junior managers in 
the field can make them with the help 
of the quick, explicit computer infor- 
mation. Says Keith: “To have most of 
the decisions made in my office is no 
damn good, It’s anachronistic. Our idea 
is tO get savvy young managers and let 
them make the decisions.” 

The computer brought the company 
into its first nonfood venture last year 
To make fuller use of its computer ex- 
perts and their equipment, Pillsbury 
started a time-sharing service, Call-A- 
Computer, in partnership with Occiden- 
tal Life Insurance Co. of North Caro- 
lina. So far, income is small, but the 
service is gathering clients as far afield 
as the Harvard Business School 


OIL 
Alaska’s New Strike 


This is the law of the Yukon, and 
ever she makes it plain 
“Send not your foolish and feeble; 
send me your strong and your sane— 
Strong for the red rage of battle; 
sane, for 1 harry them sore.” 
—Robert W, Service, 1907 


Modern technology is writing amend- 
ments to Service's Law of the Yukon 
and strong, sane, shrewd men are put- 
ting them into practice. With winter set- 
tling harshly over Alaska, an assault is 
being mounted by air and land on an 
area north of the U.S. share of the old 
Yukon. In the air, so many planes are 
aloft that the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration next month will impose the 
first air-space controls over the barren 
territory. On the ground, road-building 
equipment rolled out of Fairbanks to 
begin the two-month job of scraping a 
429-mile-long “winter road” over the 
frozen tundra, lakes and rivers along 
which trucks can manage 15 to 20 
m.p.h. A boomtown atmosphere per 
vades some usually sleepy communities, 
where all the talk now ts about how to 
get a piece of the tundra and get rich 
quick—and then move to Hawaii 

The cause of all the activity is not 
the gold of Service's day but another re 
source that may eventually make Alas- 
ka far richer. Under the ice, by expert 
estimates, are pools of at least 5 billion 
to 10 billion bbl. of oil. If so, this 
would be the biggest U.S. oil find since 
the East Texas strike in 1930, and per- 
haps even greater than that. Some en- 
thusiasts make blue-sky estimates of 40 
billion bbl. That would more than dou- 
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Is Goodbody’s research department 
the same as all the others? 





We think our facilities alone make Goodbody's 
Research Department something to be listened to 
with respect. Goodbody spends over a million and 
a half dollars a year on investment research and 
employs more than 35 research analysts. And 
Goodbody has its own battery of computers avail- 
able for research. 

But the real difference between Goodbody and 
other firms, we believe, lies in the kind of clinical 
objectivity which we bring to each project, our pre- 
occupation with significant fine detail, our ability 
to track down meaningful investment facts from 
apparently routine happenings. 

When all is said and done, viable investment 
recommendations are a matter of objective judg- 
ment. Goodbody analysts are highly endowed with 


Not quite. 





this faculty. Time and again it helps them place 
their special interpretation on facts that are avail- 
able to all but may be less than clear to many. 

We apply unremitting care to each of the more 
than 1,000 reports we issue every year—about 
four every working day. They may cover a whole 
industry in great depth, or simply be a timely com- 
ment on a single stock. Just a quick glance at one 
of them will tell you how carefully Goodbody 
digests the incredible amount of knowledge needed 
to attempt successful investing in today’s kaleido- 
scopic stock market panorama. 

If up to now you have believed that all research 
is alike, a telephone call to your nearest Goodbody 
office could lead you to some successfully different 
thinking. Why not make it now? 


Successful investors know Goodbody 
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ble American reserves (currently 31 bil- 
lion bbl.) and rank the U.S. alongside 
Kuwait (70 billion bbl.) as the world’s 
greatest source of oil. 

Gently to the Sea. The Yukon law 
still holds in one sense: the oil, like the 
gold, is remote and difficult to recever. It 
lies under the 89,000-sq.-mi. North 
Slope, an area that drops gently from the 
Brooks Range to the Arctic Sea. Tem- 
peratures there fall to 65° below zero 
and fierce winds howl; consequently, the 
slope so far has been populated largely 
by lemming, hare, fox and caribou. Oil- 
men have had to bring in by air or snow 
tractor all the gear needed for drilling 
Alaska Airlines and Interior Airways, us- 
ing C-130 Hercules transports, which 
haul an average 22 tons a load, carry car- 
goes including food, hardwood logs for 
pilings and the pile drivers to sink them 
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MOBIL WELL NEAR ARCTIC OCEAN 
Some say like Kuwait. 


Half a dozen airstrips have been cleared 
for the “Herky birds,” but tn a pinch, 
says one pilot, they can land on “any 
thing flat and a mile long.” 
Transportation costs and weather con- 
ditions—which snap metal wrenches or 
treeze the drilling equipment—make oil 
prospecting expensive. To haul in a rig 
and drill one hole may cost $15 mil 
lion, compared with about $55,000 in 
Texas. Thus the slope is a place where 
only big companies can survive, and 
even they prefer to work in consortiums 
It was just such a joint venture that 
touched off the rush to the North Slope 
this year. Geologists have long been 
aware that Alaska holds one of the last 
great known deposits of the world’s 
main energy source. The Navy has con- 
trolled a 37,000-sq.-mi. North Slope pe- 
troleum reserve since World War II, 
but found no need to develop what it 
considered only a_ strategic reserve 
Farther south at Cook Inlet, working 
wells produce 195,000 bbl. daily and 
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Cam Perry isn’t going to the 
t he helped trim weight 
ird that will. 


Cam Perry has an important assignment in Armco Research. He works with highly 
specialized metals. He and his associates developed’a series of strong, heat- 
resistant stainless steels for lightweight aerospace structures. When the 
moon shot raised requirements even higher, they improved these steels to 
meet the new demands. 
One of their space-age steels forms the honeycomb skin of NASA's 
Apollo spacecraft, Result: lightweight reliability, Still others are used 
for structural rings that take the shock of landing and for anchors 
on the escape tower. Now Cam and his men are working on revolu- 
tionary innovations in titanium. 
No matter how high Armco’s customers set their sights, 
people like Cam Perry work to meet their needs. And cus- 
tomers in many industries benefit. Can your business use 
some of this kind of help? 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 45042. 
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These are six of 
our most popular Christmas 
trees. Do you have 

a favorite? 


Until a few years ago your Christmas tree would 
almost certainly have been a fir. Because as far 
back as the tradition goes—and some trace it 
back to 8th century Germany—the fir was the 
Christmas tree. 

In recent years, however, other species have 
joined the fir in popularity. But whatever kind 
of tree it is, it conveys its ancient message of 
peace and good will by the simplest of means: 
bringing the timeless freshness of the forest into 
your home and filling the air with fragrance. 

To St. Regis. all trees are important. Trees 
are our basic resource. From them we derive the 
wood that gives us our products. We make print- 
ing papers, kraft papers and boards, fine papers, 
packaging products, building materials, and 
products for consumers 

The life of the forest is St. Regis’ life. That is 
why we—together with the other members of 
the forest products industry—are vitally con- 
cerned with maintaining the beauty and useful 
ness of America’s forests for the generations 


to come 





Black spruce. — 


if you prefer a small. table-top tree. chances are it will be a black 
wing trees. thriving in the sphag- 
num bogs of the far north, are utilized cc t 

a main source of Canada’s paper p 
chewing gum. Even the tips of their brar 
1o make spruce beer 
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B & Bis the drier liqueur. Eloquent. 
Magnificent. The only proper blénd of 

B& B is made and bottled in the 

abbey"at Fecamp, France. That’s where 

nee exquisite Benedictine is blended 
with superb cognac to produce the perfect 
; B-& B. Benedictine’s own B & B. 
Always uniform, Always delicious. 
After coffee...enjoy B & B. 
Straight or on-the-rocks. 
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have made Alaska the U.S.’s etghi ‘ 
est oil-producing state. Three years ago. 
with U.S. consumption increasing and 
reserves decreasing. oilmen decided to 
take advantage of a state auction of 
North Slope oil leases. Companies like 
Sinclair, British Petroleum. Union Oil 
and Atlantic-Richfield spudded about 
30 wells and came up with nothing 
worthwhile. Then, after drilling through 
the permafrost to 9.500 ft., a consortium 
of Atlantic-Richfield and Humble Oil 
last spring brought in a well named Prud- 
hoe Bay State No. 1. When high- 
grade oil in sufficient flow was located 
seven miles away at a second well, Sag 
River State No. 1, oilmen knew that 
they had struck a major field 

Pipeline or Rail. Now that success 
seems almost assured, Atlantic and 
Humble, as well as eight other com- 
panies, will sink wells this winter. The 
season is favorable because the muskeg 
has frozen hard enough to support the 
rigs, and the huge swarms of bugs that 
plague workmen in summer have dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile, oilmen and spec- 
ulators have applied for 5,000 new leas- 
es on tracts all over the state. Indians, 
Aleuts and Eskimos, whose tribes were 
there before the white men, originally 
claimed 469,000 sq. mi. (80% of the 
state) under an old, almost-forgotten 
law. Now they are asking the Interior 
Department for a settlement of 62,500 
sq. mi. and $500 million. Interior has 
so far refused, and ultimate settlement 
will be up to the next Administration 

None of the oil is likely to reach U.S 
markets until 1971. The companies and 
the Alaskan state government are still 
mulling over ways to move it. The com- 
panies prefer a pipeline to a relatively 
ice-free port like Valdez. The line would 
have to weather destructive ground 
heaves caused by summer thaws and 
winter freezes and could cost $500 mil- 
lion or more. Alaska’s Governor Walter 
J. Hickel is pushing his longtime dream 
of extending the Alaska Railroad beyond 
its present Fairbanks terminal all the way 
to the Arctic Sea. Washington's Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which runs the 
federally owned, 541-mile road, has 
balked so far at the estimated $300 mil 
lion cost of the extension 

Either way, Alaska is bound to ben- 
efit. Though the ficlds are now being 
worked by outside labor, oil should even 
tually alleviate chronic unemployment 
among the state's 270,000 residents, 
whose two main occupations are fish- 
ing and working at the U.S. military 
bases. The state government will col- 
lect a 12.5% royalty in the form of 
oil, which it will sell to processors for 
the profitable petrochemical trade that 
they already conduct with Japan. Even- 
tually, oil will mean far more to the 
state than gold, of which about $750 mil- 
lion worth has been mined since 1880 
Only $760,000 worth will be produced 
this year, as Alaska continues to run 
out of the metal that ruined those whom 
Poet Service called “the crippled and 
palsied and slain.” 
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The merger of 


Lorillard Corporation 


with 


a wholly owned subsidiary of 


Loew’s Theatres, Ine. 


has become effective. 


The undersigned initiated the transaction and assisted Loew's Theatres, Inc. in the negotiations 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 

















“3 Heads are better than 2” 
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Three heads for erase, record and play- 


back. Two speeds. Sound-with-sound 
Stunning walnut cabinet encloses pro- 
fessional four-track stereo or monaural 
recording and playback tape deck with 
solid state circurtry, and a multitude of 
other outstanding features 

Less than $200 


ee the Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


Orvrseom ot Rheem Manutectwing Company 
Los Angeles, Calstornia 90016 
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COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


Equivalent 6.66% + Demand deposits + Valuable 
gifts for new accounts in excess of $1000 + Over 
$16,000,000 in assets * immediate withdrawal 
* Depositors in over 100 Countries 
Send for Prospectus 
International Bank & Trust, Ltd. 
Nassau, Bahamas 
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International Bank & Trust, Ltd. ™ 
International Bank & Trust Building 
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WILD & LESTER 
“Married to ribbons and a little gay attire.” 


NEW MOVIES 


Vice into Romance 
CHAPTER | 

Treats of the History of the Work 

Dickens was dead to begin with. There 
is no doubt whatever about that. One 
had only to look at Oliver to see for 
one’s self that Dickens was as dead as 
Jacob Marley 

He had written Oliver Twist to rip 
the brocade from Puritan England and 
reveal the human misery beneath. To 
those who found his melodrama too 
coarse, Dickens replied: “Criminal char 
acters, to suit them, must be, like their 
meat, in delicate disguise It is won- 
derful,” he continued, “how Virtue turns 
from dirty stockings; and how Vice, mar- 
ried to ribbons and a little gay attire, 
changes her name, as wedded ladies 
do, and becomes Romance.” 


CHAPTER I! 


Relates How the Musical Mingles 

the Appropriate and the Not So 

Vice is what Oliver Twist tells; Ro 
mance is what Oliver sells in this mu 
sical adaptation. And what a musical it 
is. A contradictory, comic, overstuffed, 
gleaming, steaming, rum plum pudding 
of a film 

First there are the sets. “They can't 
go out whistling the scenery” is the 
axiom of the musical theater. Yet au- 
diences will at least go out whistling at 
the scenery. John Box’s sets—the larg- 
est ever made in England—are mirac- 
ulous re-creations of higher and lower 
London. Here are the scrubbed Georgian 
facades of Bloomsbury, the madding, 
clangorous market streets, the crowded 
mass of blackened chimneys and gables 
in the Thamesside jungle. All, all are lift- 
ed from England of the 1830's and set 
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CINEMA 








MOODY & BOYS 


down without so much as a cobblestone 
out of place. 

Then there are the songs. “The Par 
ish Boy's Progress” has nothing to sing 
about, but that has not stopped Com- 
poser-Lyricist Lionel Bart. Starveling or- 
phans chant about Food, Glorious Food 
Oliver asks Where Is Love? Fagin war- 
bles, “Can a fellow be a villain all his 
life?” Well done? Indeed. Appropriate? 
In doubt. Putting trust in sounds and 
forms, Bart has obscured the message 
of “that great Christian,” as Dostoevsky 
once called Dickens. The “demd horrid 
grind” is gone. In its place is solid, 
canny entertainment. Purists and so- 
ciologists will object as loudly as Christ- 
mas audiences will applaud 


CHAPTER III 
And Last: Praise and a Prediction 
Based on a Past Performance 

The fortunes of those who had fig 
ured in this account are nearly closed 
The little that remains to their histo- 
rian to relate is told in few and simple 
words. It is well that Director Carol 
Reed (The Third Man) has strayed from 
the far Broadway ver 
sion, which was stunted by stage bound- 
aries and hampered by overplayers. In- 
stead he has gone to a richer prede- 
cessor: David Lean’s virtuous 1948 ad 
aptation, memorable for its palpable 
atmosphere of terror and decorum. Af 
ter a season of watching inane twitch- 
ing in the name of dance, the viewer 1s 
most happily greeted by Onna White's 
choreography, an exuberant step-by-step 
exploration of Victorian zeal 

Dickens was congenitally unable to in- 
vent villains less interesting than his he- 
roes. As Fagin, Ron Moody makes the 
beaky, sneaky old vulture a tragicomic 
creature whose greatest thievery is that 


less successful 


of the film. If he has lost most of the 
Semitism, Moody also has dropped all 
of the anti. Harry Secombe is the en- 
domorphic Mr. Bumble to the burble, 
and Oliver Reed is appropriately thick 
and menacing as Bill Sikes 

Next to the base figures, such ex 
alted ones as Oliver (Mark Lester), 
Nancy (Shani Wallis) and other do- 
gooders inevitably seem insipid trifles 
But even the knaves are topped by two 
performers: Bill Sikes’ companion, a 
mangy, miserable mongrel, is the least 
appealing, most memorable dog since 
the Hound of the Baskervilles. And 
Jack Wild, 15, as The Artful Dodger, 
has polished gravel for a voice, a Toby 
jug for a head, and the suggestion of 
fame for a future. As well might be 
The last boy to play the Dodger on- 
screen was a cockney-of-the-walk by 
the name of Anthony Newley 


Two-Thirds of Greatness 

To Aristotle, tragedy’s effect was tri 
partite; it moved from pity to terror to 
catharsis. By those tenets, as valid as 
they are venerable, Bernard Malamud's 
Pulitzer Prize novel The Fixer misses 
greatness by a third. It has the first two 
requisites, but it omits any purge of 
the emotions. Malamud brings his hero, 
Yakov Bok, to the brink of destruction 
or salvation—and freezes the action. 
There, in Auden’s phrase, “the seas of 
pity lie, locked and frozen in each eye.” 
By definition, the film of The Fixer 
can aspire to be only two-thirds of a 
great movie. Still, it has within it an ir- 
resistible moral force and an impressive 
cast of characters who have truly Dos- 
toevskian resonance 

Alan Bates plays Bok 
a fixer of broken things 


a handyman, 
His home is 





BATES WITH CAPTORS 
Abstention is a vote for evil. 
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There are probably 
5,000 ways to cool and heat 
your town with Lennox. 





You live and work daily with Lennox all around you. Quietly, efficiently, comfortably 
cooling, heating and ventilating so many buildings in your town. 

Single-story and multistory buildings. Factories, offices, shopping centers, clinics 
Schools. Homes. All with the newest indoor comfort systems’ approaches available today. 
Including air cleaning. 

If you are considering construction for any type of building, write Lennox Industries 
Inc., 427 South 12th Avenue, Marshalltown, lowa 50158. 


LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 
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“T want Royall Lyme made by men, 
not their machines.” 


Our proprietor didn’t want Royall Lyme to be like any other product. 
He wanted it to be a distinctive lime scent suitable for (as he put it) 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
He wanted it to be the freshness of the Island's breeze in a bottle, 
A scent to be enjoyed after the bath, the shower, the shave, 
as an infallible refresher at all times. 
That's what he wanted. That's what it is. 
Royall Lyme Toilet Lotion. Also available, Royall Spyce. 
Both imported from Bermuda; ia 
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BY PRINCE MATCHABELLI 


the sAret/, a rural Jewish village in 1911 
Russia. It is a time of pogroms and ma- 
lignant rumors of Jews who murder 
Christians as part of their religious rites 
Bok, possessed of a barren, faithless 
wife (Carol White), abandons his emo- 
tions, his conscience and his home. His 
destination is the ancient Russian Or 
thodox city of Kiev, where he prompt- 
ly sends himself to hell by passing as a 
gentile. In scenes that seem to have 
emerged from the mainstream of Rus 
sian literature, Lebedev (Hugh Griffith), 
a rabid anti-Semite, makes Bok a trust- 
ed employee until Lebedev’s daughter 
Zinaida (Elizabeth Hartman) falsely ac 
cuses the fixer of rape. The recriminatory 
shriek becomes a chorus when religious 
fanatics also accuse Bok of ritual mur- 
der. The fixer is seized and imprisoned 
The machinery of the state begins 
moved by a heritage of hate, it tries to 
grind the fixer to dust 

Shining Interior. Astonishingly, he 
will not disintegrate. All the degrada- 
tions, all the tortures will not make him 
confess to his “crimes.” As the universal 
sufferer, Bates wears the exhausted eyes, 
the depleted physique, the rime of salt 
about the parched lips like indestructible 
medals. In Malamud’s view and tn Bates’ 
playing, Bok becomes a second Job who 
grows from suffering to manhood. The 
fixer finally fixes himself, and, symboli- 
cally, all sufferers. Like the book, the film 
has no end, only a conclusion: there ts 
no such thing as indifference; an absten- 
tion from humanity 1s a vote for evil 
When Yakov goes to trial the story halts, 
as if the future were epilogue. Unfortu 
nately, it is not. Malamud based his novel 
on the agonies of a real Russian Jew, 
Mendel Beiliss, who was finally exoner- 
ated. Torn between actuality and false 
doom, The Fixer becomes a victim of ar 
tistic indecision 

Because the story has no conventional 
plot development, it 1s at its interior 
that the film shines. In the title role, 
Bates’ indomitable intelligence radiates 
through the rough peasant vocabulary 
and makes Yakov too mortal to die 
As a symbol he is perfect; as a Jew he 
is wanting. Betrayed by his English ac 
cent, he cannot articulate inversions like 
“Luck I was always short of” without 
seeming to pronounce the quotation 
marks around the words. His most ef- 
fective support comes from Dirk Bo 
garde as Bibikov, the court-assigned de 
fender of the fixer. Wearing a fine mask 
of melancholy disdain, he grows grad- 
ually more revulsed by the corruption 
he witnesses in the palace of justice; 
his actions and his death predict the 
fall of the Romanovs as surely as any Le 
ninist edict 

The Fixer's greatest star is unseen: Di- 
rector John Frankenheimer. Mixing 
Chagallic lyricism and Hasidic irony, 
he has re-created a vanished, almost 
mythic time and place, Moreover, he 
has done it under theoretically impos- 
sible dramatic conditions. For well over 
half of the movie, the only event is Ya- 
kov'’s painful emergence. Like the hero, 
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“The Quiet Gift” 


Give them Harveys® Bristol Cream® Sherry and you give them 
time to savor the gentle pleasures. Time for a quiet moment 
with “The Quiet Drink”. Harveys Bristol Cream Sherry on 
the rocks. Rich, soothing, superb. It’s all a matter of taste‘and 
pace. Give Harveys Bristol] Cream. Magnum, regular or half 
bottle—in gift boxes. The Quiet Gift. It says so much for you. 
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the viewer Is kept in prison for what 
seems most of a lifetime, unable to 
turn away from the degradation on the 
screen. Like Yakov. he grows used to 
the pale illumination, the cramped quar- 
ters, the dreadful isolation. Toward the 
close, when the fixer steps briefly into 
the daylight, the sudden solar glare and 
the sight of crowds lining the streets 
have a visceral impact. Such summits 
give added credence to the growing rep- 
utation of one of the very few major 
American film makers 


Frankenheimer, 38, has always been the 
splitting image of the bright boy who 
constantly wonders which way to turn 
A precocious graduate of a liberal gram- 
mar school, a Catholic military school 


Child of a Catholic-Jewish marriage, 


FRANKENHEIMER & WIFE 
For a few seconds, anything goes. 


and Williams College, Frankenheimer 
began making films while in the mil 
itary. In 1951, the Air Force decided 
to form a motion picture group in Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Frankenheimer signed on 
My director of photography was a 
guy named Kazumplick,” he recalls 

The only meter he knew about was 
the one a cabbie pushed down He had 
volunteered for the thing just to keep 
out of Korea.” 

From avateur nights in the Atr Force 
Frankenheimer moved on to profession- 
al evenings at CBS, where he provided 
some of early TV's finest hour-and-a 
halves, including 7 /te Turn of the S 
Faulkner's Old Man and Days of Win 
Between TV shots he 
squeezed in his first film, 7he Young 





and Roses 


Stranger, then just missed being as 
signed to Breakfast at Tiffany's—“be 
cause,” he claims, “Audrey Hepburn 
never heard of me.” Very shortly, she 


did, along with everybody else. Frank 
enheimer, with Writer-Producer George 
Axelrod, raised $70,000 to buy the 
screen rights for Tie Manchurian Can- 
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and the name Hentz came up” 
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Matson and the South Seas. 


The nicest cruise on the nicest ocean. 


No other cruise experience can give 

you the grace and charm of the 

South Seas. On this luxurious 42-day 
cruise you'll visit places you have always 
heard about, and places you never 
dreamed existed. Your ship will be the 
yachtlike SS Mariposa or SS Monterey, 
elegant and gracious, designed especially 
for cruising the South Pacific. Each is 
exclusively First Class, gyro-fin stabilized 
and completely air-conditioned. All 
staterooms have private bath, telephone 
and hi-fi music. And the fine food, 
tasteful appointments and attentive 
service all have a style that has come to 
be known as the Grand Manner of 
Matson. It is this Grand Manner that 
makes every day a delight as you cruise 
to these fabled South Seas ports: 


1. BORA BORA. It's daybreak when the 
island's single jagged peak comes 

into view. As your ship draws near, you 
begin to see the lush foliage, reflecting 
the warmth of an early morning tropical 
sun. Passing through Teavanui Pass 
into the tranquil lagoon, you feel that you 
have entered a new and very different 
world—enchanting Polynesia. 


2. TAHITI. The haunting beauty of the 
Tahitians inspired Gauguin to paint 

as he never had before. You, too, will feel 
the charm of these carefree people 

the moment you step ashore. The blend 
of Polynesian insouciance and French 
savoir faire creates a very special 
atmosphere on this beautiful island. 
Explore the shops, the cafes, and the 
beaches, then return in the evening to 
your own familiar stateroom. 


3. RAROTONGA. Native singers and 
dancers come aboard from outriggers to 
entertain you with some of the finest 
singing and dancing in the Pacific. Listen 
to legends that date from the begin- 
nings of Polynesian history, and shop 
from the floating marketplace alongside 
the ship. Then trade tales with your 
fellow passengers over a dinner of lobster 
curry, or perhaps breast of pheasant. 


4. NEW ZEALAND. Explore the pictur- 
esque city of Auckland. Take the trip to 
Rotorua where you'll be fascinated by 
the many examples of Maori architec- 
ture. This unique style, developed long 
ago by New Zealand's early inhabitants, 
adds much to the charm of this pleasant 
country. While here, you'll have a 
chance to journey into the Waitomo 
caves along an underground river for a 
visit to the famous grotto, a vast 

cavern lit by millions of glowworms. 


5. AUSTRALIA. The lifeguards who 
watch over Sydney's famous beaches 
typify the youthful vibrancy of this 
fascinating land. You'll quickly sense 
the zest and buoyancy of the remarkable 
Australians as you experience the 
many delights of cosmopolitan Sydney 
—from an afternoon walk in one of 

the many tree-lined parks to a night at 
the theater. And to top off your visit see 
the koalas, kangaroos and other exotic 


species:at the world famous Sydney zoo. 


6. NOUMEA. Mediterranean in appear- 
ance, South Seas in atmosphere and 
Gallic in attitude, Noumea is the capital 
city of New Caledonia. Here you'll 

visit the world famous aquarium, where 
rare specimens of fluorescent coral 

are kept alive. This is the only aquarium 


in the world where this coral can be seen. 


And for the shopper, Noumea offers 
the opportunity to browse through 
delightfully French boutiques. 


7. FUJI. The colorful Fiji Band will greet 
you as your ship enters this beautiful 
British Crown Colony. Suva, the capital 
city, reflects the blending of three 
cultures — Melanesian, Indian, and 
British —that makes Fiji unique. Not 
far from Suva, you'll discover lovely 
tropical beaches, lazy rivers, and blue 
lagoons, where you can hover above 
gardens of exquisite coral in a special 
glass-bottomed launch. 


8. NIUAFO’OU. You'll watch from 
sun-swept decks as natives in handmade 
canoes come to meet your ship, to 
exchange mail. The mail itself is sealed 
in 40-pound biscuit tins, which explains 
the atoll’s legendary nickname — 

“Tin Can Island.” Be sure to send letters 


to your friends at home. Tongan stamps 


are acollector’s prize. 


9, PAGO PAGO. Here you'll see one of 
the world’s most majestic harbors. 

It was once the crater of a great volcano 
whose seaward wall fell away many 
centuries ago. Look closely and you'll 
see Samoans in their outrigger canoes 
fishing for their dinner. You'll be 
captivated by the peaceful mood of this 


South Seas island. And, once ashore, 
you'll want to purchase some of the 
handcrafted wares at the many colorful 
shops. Pago Pago is known throughout 
the Pacific for the quality of its 
handicrafts. 


10. HONOLULU. So far you've experi- 
enced nine very different places on your 
cruise. You'll find your tenth port-of-call, 
Honolulu, at least equally unique. 

For Hawaii combines the charms of 
Polynesia with the luxuries of today. 
Sophisticated Honolulu offers some of 
the most elegant shops, restaurants 
and night spots in the world — all with a 
distinctively Polynesian flavor. And 

you can enjoy the spectacular scenery 
or relax under a balmy sun, caressed 

by Hawaii's famous tradewinds. 


On the peaceful voyage home, you'll 
share pleasant memories of this cruise 
adventure with shipboard friends . . . 
surrounded all the while by the luxuries 
of the Grand Manner of Matson. 


Isn't it time you let Matson show you the 
South Seas? Cruises depart every 

three weeks from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. For more information see your 
travel agent or write Paul Thompson, 
Matson Cruise Consultant, 110 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 94105. 


SAFETY INFORMATION: SS Mariposa 
and SS Monterey, registered in the U.S., 
meet International Safety Standards 

for new ships developed in 1960 and 
meet the 1966 Fire Safety Requirements. 


A specialized 
financial service 
for responsible 
people. 


Our new Loop office in Chicago is for people 
who prefer dealing directly with a financial spe- 
cialist—not a go-between for a loan committee. 

Here you deal with a man who understands 
the importance of providing the size loan that 
meets your needs. A man who knows speed 
may be vital. And that repayments should 
consider your monthly budget 

We offer highly confidential personal loans 
of $5,000. More if needed. Less if that will do. 
And up to 5 years to repay 

You can also arrange new car financing 
directly with us. 

And as our customer, you get a Commercial 
Credit Card which may be used to make an 
emergency cash loan up to $500 when away 
from home at no charge if repaid within 30 
days. It’s like one friend helping another. 


Which is what our new office is all about. 


@, Commercial Credit* 


208 S. LaSalle Street at Adams Phone (312) 641-0242 
A service offered by Commercial Credit Loans, Inc. 
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| didate. He paused, directed Bird Man 


of Alcatraz with Burt Lancaster and 
All Fall Down with Warren Beatty. 
and then turned Candidate into one of 
the cult films of the “60s. The movie 
was snubbed by many American crit- 
ics, but it enjoyed a vogue in Britain 
and then came back to the U.S. for a 
reshowing and some enthusiastic reap- 
praisals. With its meticulously planned 
scenario and adrenal climaxes, it es 
tablished the vigorous Frankenheimer 
style. It also revealed the director's cu- 
rious wavering between the frankly com- 
mercial and the experimental exploration 
of abnormal psychology. Bird Man is 
about a lifer in Alcatraz, The Man- 
churian Candidate about the making of 
a presidential assassin. His subsequent 
films show military tyranny (Seven Days 
in May), war horrors (The Train), Faust- 
ian science fiction (Seconds), the self-de- 
structive drive in professional racers 
(Grand Prix). The Extraordinary Sea- 
men, as yet unreleased, Is a capricious 
satire on war. The Gypsy Moths, to be re- 
leased next year, is about the personal 
and professional hang-ups of daredevil 
sky divers 

From the beginning, Frankenheimer 
has never been Mr. Sunshine on the 
set. Standing 6 ft. 3 in. and weighing 
in at 185 Ibs., he looms over most of 
his actors and technicians both phys- 
ically and emotionally. He kept a toy 
cannon out of sight on the Manchurian 
set, and shot it off whenever he wanted 
a special on-camera flinch from Lau 
rence Harvey. “A director has to be ruth 
less sometimes to get an effect.” admits 
Frankenheime! 
onds of screen time, almost anything 


“To get those few sec- 


nee? 

When he is not moving actors and 
cameras around, Frankenheimer with- 
draws to his Malibu Beach house like 


one of his hypersensitive characters. Af 
ter more than six years of analysis and 
two unsuccessful marriages—his third 
wife is Actress Evans Evans—he tends 
to relax only among close friends, Be- 
sides, the stuff of scenarios keeps cross 
ing his life. A year after The Man 
churian Candidate was released, John 
Kennedy was shot: the long-range rile, 
the mother-fixated assassin, the public 


murder in the movie. all had eerie par- 
allels in real life. The scene of the spec- 
tacular car crash in Grand Prix was 
staged by the racer Lorenzo Bandini. A 
year later he died in a pile-up at the 


same corner. In Los Angeles this year 
Frankenheimer was just finishing a film 
about his house guest when he learned 
that the guest—Bobby Kennedy—had 
been assassinated 

His response, 
drawal 


typically, was with 
bul isolation to Frankenheimer 
is like a full business week for most 
Although he is cur- 
rently between filmings, he is editing 
one movie and having scripts completed 
on four others. In his spare time, he al- 
lows himself some jitters of insecurity. 
My fear in life is getting hung up on 
a Style,” he says. “I don't want to be 


of his colleagues 





This | 
beautiful 
Bentley 
will live 
forever 


replaceable 


heart. 


The Bentley drop-in cartridge ends 
forever messy re-fueling. You simply 
drop in a fresh butane cartridge, and 
throw the old one away. 

Each new cartridge gives thousands 
of lites. Also, each new cartridge has 
its own built-in valve, the heart of a 
butane lighter. It's like getting a new 
engine in a car each time you gas up. 

Beautiful Bentleys, gift boxed, start 
at $4.95. Unconditionally guaranteed... 
no charge ever for service. 


f Also... new, patented 
Pa 2 a Servi vas 57 


Fold-a-way pipe tam- 
per, reamer and pick 
are built into base of 
lighter. $7.95 


Bentley Lighter Corp., 1 W. 37 St., N.Y. 10018 
Also available in Canada. 
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80 Proof. Renfield Importers, Ltd., N.Y. 


it’s a rare gift... 
but then again so is a friend. 


Remy Martin produces nothing 
less than Fine Champagne 
Cognac. Made only from grapes 
grown in the very heart of 
France's tiny Cognac region, 
then aged for years in hand 
hewn Limousin oak casks 

Give REMY MARTIN V.S.O.P 

FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 

even a small bottle 
makes a lavish gift. A large one 





So fare 


is delightfully extravagant 


















Now, wear your $200 suit. 


They deserve each other. Genuine Alligator perfected 
with meticulous craftsmanship. 1%” Belt, $20. 1” Beit, 
$17.50. Matching money clip, $6.50 ® 


es Plaines Ave., Des Plaines Ill. Another fine produ 


OBJECTIVE 
possible growth for 
your investment. 


WINFIELD UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
315 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 94104 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION, PLEASE SEND FREE PROSPECTUS/LITERATURE TO 
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as prolific as Godard, but I would like 
to make an average of I! films a 
year. If I made one film every two 
years, I'd get too careful. I don’t want 
to function that way; I'm still learning 
a hell of a lot.” 


Not to Be Believed 


Hello, Cyril? This is your roommate 
Donn. I have the most divine news. I 
mean, divine. You remember Modesty 
Blaise? And The Day the Fish Came 
Out? Well, now there’s a raving new 
one called The Touchables, and it is ab- 
solutely not to be believed its so—so, 
well, divine, 

There’s two gorgeous wrestlers, you 
see? A white one, Ricki Starr, played by 
Ricki Starr. And a black one called Lil- 
lywhite—don't you just love it? Ricki 





TOUCHABLE WITH STATUE 
Women are such wretches. 


wears red ballet slippers and pirouettes 
in the ring. And Lilly has these terrific 
pectorals and wears a mask like Batman. 
He kind of falls for this absolutely sump- 
tuous rock-'n’-roll singer, Christian, 
played by David Anthony. But before he 
can kidnap him, some wretched girls 
the Touchables, they call themselves 
capture Christian and spirit him away. 
They also steal some statues, The statues 
are the ones wi'h expressions 

Anyway, they take Christian to this 
house, only it’s not really a house but 
a big inflatable dome. Of course it’s a 
phallic symbol, silly. Isn't everything? 
The Touchables keep Christian prisoner 
and make love to him. Women are 
such wretches, aren't they? I mean, they 
can only think of one thing. The end? 
Well, the wrestlers fight it out—divine— 
Christian goes to Hollywood, the girls 
get nothing, and their dome deflates 

Cyril, you better run if you want to 
catch it, because I don't think it's go- 
ing to last too long. There were people 
actually when I saw it. The 
wret¢ hes. 


booing 
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Now you cantt tell the Good Guys 


without the White Horse. 


Suddenly it’s the holidays—andeveryone’s 








a good guy! But the real Good Guys are still 











the ones who bring White Horse, the Good 





Guys Scotch. It’s got the good scotch taste 
that sets it apart any day. But especially the { 
holidays. Give it or serve it—and all kinds 
of people turn into Good Guys. The more § 


the merrier! 
White Horse 

the Good Guys 

Scotc 


Too good to give? Maybe. Unless its someone you think 
the world of; someone who’s known the taste of picture 
taking and loves it; wants to do more of it, only better 


No one? How about yourself? 


The incomparable Nikon F Single-Lens Reflex 
used by more professionals than any other 
Key to the world’s most « omprehensive 35mm 
system. The earnest camera for the man in 
earnest about photography. Prices start at $306 


The new Nikkormat FTN Single-Lens Reflex 
with self-compensating thru-the-lens meter 
system. A distinguished member of the Nikon 
family. Uses the same superlative lenses and 
accessories as the Nikon F. For the man on the 
way up. Prices start at under $270, 


The Nikonos Amphibian 35 takes pictures under 
water to depths of 160 feet without a housing 
Waterproof, corrosion-resistant, impervious to 
heat, cold, mildew, fungus — virtually indestruc- 
tible. Under $160 with f2.5 lens 


The Nikon Super Zoom-8 Automatic Movie 
Camera with powered 5-time f1.8 zoom lens; 
automatic thru-the-lens exposure control; thru- 
the-lens focusing and viewing; variable speeds; 
remote control: single frame; battery operation 
and, most of all, Nikon quality. Under $270, 


While the spirit of holiday giving is with you— how about yourself? See your Nikon de 
Nikon division/Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc., Garden City, New York 11530 (In Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd., P.Q.) 





OTHER “GOODIES” FOR THE NIKON MAN 


The Nikkormat Autofocus Slide Projector with 
ultra-sharp Nikkor lens: new brilliant Q-| lamp 
automatic, manual and remote operation with 
rotary and straight trays; retractable power 
cord; completely self-contained. Under $180 


The new Nikon Ultra-Compact Prism Binoculars 
in 3 magnifications (6x18, 7x21 and 8x24), all 
equally bright, lightweight and attractive. As 
bright in daylight and as sharp as the brightest 
glasses you can buy. Prices start at under $50 


aler, or write for further information 
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~ Take a jigget of Don Qe rum. 
~ And that’s it. 
Celerlm@tataceel(aatemterattte(a 

facke's ice of lime and perhaps a 
Nat of soda or tonic. 

At Christmas, as always, the 
~Caribbeans stick to this principle: 
Asiittle as possible shoul 





stand between you and the Don Q. 

(Which is, incidentally, by far the 

best-selling rum in the Caribbean.) 
Not that we have anything 

against eggnog. A heartwarm- 

ing, festive drink, well-suited 

to the northern winter. 5 


But before you pour all Ef 
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eggnog, we. 

Rane you'll sip a little, Caribbean: 
To see what adelic; ate, clean-cut’ 
liquor it is. With all of the subtlety™ 
of good whiskey or cognac. «== 

Don Q rum, light or dark. In ae 
eojectistce Stig sy (a a 

For eggnogs and no-nogs..’ 
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Kiss Me, Harding 


THE SHADOW OF BLOOMING GROVE: 
WARREN G. HARDING IN HIS TIMES by 
Francis Russell. 691 pages. McGraw-Hill. 
$12.50. 


Writing an exciting biography about 
Warren Gamaliel Harding is like film- 
ing a chase sequence with a wooden In- 
dian. Harding's instincts were all for 
posture, Like a suntanned Roman, he 
struck his Midwest Ciceronian pose and 
held it, occasionally delivering himself 
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PRESIDENT HARDING & WIFE (1923) 
When opportunity knocked, someone else had to open the door. 


of the sort of speech that instantly self- 
destructs upon reaching the brain. 

Francis Russell, historian of Sacco 
and Vanzetti (Tragedy in Dedham), 
keeps his camera circling the 29th Presi- 
dent of the United States and some- 
times almost creates the illusion the 
body is twitching with life. Manfully 
he rates Harding as “an astute and 
able Ohio politician” and “above all, a 
Kindly man.” But he is up against one 
of the great political still lifes of mod- 
ern times. The personal portrait that 
emerges reveals a man notable mainly 
for his mediocrity of mind and spirit 
a rather lazy fellow for whom some- 
body else always had to open the door 
when opportunity knocked. 

Substitute First Baseman. Even as a 
boy out of Blooming Grove, Ohio, “Win- 
nie” Harding went in for nothing much 
more strenuous than tootling his B-flat 
cornet in the band, After five minutes 
of shucking corn, he gave it up for 
good, “saying it was too hard.” At Ibe- 
ria College—now Ohio Central College 
—his main interests were “debating, 
writing, and making friends,” desultory 
preparation for the desultory profes- 
sional floundering that followed. 
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Moving to Marion, Ohio, young Har- 
ding dabbled in teaching, browsed brief- 
ly over law books, sold insurance, played 
his cornet at the roller-skating rink, 
and rode the bench as substitute first 
baseman on the town’s ball club. He 
also began to master perhaps his most 
highly developed skill: draw poker. 

Backing into the newspaper business 
as a $100 investor in the nearly de- 
funct Marion Star, Harding built it 
into a modest moneymaker, Russell 
claims, though apparently it was Har- 
ding’s wife Florence (the “Duchess"’) 





BRITTON WITH HARDING’S DAUGHTER (1931) 


who strong-armed both the newspaper 
and the man into success. A virago of 
a woman five years older than her 
“Wurr'n,”” she was the one driving mas- 
culine principle in her husband's life— 
the force that thrust him upward out 
of the comfortable country editor’s chair 
in which Harding liked to slump in a “di- 
gestive trance” after lunch. 

Harding floated into the Ohio senate, 
then the U.S. Senate, borne on waves 
of alliteration: “Progress is not proc- 
lamation nor palaver,” he orated when 
delivering the nominating speech for 
Taft in 1912. “It is not pretence nor 
play on prejudice.” He based his own 
progress on one cardinal rule: Don't “of- 
fend anybody.” Half awesomely, he was 
described as “the greatest exponent of 
standpatism the state ever had.” 

After the 1920 Republican Conven- 
tion, which chose him over two abler 
candidates, Major General Leonard 
Wood and Illinois Governor Frank O, 
Lowden, Harding became the compro- 
mise candidate to end all compromises. 
He was, at best, the man nobody really 
hated—the legendary two-o'clock-in- 
the-morning choice of political bosses 
horse-trading in a smoke-filled room. 


Closet Drama. In retracing a polit- 
ical career that began in near nonentity 
and ended with death and the Teapot 
Dome oil-lands scandal. Francis Russell 
can do little but confirm this familiar 
myth—in detail. Yet even in his no- 
torious sex life, Harding comes off as cu- 
riously passive. He was the pursued 
rather than the pursuer in his relations 
with his Lolita doll Nan Britton, a doc- 
tor’s early-blooming daughter who dec- 
orated her bedroom with Harding pho- 
tographs when she was 14. Later, one 
night in 1919, she conceived his daugh- 
ter in the Senate office building and sub- 
sequently, as she told it, made love 
with him amid the footwear in a White 
House closet. Even in dealing with his 
most enduring mistress, Carrie Phillips, 
a restless American wife right off the 
pages of Main Street, the President ap- 
pears to have been fumblingly defensive. 
She and her gullible husband went on 
trips with Harding and the Duchess. Har- 
ding had other women, including a 
widow neighbor in whose bathroom his 
toothbrush was once innocently pointed 
out to newsmen, But he was no more a 
great lover than a great statesman. His 
notion of a real courtship gift was a five- 
pound box of chocolates. 

In a lawsuit brought by Harding's 
heirs, Russell has been restrained from 
reprinting sections of his letters and 
love poems to Carrie. As a result, some 
lines in the book are left suggestively 
blank. Russell leads up to them with 
come-on phrases: “His sensuality struck 
depths he was unaware of in himself.” 
But readers should have no great ex- 
pectations, if Nan Britton’s quotes from 
Harding are any sample: “Oh, dearie, 
tell me it isn’t hateful to you to have 
me kiss you!” 

In the circumstances, it is little won- 
der that Russell so often hustles the 
strong-minded Duchess front and center 
or strays to little political vignettes 
the best things in the book—of men 
like Cincinnati's “Boss” Cox, President 
Maker Mark Hanna, and the swarm of 
half-cynical, half-naive grafters who op- 
erated in the Harding power vacuum. 
Harding was a man to whom other peo- 
ple happened, and all of these people 
did their part in putting his body in a 
Marion mausoleum—he died, probably 
of apoplexy, on Aug. 2, 1923, two years 
and five months after his Inauguration— 
leaving his reputation in the mud of 
Teapot Dome. 

“Leave Me Alone." Chronicling the 
tragicomedy of Harding's days and 
nights, Russell seems to examine his per- 
sonal life as thoroughly as it can be or 
ought to be examined. It was hardly Har- 
ding’s fault, however, that his main asset 
as President was a rugged, craggy, con- 
fidence-inspiring face. The usual explan- 
ation of why Harding became President 
is the U.S. longing to return to “nor- 
malcy” after World War I. But, as Her- 
bert Hoover shrewdly put it, the word 
normalcy really expressed little more 
than that “leave-me-alone™ feeling that 
everyone gets after a fever. A country 
is supposed to get the leaders it de- 
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The Taste vi Success 


Every wie if Hennessy V.S.O.P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac 
It’s solely grapes grow el 1 Grand —— gt the small district it 
the C ynac region which 1S en source of the very greatest Cognac 

What's more, Hennessy ts selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence va 2 
Enjoy a taste of success today : : 


| HENNESSY 


VSS? RESEST & 


Hennessy VS.OP Reserve Cognac oie 
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A man has a right to the news. 
The minute he gets his feet on the ground. 


The trouble with leaving the earth 
for a few hours is you never know what 
it’s going to do while you’re gone. 

In the time it takes to jet from 
Chicago to New York, presidents have 
been elected, strikes have been settled, 
football games won. So it figures that a 
guy who spends time above the clouds 
wants to know what's been happening 
as soon as his feet touch ground. And 
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what he can expect the rest of the day. 
At Group W we believe everyone has 


aright tothe news. Whenever hewants it. 


And that’s what people get on WINS 
in New York. KFWB in Los Angeles. 
And KYW in Philadelphia. 

News 24 hours a day. Every day. 

Not the same news over and over. 
But new news. Constantly updated. And 
not just a handful of headlines. We give 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES 


WINS KYW KFWB 


ALL NEWS. ALL THE TIME. 
GROUP 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 





you commentary. Analysis. Editorials. 
So you can make some sense of this 
crazy world. 

Most important, the news is always 
there, whenever you want it. 

The way we see it, history doesn’t 
wait for you. 

You shouldn't have to wait for it. 


News the minute you want it. 
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Try some in your igloo — 
Martini & Rossi Imported Vermouth, 


Sweet or Extra Dry, 
All by itself ‘‘on the rocks”. 
The cool favorite from Yonkers to the Yukon. 





Will you ever know how it feels 
o to hold a fine pen? 
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The Parker 75. Sterling Silver. 14K. Gold nib. $30. The Parker 51. 14K. Gold nib. $12.50 ; 
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holeleg ance! 


Sleep on tl. 


Do you dream about old-fash- 
ioned service in the elegant tra- 
dition of the world’s fine hotels? 
Come to the most central loca- 
tion in downtown Los Angeles, 
step into the elegant Biltmore 
atmosphere, and let our staff of 
1500 hospitality experts (and 
1500 brand new rooms) help you 
remember how it feels to be a 
guest. Best part of it all? When 
you wake up to the old-fashioned 
moderate rates. For instant res- 
ervations: Chicago 263-7769 or 
your travel agent. 





GZ 
SheLosHingeles 
Billmeore 
treats you in the grand manner. 
5th & Olive Streets, Los Angeles 
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serves. The ultimate scandal of the Har- 
ding years may rest with a body politic 
that could possibly find him the best 
available choice for the highest office 
in the land. 


Asleep in the Deep 


TURPIN by Stephen Jones. 307 pages 
Macmillan. $5.95 


“I wanted to leave, but felt like a 
man on a crowded escalator waiting 
for the right step to get off, afraid to re- 
veal his panic to the other shoppers by 
bolting too soon and the whole time 
crushed by visions of what would hap- 
pen when he shreds under, riser and 
tread, all his ribbon and wrapping a-dan- 
gle down the dark side of the moon.” 
This is Turpin—college graduate, wid- 
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STEPHEN JONES AFLOAT 
Gift for the sweet and savage. 


ower, veterinarian, and part-time lobster 
fisherman—forging flinchingly ahead in 
three days of misadventure that resem- 
bles a manic sleepwalker’s nightmare 
Arriving at Turpin’s home in a storm, 
Mandeville, an obvious drunkard and 
possible psychotic, demands that Turpin 
circumcise Mandeville’s golden retriever 
The subsequent brutal murder of the 
dog is but the beginning of a series of bi- 
zarre deaths in which Turpin naturally 
becomes entrapped. Verbally shanghated 
aboard an expensive yacht, Turpin finds 
himself in Raceport, Long Island, where 
he grapples with a girl who promptly 
chokes to death on a wad of chewing 
gum. Nelson Falorp, wealthy owner of 
the yacht, has a heart attack in the bath- 
room of a wharf restaurant, and Tur- 
pin becomes responsible for his un- 
wanted corpse. Elsie Falorp jumps out 
the window of a hotel on Gull Island 
where Mandeville, Turpin and her hus- 
band’s body have all been accidentally 
flown and deserted by the drunken pilot. 
Wildly improbable as these goings- 
on may be, Novelist Stephen Jones has 





IF YOU LIKE A 
NICE. GENTLE 
LITTLE 

RUM 

AND COLA 


STAY AWAY 


WORLD FAMOUS 
+ IMPORTED - 


Myers’s doesn’t make a nice, gen- 
tle little anything. 

What it does make is a hearty, 
full-flavored rum drink. That's be- 
cause Myers’s is dark Jamaican 
rum.And people who knowrumwill 
tell you dark Jamaican rum is the 
rummiest rum of all. So, naturally, 
the Myers's Rum and Cola is the 
rummiest Rum and Cola of all. 

Use Myers's Rum every time the 
drink calls for rum. You'll love it. 
Providing you’re ready for a good, 
full-flavored rum. 


For free recipe booklet, write General Wine & Spirits Co., 
Dept. 528, 375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
Myers's—the true Jamaican Rum. 84 Proof 
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Atlanta is going on local TIME 
Starting with the January 10th issue and 
every second week thereafter, TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine, will publish a spe- 
cial metropolitan advertising edition exclu- 
sively for the Atlanta area. 

With the same editorial content as TIME’s 
National Edition, TIME’s newest metropolitan 
edition will have a rate base circulation of 
30,000 and will reach 132.000 adult readers 
in 55 counties in Georgia. Covered by this 
new edition are Zip Code sectional center 
areas 300, 301, 302, 303, 305 and 306. 

Now advertisers can single out this big, selec- 
tive Atlanta market with all the advantages 
of TIME's prestige and impact at special local 
rates. You get flexibility in space as well as 
geography—for like TIME's twelve other met- 
ropolitan editions and seven regionals, the 
Atlanta Metropolitan Edition will accept all 
standard advertising space units down 
through one-half column. 

Shouldn't you consider running on local 
TIME? For details contact William H. Kearns, 
Divisional Sales Manager, TIME, Rhodes-Hav- 
erty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 30303. Phone 
404 JA 2-9233. 
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Bet you two hours you don't know the fastest plane to Detroit. 
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‘You took the sleek, supersized 
job, didn’t you? 

Well, so does almost everyone else. 
And, like you, they lose. 

Because the flashy jet doesn't fly to 
Detroit. It flies to—then around and 
around and around—Romulus, 

a charming suburb a mere hour's 
cab ride from the city. 

And, while the giant jets are 
still circling up over the waiting 
cabs, Commuter's jet prop is 
landing. Downtown. 

Which goes to prove that the 
fastest way to fly to Detroit is 
to fly—minus the loops and circles 
—all the way. On Commuter Airlines. 
From downtown to downtown. 

Now, for two more hours, whats 
the fastest plane to Cleveland? 



























































Downtown to downtown nonstop 
service between: 
Chicago/Detroit 12 Flights Daily 
Chicago/Cleveland 6 Flights Daily 

For reservations, call Commuter Airline 
or your travel agent 

















With daily flights to and from Chicago, we also serve: Madison and Sheboygan, Wisconsin . . . Springfield, Quad City, er 
Peoria and Rockford, Illinois _ Muncie and Elkhart, Indiana Ames and Marshalltown, lowa. For a complete A 
schedule of flights, contact: Commuter Airlines, General Offices: 5315 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 60638. n~/ 


The Perfect Martini. 


You deserve nothing less than perfection. So we've gone through a little trouble for you. 
We've taken an extra step and run our vapors 
through our botanicals to create a gin so gentle, you can drink it straight. 
For a superb martini, take four parts Bombay Gin. And one part Bombay Vermouth. 
For a pertect martini, omit step two. 





SGRAIN NE UTRA IRITS 
ENGLAND 
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a gift for sweet and savage satire remi- 
niscent of that unwholesome trio: Nik- 
olai Gogol, Nathanael West and Sam- 
uel Beckett. His characters parody them- 
selves in obsessive dead-end conversa- 
tions, groping their way circularly past 
each other through muddled clouds of 
private thought and uncertain motive. 
In this first novel. his descriptions of ho- 
tels, restaurants. odd corners of small 
towns and the seedy people who in- 
habit them, haunt the mind’s eye. Yet 
Jones’ real talent is for making the im- 
probable seem necessary and the gro- 
tesque plausibly humdrum. Perhaps be- 
cause Jones has caught lobsters, sold 
boats. worked on newspapers and taught 
school, his showy invasion of the pri- 
vate terrors that lurk just below the sur- 
face of apparently calm minds seems 
somehow fresh—and far removed from 
the structural, Stygian, self-conscious 
atrocities of the black comedians with 
whom he will inevitably be compared. 

About lobsters, Turpin observes: “As 
Nerval says, “They know the secrets of 
the sea and do not bark.’ “* Stephen 
Jones knows the secrets of the land 
and roars with laughter. 


The Living Test Tube 


MAN’S RISE TO CIVILIZATION AS 
SHOWN BY THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA FROM PRIMEVAL TIMES TO THE 
COMING OF THE INDUSTRIAL STATE by 
Peter Farb. 332 pages. Dutton. $8.95 


Was the North American Indian a 
noble red man or a bloodthirsty sav- 
age? Both and neither. is the inevitable 
answer provided in this fascinating 
though disorganized survey. Commuting 
between the Aztecs and the Eskimos. 
millennium-hopping from “primeval 
times to the coming of the industrial 
state,” this book is as nomadic as its sub- 
ject matter, Its author is a conserva- 
tionist-archacologist-anthropologist’ who 
divides his time between duties as con- 
sultant to the Smithsonian Institution 
and curator of American Indian cul- 
tures at New York’s Riverside Museum. 
He holds his many-stranded theme to- 
gether half by a scientist's discipline, 
half by a moralist’s passion 

Cruel Colonizing. Scientist Farb sees 
the Indian as “a living test tube’—a 
“nearly ideal” controlled experiment in 
“the evolution of human customs and be- 
liefs.” Moralist Farb, blowing Scientist 
Farb’s cool, views him as a victim of 
the brutal old art of colonizing. “The 
white,” Farb writes in barely composed 
fury. “is an exploiter of human and 
natural resources: he has destroyed, of- 
ten intentionally, almost every alien cul- 
ture he has come in contact with.” 

Farb is at his best in disproving the ste- 
reotype of the Indian as a pure prim- 
itive. He concedes that the Indian's an- 
cestors, who, he believes, crossed the 


A reply made by the French eccentric and 
man of letters, Gérard de Nerval (1808-55), 
when passersby were foolish enough to ask 
why Nerval paraded a lobster on a leash 
through the streets of Paris 
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A few weeks ago, one of our customers 
picked up the phone and asked us if we 
could help him finance his son's college 
education 

Instead of offering him our regular 
education loan, we explained how his son 
could apply for a simple interest govern- 
ment financed plan that could save him a 
good deal of money over the next four 
years. 


We don't like to lose business. But we 
like to get our customers the best deal. 

May we help you? 

The Idea Bank: (312) 621-5000. 

We serve thousands of people. . . but 
we serve them one at a time. 


American National Bank 





and Trust Company of Chicago - LaSalle at Washington 60690 


Phone (312) 621 00 





Dial an idea. 
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Traditionally... 
avery great Scotch 


Honoured throughout the world 
for over a hundred years. 








PLAINS INDIANS AT COMING-OF-AGE RITE 
Versailles would appear permissive. 


Bering Strait land bridge 10,000 to 
25,000 years ago, comprised genetically 
“one of the most homogeneous popu- 
lations on earth.” But the Indian, he 
says, soon took on “the vastness and 
the variety of North America” itself 

This supposedly simple primitive 
evolved more than S00 distinct lan 





100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Sole Distr 


guages, each with its own set of di- 
alects. Great Lakes Indians, practicing 
What Farb calls “multiple-use conser- 
vation,” utilized 275 species of plant 
for medicine, 130 for food, 27 for smok 


serving 


hicago 


ing. As for ceremonies, even the com 
paratively backward Shoshone would 
“make the court of Versailles or the 
Kremlin appear unusually permissive 

"No" Was "Yes." Outlining the 


evolving sophistication of Indian society 








from family to tribe to chiefdom to 


ati A Treasure-filled Vacation State—Farb suggests that the Indian 
© is yours at enchanting 


failed to survive not because he was 


too simple but because he was too com 


Casa Blanca Inn plex. Among Northwest Coust rigs 
for instance, the al « » orde 
You could spend “A Thousand And One a es 0 ; ‘ 7 re ze ; # eh >j i = 
SU ur “ Nights” beneath the white minaret of RP Te EAAGUNE MAC ESLER. Se cing at 
CASA BLANCA... and still wish for more! . in classes, each gg ood por 
zs A storybook atmosphere, set in the midst to have a separate ranking. Potlatch 
Since 1888 of the warm, dry desert, offers pages of feasts took on nuances of snobbery ri- 
“sun-time” activities. = Bask to a golden valing a Truman Capote party. Among 
tan by the huge pool. Take a swing on the : 
18-hole putting green. Play shuffleboard 
on two lighted courts. Ride Western trails 
by dawn, day, or dusk. Or golfers, tee off : eg . : 
at exclusive Indian Bend Country Club. = whose members said no” when they 
Air-conditioned rooms overlook the famous meant “yes.” “left" when they meant 
Camelback Mountain. Sumptuous luncheon “right.” and, when summoned, promptly 

buffets, gourmet dining, and nightly enter- went in the opposite direction 
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AGENT/ ALLIED VAN LINES tainment add to your Casa Blanca vacation. Despite their complexity, Indians 


= For reservations and color brochure, 
adapted well to some kinds of change 


HOLLANDER a Wm. F. SMITH, Gen. Mgr After being Introduced to the advantages 


of the horse for chasing game, Plains In 
- a = 
tora e& Movin ° Cos } | earn fares dians switched in one generation from 
Ss g g Co oO J farming to hunting. What Indians could 
1801 Pratt Boulevard SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 5 | 
Elk Grove Village, Hl. PHONE: 602 |945-6391) 
PHONE: NAtional 5-O860 


the Cheyenne, social life became so com 
plicated that for sheer relief a club 
known as the “Contraries” was formed, 





not do was simplify their social orga- 
nizations to contront a white civilization 
resolved, as Ben Franklin put it, “to ex- 
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Adam's Hartmann House, 393 S, 
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4 dinners for the price of 2 
or 2 dinners for the price of 1 


Pay for 1 dinner and get 1 free! Pay for 1 Theatre admission and 
get 1 free! All included in one plan! 

* 1. You select ANYTHING on the Regular Dinner Menu. 

2. Your Gourmet card need NOT be presented unti! paying check. 

3. Identical dinners need NOT be ordered. 

4. Most Gourmet attractions honored on all 7 days of the week. 

5. You can use your membership hundreds of times, use of it once 
or twice will bring your initial money back. 


“AMERICA’S RESPECTED 2 FOR 1 PLAN” 
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THEATRES 
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Byrd, 4730 W. Madison 

Capri, 66 E. VanBuren 
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Come to 
the U.N. 


Tour guides from 36 countries will show you 
a foreign land that’s very close to home. 


On 18 acres of international territory 
right in the middle of New York City are 
things to fill the ear, the eye and the heart 

Many of the languages spoken here, many 
of the accents you'll hear, many of the cos- 
tumes you'll see, will be strange to you. The 
vast mecting halls, the paintings, the sculp- 
ture, the tapestries, the architecture itself, 
are not what you'll find on every Main Street. 

But what you'll remember most about the 
UN aren’t the things that are different, but 
the one transcendent thing that is the same. 

At the UN, 2,000 representatives of 122 
countries (plus 3,900 secretariate employees, 
including the Tour Guides), are working to- 
gether, day by day, for peace on earth. 

For the 27,000 people who visit the UN 
every week from all over the world, that 
search is very close to home 

Come see and hear and feel what progress 
is being made. Come to the UN. 





T rt every 10 minutes from 9:00 am to 4:45 pm, 
days eck, cost $1.2 t its, 50e for children and 
Students, and they last one r. For a free UN Tour 





i Visitor's Bu write: UN Association of 
New York 10017 
N, visit UNA/USA's new na 


t across the street from the’ Gen- 
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Roquefort means Roquefort Cheese. Made 
of sheep's milk. Ripened in the Roquefort caverns. 
Not “something like it.” Definitely not blue cheese. 


Hereatter, show me Roquefort on the label first. 


Just like the label on a vintage wine. 


Carry on! 
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on where to stay and play. 


Exciting places, like? 


Leelanau County 


For free information 
phone our Chicago 
office, 782-8383, or write 


WEST MICHIGAN 


TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Dépt. 25, 107 Pearl St.. N.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 








tirpate these savages in order to make 
room for the cultivators of the earth.” 
Even the [Iroquois League—in many 
ways the most effective Indian attempt 
at alliance against the common enemy— 
remained paralyzed by a veto system 
like that of the United Nations 

As he follows the doomed redskins 
Farb snipes away at cultural myths 
For example, does nature really abhor in- 
cest? No. says Farb. Besides man, “pos 
sibly the only other animal that avoids 
incest is the Canada goose.” The real rea- 
son for the taboo is that marriage tis 
too good a way of establishing outside al 
liances to waste within the family 

Loaded Parallels. Cultural theorizers 
play rough. As a scientist, Farb goes 
out of his way to deride earlier theo- 
rists like Freud and Marx, to say noth- 
ing of Konrad Lorenz. He aggressively 
defends his pet theory of “cultural evo- 
lution.” which holds that the behavior 
of individuals is explained by the re 
sponse of groups like tribe or family to 
the specifics of environment—"the un- 
conscious adaptations” of a society. As 
a moralist, Farb is so eager to use the In- 
dian to “hold up a mirror to modern 
America” that he overdoes his historical 
parallels. In cutting off the breasts of Na- 
vajo girls, Kit Carson and his “Long 
Knives” undoubtedly committed an 
atrocity that was up to 20th century stan- 
dards. But the parallel between whites 
v. Indians and Nazis v. Jews hardly 
bears close scrutiny. Nor does his sug- 
gestion that Martin Van Buren’s “cyn- 
icism” about Indian death marches close- 
ly resembles Lyndon Johnson's “pro- 
nouncements” about Viet Nam 

The book is hardly big enough for 
the author’s ambitious theme. Too of 
ten he seems to lack either the patience 
or the space to complete a crucial ar- 
gument. A suggestion that a “Society 
for the Preservation of Cultures” should 
be set up is thrown in at the end, as if 
at this late date the Indian could be res- 
cued by a sort of save-the-redwoods cam 
paign. Everything else in Man's Rise to 
Civilization implies that a culture ts a dy 
namic and delicate balance of power 
that cannot be preserved under glass 
when its time is up. What can be done 
is to record lovingly the merit and ap 
peal of a passing culture, and that, with 
in his limits of space, temperament 
and historical imagination, Peter Farb 
has done 
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A CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE by Rot 


ert Wool. 308 pages. World. $5.95 





A power play by the CIA to main 
tain the United States’ dominant po- 
sition in Latifundia, a fictional South 
American country, sounds like the in- 
evitable background for one more pale 
carbon copy of The Ugly American 
Classified communiqués pop up like 
toast at the breakfast table. a recording 
device is hidden in a tie clip, new lead- 
ers are found by a spin-the-bottle tech- 
nique, and the real rapport between 
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Jack O'Grady of Park Ridge, Ilinois, 
just up and made his family 
a three-car family. 





Youd never guess how 
many Jack O’Gradys buy 
The Digest every month. 


Most people would under-guess by a country mile. At last count there 
were 1,655,000 three-or-more car families in the U.S.A.—and 44.8% of them buy 
The Digest every month. Twice as many as buy any other magazine. When it 
comes to two-car families, you'll find almost 6 million Digest families 
among them. Not surprising, when you consider how many Digest families there 
are—and how much they have to spend. What kind of families are they? Put it like this: 
wherever they go, they seek out the very best in variety, information, entertainment 
And that’s the self-same reason they go for Reader's Digest, every month of the year. 


P.S. Jack O'Grady is a 9 handicapper and president of his 
own Chicago-based firm. Jack, Carol, and their four 
youngsters have been reading The Digest ‘since as far back as 

| can remember. All of us, that is, except our two-year-old."’ 


Copies bought: 
Reader's Digest 17,000,000 
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It costs just $8.50 to give a 
year of TIME for Christmas. 

That’s quite a saving over the 
regular $12 rate. 

And TIME’s one gift that 
conveys your best wishes all 
year long. Each week it arrives 
with an entertaining 
summary of what's happening 
in the world, 

That's fifty-two installments 
of asingle, thoughtful gift. 

To order, write and tellus 
your name and address, and the 
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names and addresses of the 
people to whom you are giving 
TIME. Also let us know how 
to sign the gift announcement 
cards we send out for you. 

And one more point. We'll 
bill youin January, if you 
prefer not to send your 
payment now. 

Mail your order to: TIME, 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 

De pt. 3676 

TIME-LIFE Building 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 





nations rests on a Jellolike foundation 
of friendship between Latifundia’s Presi- 
dent and the American ambassador. De- 
spite the apparently insurmountable 
handicap of so familiar a scenario, Rob- 
ert Wool has managed to produce a fine- 
ly written first novel that explores the 
personality of a South American na- 
tion while revealing the lives and char- 
acters of two strong and complex men. 
Neither of them fits the good-guy, bad- 
guy stereotypes that infect not only this 
literary genre but diplomatic thinking 
about Latin America in general. 

Octavio Demasiado, the President of 
Latifundia, is an odd political animal— 
part pure schemer, part selfless leader. 
An ex-football hero and the son of a 
prostitute, he is as wily and emotional 
in his diplomatic dealings as a wildcat 
forced to play parlor games. Almost 
his opposite in personality and back- 
ground is Carl Aspinwall, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Latifundia. Harvard-educat- 
ed scion of an aristocratic New Eng- 
land family, Aspinwall has tried to build 
a diplomatic career on plain dealing, 
only to find his word and position re- 
peatedly betrayed by shifts in policy. 

Confounded once more by a CIA 
coup, which deposes his friend Dema- 
siado, he suddenly sees his carefully ded- 
icated life about to be destroyed by 
political duplicity. Fleetingly, the U.S. 
Embassy becomes a symbol of the blind 
arrogance and wastefulness of all great 
| powers. “He walked around the corner 
and saw the Embassy, every light on, 
the only building on the street with a 
bulb burning, a beamless lighthouse with 
all its light shining in on itself.” 

In or out of power, visionary De- 
masiado goes on scheming for American 
(or Russian) money to build a dream cap- 
ital in the jungles of his country. As- 
pinwall goes on fighting to prove that 
honesty, if not justice, will prevail in po- 
litical affairs. As the author records in 
lean, reportorial prose, in any struggle 
to salvage both dignity and power from 
such a situation, the winner takes noth- 
ing. Well, almost nothing. 








MARTHA HOLMES 





ROBERT WOOL 
Winner take almost nothing. 
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